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INTRODUCTION. 


The aphorisms .of Pataftjali on the Yoga Sfltras are contained in four 
chapters and are nearly two hundred in number. The author of the aphorisms 
is said to be the same Patanjali who wrote the famous commentary on P&nini's 
aphorisms, under the name of the Mah&bh&ysa or the Great Commentary. 
Another work is also attributed to him—the great work on Medicine. If so, 
he was nob only a great Grammarian and a great Philosopher, but a Great 
Physician. He prescribed for the body, mind and spirit all three. The age 
of Pataftjali is now generally fixed at three centuries before Christ.* 

The word Yoga comes from a Sanskrit root which means “ to goto 
trance, to meditate.” Others however derive it from a root which means to 
join ; and Yoke in English is said to be the same word as Yoga. Both roots 
are feasible—in the case of the root bo join, Yoga would mean the science 
that teaches the method of joining the human soul with God. 

The philosophy of Pataftjali is essentially Dualistic. The Jiva3 or 
Purusas or human egos are ssparabe individual entities and exist from 

eternity; so is also Prakriti, and so also Isvara or God. It thus believes in 
three Eternal co-existent Principles, the God, the Man and the Matter. 

Bub man is found to be involved in matter, to have fallen from its 
pristine state of purity. The aim of Yoga is to free (viyoga) man from the 
meshes of matter. Bub the highest form of matter is mind—the Chitta (a term 
which would include that which is technically known as manas, (as Aham- 
k&ra and as Buddhi). The students of Sankhya need nob be told that the 
first product of Prakriti or the root-matter is Mahat or the Great Principle— 
the Buddhi, then comes the Ahamkara or I-principle—the matter through 
which can function the I-ness :and then the Manas or the matter which is 
the vehicle of thought. These three vehicles—the thought-vehicle (Manas', the 
I-vehicle (Ahamk&ra), the Pure-Reason-vehicle (Buddhi)—constitute Chitta 
or the subtlest form of Matter. To free man from the fetters of this Chitta 
is thus the problem of Yoga. 

The man when freed from all vehicles, remains in his own form called 
Svarftpa. It is not made of Pr&kvitic matter. Ib is the body which belongs 
to man—is part of man from eternity—the body in which he dwells in 

0 See Dr. Rajendra Lula Mitra’s preface to his Edition of the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali 
and also his paper on Gonik&putra and Glonardlya as names of Patanjali, pp 261 et seq of the 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1883* 
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Mukfci in super ^celestial worlds. It is the body in which the Triune God is 
directly active—Isvara, Pr&na and Sri—or the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. This svarftpa—deha, is the body of Pr&na—the body of Christ of 
the Gnostics. This is the incorruptible undecaying body, the spiritual body. 

But when man is not in his Own-Form (Svarftpa), he functions 
naturally in the lower vehicles and his form is there, the form of his vehicles 
—whether it be of Buddhic, Ahamk&ric or M&nasic matter. In fact the man 
of Psychology is this triad—Ahamk&ra, Buddhi and Manas. 

The human consciousness in whatever lower body it may functions 
is always a dual consciousness—it must be alternately pleasurable or painful. 
Pleasure and pain are the marks of consciousness functioning in Chitta 
The Svarhpa consciousness is only above all pains. 

Next to this primary division of all consciousness, as regards their 
nature; the consciousness as regards its quality is five-fold:—(1) it may be 
a true consciousness of some objective reality—something which is outside 
the man and his vehicles; or ^2) it may be an incoriect consciousness of out¬ 
ward reality ; or (3) it may be a hallucination; or (4) it may be non-peicep- 
tion of anything external but of rest; or (5) it may be the re\iving of 'old 
perception. In other words, the consciousness looked at from the subjective, 
or emotional point of view is either pleasurable or painful; looked at from the 
objective or cognitional point of view it is—(i) true perceptions, (ii) false 
perceptions, (hi) hallucinations, (iv, sleep, and (v; memory. 

Thus both the emotional and the intellectual aspect of the Chitta—or 
the Triune Man is to be checked. But how is it to be checked. The answer 
is by constant practice and want of attachment or Dispassion. There must 
be constant exertion to keep the mind on one point. This is called Abhy&sa. 
The intellectual functioning of the Chitta is to be che&ked by Abhy&sa— 
putting the mind to think of one object, and as soon as it strays away from 
it to bring it back again to the same point, This practice or Abhy&sa, steadily 
persevered in, would make the mind one-pointed, with the help of Viveka or 
discrimination. 

As regards the emotional sides of the mind, it must be checked by 
Vair&gya ore dispassion. Pleasure or pain, attraction or repulsion, love 
and hatred can be eon trolled only by this world-weariness—realisation, that 
there is nothing in this world or the next worth striving after, worth desiring 
or worth hating. The highest form of Vair&gya will be attained when one 
will realise his separateness from all Pr&kritic vehicles—when he can say “I 
am not Body, or Desire, or Mind, or Reason or I-ness.” 
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The state of S&madhi or trance induced by Practice and Dispassion is 
twofold— Samprajfi&ta and Asamprajfi&ta. In the first, the man has shut off 
from his consciousness all external impressions, but his internal self-initiated 
activities has not ceased. In the other, even these are stopped. 

There are some entities whose consciousness is in a state of Samftdhi 
naturally, who have not to acquire it by any exertion. These are the classes of 
being called Videhas and Prakritilayas. Their consciousness fe cosmic. The 
Videhas are Devas. They are Mukta from the beginning, but in some future 
kalpa they may come into the world-cycle. The Prakritilayas are Adhik&ri 
Purusas, the great office-holders in the cosmic hierarchy. They are the per¬ 
fect ones of the past kalpa. 

In the case, however, of ordinary entities —for the Videhas and the Pra¬ 
kritilayas do not stand in need of Yoga—the method of suppressing Chitta- 
function consists in having faith, energy, retentive memory, meditation and 
wisdom. One must cultivate these qualities in order to become a successful 
Yogi. 

The success is quicker according to the amount of energy pub in by 
the person in his practice. But the best and the safest method of Yoga is the 
love of God, Loving God with all ones heart and soul, would quickly bring 
about* the cessation of all mental functions. God is a spirit untouched by 
sorrow, action and it^ fruition. He is Omniscient, He is the Teacher of all, 
and from eternity. His mystic name is Om. One must recite this Om cons¬ 
tantly meditating on its letters and their imports; and thus all obstacles to 
concentration will be removed, and the Inner Self will manifest itself. The 
obstacles to concentration are disease, languor, doubt, heedlessness, laziness, 
sensuality, delusion, &c. mentioned in I 30. But when the mind is concen¬ 
trated, there is no pain or despondency, no fidgetiness, no difficulty of breathing. 
To attain concentration and remove these obstacles, the aspirant must practise 
to fix his attention on One Point, One Truth. Of course the highest Truth is 
God and so the constant attitude of the mind should be God-pointed. 

The aspirant must strictly regulato his conduct as regards otluer. He 
must show happiness and feel happiness when dealing with those who are 
happy. Let him have no feeling of jealousy towards them. He must show 
compassion towards those who are suffering. He must not be callous to the 
miseries of others. He must be complacent towards the virtuous, and hate 
not the sinner. These are the moral attributes that he must try to cultivate. 

There are, however, some particular methods which bring about 
concentration; one of them is the regulation of the breath. The monotony of 
slowly breathing in and breathing out brings about hypnosis. Fixing the 
attention on various parts of the body, such as the tip of the nose, palate, &c., 
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are also helpful. The astral senses are developed by this means, and when 
the practitioner gets first-hand knowledge of astral sights, sounds, &c., hie 
doubts are removed, and he feels more earnestness in pursuing the path. 

If the astral development is not wanted, the practitioner may concen¬ 
trate his attention on the light in the heart: and upon the thought “ I am ” 
This also steadies the mind. 

Or he may fix his attention on some great and holy saint or sage—such 
as Zoroaster, the Buddha, the Christ, &c. 

Or he may fix his attention on the objects of his dreams. Sometimes in 
dream he may be shown a great Deva or a great Teacher. Let him not reject 
it as fancy. By fixing his attention on it he may acquire steadiness of 
mind. 

Or he may fix his attention on the ideas that pass through his mind just 
before he goes to sleep, the pictures that arise when one is half-awake and 
half-asleep—the hypnopompic (as Myers calls them). Or he may fix his 
attention on the pictures that one sees just before awakening—the hypno- 
gogic. If he can fix his attention on these, he may easily pass into hypnosis. 

By such concentration all mental impurities are removed, and the mind 
becomes like a pure crystal that reflects truly and correctly all objects that 
are presented to it. They are no longer distorted pictures or dim and dull 
reflections of outer verities. The mental vehicle is purified, and the know¬ 
ledge that now arises is far more true than any knowledge that he had before. 
The mind, however, enters as an element in every such knowledge, and the 
past ideas and memories tinge such knowledge. The state is called Savitarka 
or mixed up trance. But when the mind reflects only the object, without 
adding to it anything from its own associations and storehouse, it is pure idea 
and is Nirvitarka Sam&dhi. In this state the light of the Self shines out 
on purified mind It is nob only a pure crystal that faithfully reflects the outer 
objects, but it is illumined as if it were, by a light which was dormant within 
its own inmost centre. Such a mind is called the Truth-bearing mind. It has 
truth within it and truth without—a mass of truth—a tree carrying the fruit 
of truth—a female full with truth. Up to this time the objects of the 
mind were mere ideas and inferences, mere thoughts. Now the contents 
of the mind are things, the very things as it were, and not merely thoughts 
of things. The mind modifies itself, as it were, into the very thing* 
itself; and thus the thing is known more truly and essentially than it 
was known ever before. In this state of mind, the time and space cannot 
impede the perception of the object. The object may be inside ajbox, behind 
a wall or hundreds of miles off, the mind faithfully reproduces it. The 
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object may be the subtlest and the minutest, nob visible even under the 
strongest microscope, the mind reproduces it. For it no longer depends upon 
the senses for its knowledge, bub has become the all-sense itself. In this way 
the mind becomes the highest sensory:—by constant practice the mind gets 
into the habit of reflecting the trance objects. Bub even this habit is ultima¬ 
tely to be conquered if one wishes to rise to the higher levels of what is called 
the seedless trance. 

The First Chapter thus, in fifty-one aphorisms, gives what may be called 
the theory or the science of Yoga. An ardent and intelligent person can learn 
enough from this chapter alone to become a practical Yogin. Bub for men of 
ordinary intellect, more detailed teaching is necessary. The Second Chapter 
enters into such teaching. It may be called the art of Yoga—the technique of 
it. 

The art of Yoga consists in bringing under con trol and purifying the 
three lower vehicles of man, namely, the body, the mind and the spiritual 
Self—the astro-physical, mental, and the causal bodies. The astro-physical 
body is to be purified and brought under control by what are called ascetic 
practices,—early rising, bathing, fasting, bearing hardships, etc, in short, all 
that go under the name of Tapas—or austerities. The mental body must be 
purified and strengthened by study, by acquiring knowledge. An ignorant 
person cannot be a Yogi. The causal or spiritual body is to be developed by 
entire devotion to God. Thus an atheist cannoc be a true Yogi. 

These three helps—austerities, study and resignation to the will of 
God—facilitate trance and remove “ afflictions.” The “ affliction ” is the 
technical name of certain intellectual and emotional weaknesses to which all 
human beings are liable. They are five in number:—(l) The first is tbe 
Nescience or Wrong Notion of things objective—mistaking the non-eternal 
for the eternal, the impure for the pure, the painful for the pleasurable, the 
non-Self for the Self. (2) The second is the wrong notion about things 
subjective—identifying one's Self with the vehicles in which the Self functions, 
taking the bodies for the soul. These two are intellectual defects. (3) The 
third is the emotional weakness. It is the natural desire of man, running 
after pleasant things. (4) The fourth also is emotional-hatred of things that 
give pain. Thus these two—love and hatred—are emotional defects. The 
fifth defect is neither intellectual nor emotional—it is instinctive--the 
instinct of self-preservation—the instinctive fear of death—the love of life. 
These are the five “ afflictions ” of Yoga—Avidyft, Asmit&, R&ga, Dvesa and 
Abhinivesa—Nescience, Egoism, love and hatred and instinctive dread of 
death. These “ afflictions ” are destroyed by meditation and the meth« ds al¬ 
ready mentioned. 
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These “ afflictions M are the root of the body of transmigration, the root 
of re-incarnation, of birth, life and suffering. The pleasure and pain which a 
man suffers are the result of his past acts, the virtuous acts are the seed of 
pleasure, the vicious of pain. The word “ affliction " is thus a purely technical 
term, for it includes the high heavenly pleasure also which is the result of 
virtuous actions. But in the philosophy of Yoga—as well as that of S&nkhya— 
all such pleasures are also considered as pains :beacuse philosophically the world 
is painful, all its experiences, even those which people call pleasurable, are 
painful to the philosopher. This is stated in the memorable aphorism, II 15. 

All world-experience being thus painful, the philosopher seeks to find the 
root-cause of this experience and this is the conjunction of the knower and the 
knowable—the Self and the Not-Self. because man is tied with mind, and 
cannot extricate himself from the embraces of mind-matter that he suffers. 
When he masters the mind, and is not her slave, then there is no pain—there 
is no necessary experiencing of joy and sorrow. The non-ego to \vhu*h 
the man is tied has the three well-known attributes or Gunas—the Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas—the Light, the Activity and the Inertia—is the source of all 
elements, and producer of all sensations and senses. 

The Yoga system of cosmogony U the same as that of the Sfuikhya, so 
tar as the evolution of the world-elements out of the Primordial matter called 
Prakriti is concerned. It is summarised in II. 19. 

What is the nature of the Self? The question naturally arises after one 
has learned the nature of the non-Self. The man is pure consciousne s,: and 
the non-Self exists for him. If man is pure consciousness, how does he perceive 
the non-Self? He knows the non-ego by a sort of reflex action. The mind 
catches the reflection of the non-Self; and the man becomes conscious of that 
reflection. The man is thus the seer of the pictures in the mind. The non¬ 
ego or the knowable thus exists for the sake of the Man. In the state of Mukti, 
there exists no knowable for that Man. Though to the Perfect Man there is 
no knowable, it does not mean that the knowable ceases to exist. It exists 
with regard to the other souls that have not reached perfection. 

A question is often asked : If the ultimate goal is the separation of man 
from the non-Self, the knowible, why was this conjunction between the two 
brought about ? Why was man tied down to non-Self, to matter-mind? The 
answer to this is: In order that Man may perfect his nature by acquiring 
all experiences and passing through them. Unless the Man learns alj that the 
Jlatter-Mind has to teach, the conjunction ij not broken. Tne effective cause 
of this conjunction lies in the Avidy&—the Wrong Notion. When, therefore, 
the Avidyfi. or Nescience is removed, the conjunction is removed, and the Man 

shakes off t)^e eternal burden. How is the ^vidyUo be removed lYhe taidtyfc 
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being Wrong Notion, can be removed only by Right Notion call Viveka-Khy&ti 
or Discriminative knowledge. This discriminative knowledge has seven stages 
—four dealing with the phenomenal knowledge and three with the mental or> 
subjective notions, as described in II. 27. It is on reaching this that the title 
of Adept or Kusala is given to the Yogi. 

The acquisition of this Adeptship is through the practice of eight-fold 
Yoga. The famous phrase As)anga Yoga refers to this. The eight accessories 
of Yoga are enumerated in II. 29. Five of these are external, as if, compared 
with the last three. The eight Angas are so important that it can well bear 
repetition here. 

First, Practise Restraint i.e be moral. This restraint or Yama consists 
of five sub-divisions :— (a) do not kill or injure any being. He kind to all 
Ahiinsa : (b) Speak and act truth ; (c) Steal not, nor acquire illicit gains ; ( d) 
Practise continence and celibacy ; (e) Be not avaricious. These are universal 
rules. 


Second Niyama or Observance. This is also five-fold : — (a) Be clean in 
body and mind, (b) Be contented, ( c) Practise asceticism and austerity, ( d) 
Study sacred books, (e) Be devoted to God. 

While practising Yama and Niyama, if obstacles arise, always try to think 
of the opposite quality. If he feels a strong desire to tell a falsehood, let him 
not fight the desire, by a frontal attack, by checking it. Let him substitute, 
the opposite desire—the beauty of truthfulness. If he hate3 another, let him 
think of the good qualities of that man. If he is iu danger of breaking the 
vow of celibacy, let him think of the glorious future of the Brahtnach&ri. 
Pratipakasa Bhavana—thinking of the contrary—is the key of success. It is 
the great strategy in this moral battle, and is embodied in II. 33. The moral 
qualities mentioned in Yama, must be absolutely observed—no sophistical 
diminution of their absolute nature is allowed to the Yogi. To him the moral 
laws are absolute./ Thus the first rule of Ahimsa says “ kill not.” This is an 
absolute rule. There cannot be any exceptions or reservations. The enemies 
of £he country, the renegades of religion, the blasphemers of sages and saints, 
the murderer, the criminal—kill none. To Yogi the vow of non*killing is 
absolute. He must not kill even in self-defence of himself or of his near and 
dear ones. Hence the rule says; “ They (Yama) are the great vow universal, 
and not limited by caste, country, age and condition.” (II. 3t). So also 
with truth. Oi*e must not lie for the sake of one’s country or State or Br&h- 
ma^a or cow, &c. Not only this : there are certain omissions which become as 
bad as actual commissions of these sins. He incurs sin if he causes another 
to do it or permits its being done* 
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The third Aiiga of Yoga is A^ana or posture. No particular posture is 
obligatory, but the posture must be such as is steady and easy ; nob painful 
or irksome. The various postures given in books of Hafha Yoga such as 
Oheranda Sarnhita or Siva Sainhita are useful as physical exercises, for the 
otherwise sedentary Yogi. 

The fourth Aiiga of Yoga is the much abused Pranayama or the Regu¬ 
lation of breath. The Yoga has come to mean, in tho thoughts of many, 
posturing and nose closing. But the right regulation of breath as a mental 
and physical effect was pointed out long ago. The Western science has come 
to recognise its advantages and Books of Breathing are not as rare now as they 
were when we first wrote about it in 1882 A. D. 

The fifth Aiiga of Yoga is Pratyahara or Abstraction. It is a state of 
catalepsy when the senses do not come into contact with their objects. It is 
the state of the inhibition of the senses. A pistol may be fired near the ear 
of the Yogi and he will not hear it. Ammonia may be held under his nostrils 
and he will not smell it, and so on. 

All tho abovo five are Bahiraiiga or the external. The internal Yoga 
which has to deal with the mind and mind alone consists of the last three 
Angas—Dharana, Dhy&na and Samadhi. 

The Third Chapter gives a description of this Antaraiiga Yoga. The 
Dh&ran&, Dhy&tia and Samadhi are collectively called Samyama. 

When the stage of catalepsy is reached, the Yogi fixes his mind on any 
particular portion of his body. This holding the mind in a particular part 
is Dh&ran& or concentration. 

The continuation of the mental effort to keep the mind there is Dkyaua 
or meditation. 

This meditation (Dhyana) turns into Samadhi or contemplation when 
the Self is lost as if it were, the object of meditation alone remains in the mind 
and shines out alone. 

This Samyama—concentration, meditation and contemplative trance— 
is the great instrument of acquiring all knowledge of supersensuous verities. 
It is the strong searchlight of the mind which turned on any object, reveals its 
inmost core. It is the great light of wisdom—Prajfialoka. 

This Samyama must be applied to plane after plane of nature, physical, 
astral, mental, &c. One cannot jump to a higher plane, leaving off an inter¬ 
mediate plane—the progress is gradual. 

The Yogi Who has mastered Samyama as regards a higher plane should 
not desecrate this faculty by employing it in lower planes. He who by 
Samyama, has learnt communion with God, should not waste his faculty in 
thought-reading, clairvoyance, bringing messages from the dead to the living 
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or vice versa. He should not squander liis energy in hunting up the past 
records in the astral light, nor the shadows of the future in the Br&hmic Idea. 

What is the state of mind in Sam&dhi and Nirodha? Is it a state of 
perfect quiescence of the mental body? As regards the mental body is it a 
state of perfect stillness so far as the vehicle is concerned, but it is a state of 
great molecular motion in the mental body itself. The molecules of the 
mental body are thrown in a very high state of vibration, though the body 
in all appearance is in perfect calm. This vibration of the molecules of the 
mental body, becomes by practice, rhythmic and this rhythmic flow is the 
mental peace of Samadhi. The swing of the vibration lies between one-point- 
edness and all pointedness—between the contraction to a point and expansion 
to embrace a whole universe. That which appears to be the stillness of Sa- 
m&dhi is perhaps the highest activity possible. Even what is called one- 
pointedness is itself a state of utmost activity. When the mind is one-pointed 
it does not mean that one idea is indelibly impressed on the mind like an 
engraving on a stone, but that the mind is working so quickly that the image 
of one is formed in no time as it were, destroyed in no time as it were, 
and formed again. This quick succession of the same form is one-pointed- 
ness. In ordinary states one idea is followed by another idea. In one- 
pointedness the same idea vanishes and re-appears again and again. Thus what 
is called fixing the mind to a thought is really making the mind reproduce one 
thought over and over again, in the utmost quickness of succession, 
without the intrusion of any foreign thought. 

The Third Chapter then gives a list of psychic powers and how to acquire 
them by applying Samyama. The power of knowing the past, present and 
future is by making Samyama ou three-fold modifications which all objects 
are constantly undergoing (III. 13). 

Methods are laid down as how to acquire the memory of past births, 
how to read the thoughts of others, how to disappear from sight, how to get 
strength, how to see through closed doors, how to know the solar system and 
astronomy, &c., &c. These methods have a meaning only for him who knows 
the practice of Samyama. Without that no amount of thinking on the solar 
plexus will give one a knowledge of internal anatomy, &c. 

The Fourth Chapter deals with Kaivalya or final emancipation—the reali¬ 
sation by Man that he is separated from Mind-Mat ter. 

The psychic powers or Siddhis are either innate, or produced through 
the means of medicinal drugs, or suggestion of Mantra, or asceticism or con¬ 
templation. Some are born psychics, as Kapila, Swedenborg, &c. Temporary 
psychic powers may be acquired through anaesthetics, such as chloroform, 
hashish, &c. Psychic faculties may be developed by the recitation of certain 
Mantras, or the suggestion of sound. Some persons have acquired psychic 
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powers through austerities. The fifth or contemplation is the method of this 
Yoga system. 

The born psychics are those who had practised Yoga in their past 
lives. They are like eggs in which the bird has already fully formed—break 
the shell and the bird comes out. But ordinary men are eggs that require 
hatching for lives to develop the bird, The born psychics are like.a field by 
the side of a reservoir of water on a higher level. It only requires the opening 
of the sluice to flood the field with water. It only requires some exciting 
cause to make a born psychic a developed Yogi. Ordinary men are, however, 
like fields, which are away from any source of water, and which require to be 
irrigated by bringing water from a distance, with great exertion, in this life. 
A Yogi, having attained the power of Sam&dhi, sets about destroying his past 
Karmas. All Karmas may be divided into three diasses:—(1) The acts done in 
the past whose consequences the man must suffer in the present life: the 
Karmas to expiate which he has taken the present birth or incarnation. They 
are the ripe Karmas (Prarabdha). (2) The Karmas done in the past, but 
which are not ripe, and will have to be expiated in some future life. They are 
the stored Karmas or unripe (Sanchita). (3) The Karmas which a man creates 
in his present life, and which have to be expiated in a future or the present 
life. This last kind of act—the fresh Karmas, can be stopped. By devotion 
to the Lord and doing everything in a spirit of service, no fresh Karmas 
are ‘generated. The incurring of debt is stopped. The man, however, 
has to pay off past debts—the ripe and unripe Karmas. The ripe Karmas 
will produce their effects in the present life. The Yogi does not trouble 
himself ab<-»ut this. But the unripe or stored Karmas require a future 
birth. It is here that the Yoga is of the greatest practical importance. 
The Yogi is not bound to wait for future lives in order to get an opportunity 
to pay off the debt of Sanchita Karmas. He simultaneously creates ALL the 
bodies that those Sanchita Karmas require—through those bodies expiates all 
his Karmas simultaneously. Every one of such body has a Chittaor mentality 
of his own. This is the Nirmana-chitta or the Artificial mind—like the 
Pseudo-Personalities of hypnotic trance. These artificial minds arise simulta¬ 
neously like so many sparks from the Ahamkaric matter of the Yogi’s Self, and 
they ensoul the artificial bodies created for them. These artificial bodies with 
artificial minds in them walk through the earth in hundreds—they are 
distinguished from ordinary men by the fact that they are perfectly methodical 
in all their acts, and automatic in their lives. All these artificials are controlled 
by the consciousness of the Yogi. One consciousness controlling hundred 
automatons. Every one of these automatons has a particular destiny, a parti¬ 
cular portion of the Sanchita Karma to exhaust. As soon as that destiny is 
fulfilled, the Yogi withdraws his ray from it, and the ‘‘man” dies a sudden 
death—a heart failure generally. 
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Now what is the difference between the ordinary mind and the Yoga- 
created mind—the natural Chitta and the artificial Chitta. The natural mind 
by experience gains a habit, the impressions are stored in it and they, as 
V&san&s, become the seeds of desires and activities. The artificial mind is 
incapable of storing up impressions in it. It has no V&san&s and consequently 
it disintegrates as soon as the body falls down. 

The actions performed by the Yogi, through his ordinary or the extra¬ 
ordinary bodies—through the body with which he was born, or through the 
bodies which he gives birth to by Yoga power—are no actions in the ethical 
sense of the word. They are not Karmas —neither good nor bad. They are 
the paying up of the past debt3, and not incurring of fresh liabilities. With 
ordinary men the actions are good or bad, or a mixture of both—white or 
black or grey, all such actions produce their effects—particular kind of birth, 
particular length of life period, particular kinds of life experiences—or produce 
their effect as tendencies to certain kinds of actions. Both kinds of effects con¬ 
stitute th q fate or the destiny of man. 

Tendency is memory. The essence of memory is converted into tendency. 
The tendencies with which a man is born are the extracts of all the memories 
of a particular kind. The events of the past life are not remembered, but from 
the tendencies of the present life one can easily infer what those events must 
have been to give rise to these tendencies. The surgical operation may be 
forgotten, because performed under chloroform, or in infancy, but from the 
nature of the cicatrix one can infer what must have been the nature of the 
operation. Therefore, the Smriti (memory) and Samskara (tendency or habit) 
are really one (Ekarupatva) —IV. 9. Acts produce habits, habits lead to acts 
—the circle of V&sana is eternal, and beginningless. Is it possible to break 
this chain of habits and acts, acts and habits ? Jnana is the only means. 
Through Jnana alone is possible to destroy this inexorable chain of causation. 

Now what is this Jnana or wisdom ? It is the realisation of the dis¬ 
tinction between the Purusa or Spirit, and Prakjiti or mind-matter-energy. 
Purusa is pure consciousness or rather Ohitsakti—power of consciousness. By 
his proximity to Prakriti (mind-energy-matter) ic induces in the latter his 
quality. This induction takes place in the purest part of Prakriti in the 
Buddhic-essence (the mental portion of Prakyiti) : Just as soft iron becomes 
magnetised by its proximity to iron. Thus Chit-sakti or consciousness is two¬ 
fold,—the pure consciousness of the spirit or spiritual consciousness and the 
consciousness of the Buddhisattva or mental consciousness. The pure Buddhi- 
sattva (devoid of Rajas and Tamas) reflects the spirit and appears like spirit 
and is mistaken for it. Jfi&na consists in the discrimination of this difference, 
realising that the Chitta is the instrument and not the Self. In the state of 
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Sam&dhi, when this highest knowledge is realised, then arises the positive 
activity of the Spirit. Up to this time the effort was in a sense negative 
only—separating the Spirit from mind-energy-matter. When this separation 
is realised, then the Spirit manifests its own attributes fully. This manifes¬ 
tation of the attributes (dharraa) of the Spirit on its own plane above the 
planes of Prakjiti (mind-energy-matter) is the highest form of Sam&dhi. It is 
positive Sam&dhi and is called Dharma-Megha Sam&dhi. Dharma means 
highest activity, above the sphere of causation, whore the actions are neither 
white, black nor grey, an activity that leads to the highest end of Man—an 
activity which is the highest end of Man. It is called Megha or cloud, because 
this state of Sam&dhi rains such Dharma—is full of Dharma and Dharma alone. 
It is the cloud which showers all blessings on the lower planes—while the Man 
himself basks in the Light of tho Eternal Sun. Every Mukta Yogi is a Dharma- 
Megha—the Cloud of Holiness—the showerer of good and nothing but good 
on all creation. A man who has become a Dharma-Megha—a Cloud of 
Holiness, is above all afflictions and Karmas, his mind is free from all taints, 
and there is nothing that is beyond the scope of his knowledge. Being the 
Cloud of Dharma all attributes are known to him. Then the man is in his 
Svarftpa—this is Kaivalya, this is Self-realisation— tho state of true Freedom, 
though full of highest activity. Such a Man, the Dharma-Megha, the Cloud 
of Holiness, is a blessing to the thirsting humanity—nay a blessing to the 
whole creation. 


Dated, February, 1910. 


S. C. V. 
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THE GLOSS OF ViCHASPATl MISRA 

CHAPTER THE FIRST, ON TRANCE (SAMADHI). 

SAfcra I. 

gm « \» 

fn Atha, now. Yoga, of Yoga, or concentration, contemplation (Sam&dhi) 
Anusasnam, a revised text, or explanation. 

1. Now a revised text of Yoga. 
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VyAsA’S COMMENTARY, 

" Now."—This word here denotes undertaking. A text giving a revised 
critical teaching of Yoga is to be understood as having been undertaken. 

Yoga is contemplation (Sam&dhi, trance), and it is a characteristic of 
the mind pervading all its planes. The planes of the mind are :— 

Wandering (Ksipta); Forgetful (Mdtdha); Occasionally steady or dis¬ 
tracted (Viksipta); One pointed (Ekftgra); and Restrained (Niruddha). 
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Of these the contemplation in the occasionally steady mind does not 
fall under the heading of Yoga, because of unsteadiness appearing in close 
sequence. That however, which in the one-pointed mind, fully shows forth 
an object existing as such in its most perfect form, removes the afflictions, 
loosens the bonds of karma and thus inclines it towards restraint, is said to 
be the Cognitive Trance (Samprajf&ta Sam&dhi). And we shall explain 
further that this is accompanied by philosophical curiosity (vitarka), medi¬ 
tation (vich&ra), bliss (ananda), and egoism (asmifcA) 

When however all the modifications come under restraint, the trance is 
ultra-cognitive (Asamprajfi&ta Samfidhi), 

vAchaspatps GLOSS. 

BhagavAn Patafijali here composed the aphorism, “Now a revised text of Yoga,” 
with the objeot of stating briefly the subject of the treatise be desired to write, so 
that it may attract the intelligent student and also that the reader may be able to 
understand with ease. 

The word ‘Now’ (atha) the first of the sentenoe is explained:—“ ‘Now’: —This 
word here denotes undertaking.” 

This word ‘now’ does not here denote sequence, as it does in, 11 ‘Now’there is 
light” 

The word < anu4&8ana > means here a text-book, the derivative meaning being 
that by which something is taught: and this cannot be begun in sequence of the 
performance of mental and physical restraint. On the contrary, however, the desire 
to know and the knowledge of realities appear in sequence of the desire to explain 
the knowledge of realities. Assays the Veda:—“Therefore let him see the self, 
in the self ” after having controlled the mind and the senses and become desireless, 
enduring and contemplative, (Br. U. IV. 4. 23). 

Although it is possible that the questioning of a student the performance of 
purificatory actions (tapas), and employment of alchemy may serve as antecedents, 
they are not to bo taken as such here, because the recognition and taking up of the 
study by a student are of no use in making a treatise on Yoga authoritative. Even 
if there should be no student for tlie time being, the work should be undertaken if 
authoritative. If however not authoritative, it should be given up, even though there 
be a student askiug for it. The existence of an immediate sequence between the know¬ 
ledge of truth and the desire to explain it is hereby refuted. 

If, however, the meaning is to be taken to be undertaking, then by speaking of 
the Yoga to be disoussed by undertaking the work, the whole meaning and objeot of 
the work is set forth; and the student is easily informed and set to work in the belief 
that trance is the means of the highest good, as set forth in the Vedas, the Smrifcis, 
the Itih.lsas, and the PuraQas. 

Thd question arises, Is the work ‘Now* to bo taken to mean undertaking in all 
works 1 Because in that case it would mean the same in the Ved&nta Sfitra. 

Athato Brahmajijft^. 

“Now then a desire to know Brahma.”—I. 1. 1. 

To meet this objection the Commentator specifies:—‘This word here , dsc.' 

Another doubt arises. How is Patafijali, the author of the Yoga Teaching, when 
we have it in the Sm;iti of the Yogi Y&jflavalkya, that Hirai<yagarbha and no other 
ancient wis the original teacher of Yoga. For this reason the author of the aphor¬ 
isms has used the wonl ‘Anusasana’ (revised text) which means teaching after it has 
already been taught, not only teaching. 
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Because the word ‘Now’ means here an undertaking, the Commentator says that 
the meaning is that, ‘a text giving a revised critical teaching of Yoga is to be under¬ 
stood as having been undertaken.’ 

But why should it be said that a work teaching Yoga is undertaken here ? It 
is Yoga itself that is intended to be discussed here. 

For this reason is it said:—‘Is to be understood, <fcc.’ It is true that Yoga is 
spoken of as the subject of discussion here. It can, however, be discussed only by 
means of a work treating of the subject. The action of the teacher works through 
the instrument and does not directly operate upon the object. With the object of 
specifically mentioning the aotion of the teacher, his work treating of the subjeot oi 
Yoga is to be understood as having been undertaken. Yoga, however, is to be under¬ 
taken as the subject of the work. 

It should also be known that the hearing of the sound of the word ‘atha’ (now] 
when used to denote undertaking, is considered auspioious, like the sight of a jar full 
of water, which some one may be carrying. 

The Commentator now removes the doubt as to the meaning of the word ‘Yoga, 
which arises from its ordinary connotation. Thus says he, “Yoga is contemplation.’ 
The word ‘Yoga’ is derived from the root Yuj, to contemplate, and not from the rool 
Yujir, to join, in which latter case it would mean conjunction. 

Another question arises again. Trance (Samadhi) is to be described later on ai 
being only a branch of Yoga. How can it then be that a part only may be the whole 

The Commentator adds for this reason ‘and it pervades all its planes.’ It ii 
the word and (clia) which distinguishes the whole from the part. 

The pianos are the states to be mentioned later on, the Madhum&ti the Madhu 
pratikft, and Visok&. They are the states of the mind in which the potencies only ar< 
left in residue in the mind. Yoga, defined as the restraint of mental modifications, ii 
present in all these planes, i. e., in all these states of the mind. Not so the trance whiol 
is only a branch of it. 

Yoga is given here only its root meaning of contemplation, because the state 
ment is made here only as an incentive to study, without intending to emphasize th 
distinction between the whole and the part. The real meaning of the word ‘Yoga’ i 
only the restraint of mental modifications. 

For the refutation of those who say that the restraint of mental modifications i 
dependent upon the self, by reason of the modifications themselves being cognition 
and therefore dependent upon the self, it is said:—‘‘and it is a characteristic of tb 
mind.’ 

By the word ‘mind’ (chitta) the internal organ, the will-to-know is hinted a 
The power of consciousness, which is constant in its eternity and thus unchangeabh 
cannot have the faoulty of knowledge for its characteristic. The will-to-be, which i 
the same as the will-to-know, however may. This is the meaning. 

Grant that, but if the Yoga pervades all the mental planes, then, the w&nderinj 
the forgetful and the distracted planes of the mind too should be understood by tb 
word ‘Yoga’ showing as they do the restrain of certain mental modifications relative! 
to the others. To remove this doubt, the planes to be taken and rejeoted as fallin 
within ‘Yoga’ are mentioned, beginning with the word, 'wandering <feo.’ 

The wandering plane or condition of the mind is that in whioh it is alwa; 
thrown by disturbing Energy (Rajas) towards these and those objects, and is tin 
extremely unsteady. 

In the forgetf ul condition, the mind is possessed of the modification of deep slot 
on account of the excess of inertia (the quality of Tamas). 

The occasionally steady or distracted is differentiated from the wandering. T1 
difference consists in the occasional steadiness of that which is for the most pai 
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unsteady. This excess of its unsteadiness is either acquired, or brought about by the 
obstacles of disease, disinclination, &c., to be mentioned later. 

the one-pointed is that which moves along one line only. 

The restrained mind is that in which all the mental modifications have been res¬ 
trained, and exist only as potencies. 

Of these, the wandering and the forgetful modifications are not denied here 
expressly the status of Yoga, being far removed as they are from that state, inasmuch 
as notwithstanding the existence of relative restraint in them, they do not even form 
links in the chain of causes which lead to the highest good, and because they are in 
eonflict with the nature theroof. To the occasionally steady , however, the status of 
Yoga is expressly denied, because in this caso it is possible to mistake it as such on 
account of its occasional manifestation of steadiness over existing objects of knowledge. 
In the occasionally steady mind the contemplation does not fall under the heading of 
Yoga consisting as it does only of an occasional steadiness of the mind over an existing 
object. Why 1 Beoause it is followed in close sequence by its contrary state of unstea¬ 
diness and inapplication. Having fallen as it does in the midst of the manifestations 
of a contrary class, its very nature becomes difficult to distinguish from the very first 
as cause or effect. A seed which has remained in fire even for three or four seconds, 
will most certainly not sprout into leaves, oven though sown. 

Which contemplative mental state is then Yoga, if not the one which follows 
or is followed closely by unsteadiness 1 

‘That however which in the one-pointed mind, ike ’ 

The words ‘existing as such’ keep cut an object whose existence is only fastened 
Upon the reality. The words, ‘in its most perfect form’ are used to signify the best, 
that which manifests its essence to its utmost capacity. This is mentioned because 
the phenomenon of deep sleep also has a mind directed towards the one point which is 
its then object ; that is tc say, the quality of inertia (taraas) which though characte¬ 
rized by the absence of all other mental phenomena, does still exist as such ; and the 
excess of inertia ia bad because it is the cause of the afflictions. 

The word, ‘fully’ is used to qualify the words, ‘shows forth,’ because the showing 
forth, t. 6., the knowledge of the realities may be accomplished by verbal and inferen¬ 
tial cognition also. Knowledge so obtained however, is not competent to remove 
nescience (avidya) which is direotly present in the mind; whereas inferential and verbal 
knowledge are after all indirect, the object being absent. The word ‘fully’ (pra) signi¬ 
fies intensity, and therefore indicates direct perceptual knowledge. The present sight 
of two moons and the doubt as to any particular direction of space go on existing, even 
though inference and authority point the other way. 

Efeoism and the other afflictions have their root in nescience. The appearance 
of knowledge means the removal of nescience. Egoism and other afflictions are also 
removed on the appearance of knowledge, beoause they are contrary thereto, and 
because the oause of their existence is destroyed For this reason the words, ‘removes 
the afflictions’ have been added to the description. 

For the same reason does it loosen the bonds in the shape of actions (karma). 
It is non-antecedent action that is desired to be understood here, by using the word 
denoting the cause to mean the effect. 

‘Loosens’ means renders unfit for the production of effects. It will be said further 
“It ripens into life-time, life-state and life-experience, if the root exists.”— II, 13 , 

“And inclines it towards restraint” means that it was not so inclined before. 

This cognitive trance ib four-fold. Hence is it said, 

* f ‘this is accompanied, &c.’ 
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The ultra-cognitive trance is described by the words, 

•When however all the modifications, &o.* 

In the cognitive trance are restrained those mental modifications of real cogni¬ 
tion, ifco., which are of the nature of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and tamas): 
and this is done by resort to the class of mental modifications which are of the nature 
of the essence (sattva), In the ultra-cognitive however, all modifications are restrained. 
This is the meaning. 

The mental planes of Madhumati, ike., which find their end in these two states, 
are all the planes. That which pervades all these planes is called Sarvabhauma, 
all-pervading. 

» S&tra 2. 
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zffn: Yogah, yoga, f% tT Chitta, of the mind, mental. 3 fa Vritti, of the modi¬ 
fications, changes, various forms, frflcfai Nirodhah, restraint. 

2. Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications. 
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The following aphorism was composed with the object of formulating 
its defiuition:— 

‘Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications.’ 

Because the word.‘all’is not put in before (mental modifications) the 
Cognitive also is termed Yoga. 

The mind is possessed of the ‘three qualities,’ showing as it does the 
nature of illumination, activity and inertia. Mental Essence manifesting 
as illumination bves power and objects of sense, when mixed upwithdistnrb- 
i' g energy (rajas> and inertia (tamas). The same pierced through by inertia 
(tamas) approaches vice, ignonnee, and absence of desirelessness and supine* 
ness. The same shining all round with the veil <>f forgetfulness removed, but 
affected by a touch of disturbing energy, approaches virtue, knowledge, desire* 
i lessness, and masterlulness. Tne same becomes itself when the least impurity 
disturbing energy (rajas) is removed. It then shows forth only the distktp 
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tion of nature between the Essence of objective being and the conscious 
principle (purusa\ and approaches the state of trance called the Cloud, of 
Virtue (dharma-megha). This the thinkers call the Highest intellection. 
(Faram prasahkhyftnam)« 

The power, of consciousness changes not. It goes not from object to 
object. Tho objects are shown to it. It is pure and infinite. This pheno¬ 
menon (of the knowledge of the distinct nature of the two) is, however, of the 
nature of the Objective Essence, and is the opposite thereof On this account 
the mind freed from attachment to that too, restrains even this form of mani¬ 
festation. In that state it is possessed of residual potencies alone. That is 
the seedless trance. It is called the ultra-cognitive because nothing is cognized 
in that state. 

This is the two-fold Yoga, the restraint of mental modifications. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The second aphorism is introduced by the words, r 

‘This aphorism was composed, Ac.* 

The word ‘its’ refers to the two descriptions of Yoga, mentioned in the previous 
aphorism. 

“Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications.” 

That particular state of the mind in which the manifestations of real cognition, 
Ac., have been restrained, is tbe state of Yoga. 

The question arises, is not this definition bad, inasmuch as it does not cover 
the Cognitive Trance, in which that class of mental modifications which are of the 
very nature of its essence (sattva) are not restrained » 

For this reason the Commentator says :—“ Because the word ‘ all * is not put in, 
Ac.” If the restraint of all the mental modifications were mentioned, the definition 
would not cover the Cognitive Trance. The restraint of mental modifications, 
however, which checks the operation of the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition, 
comprehends that too. In the Cognitive Trance also, the mental modifications caused 
by disturbing Energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) are restrained. In fact, the Cogni¬ 
tive trance is the restraint of these modifications. 

Why then does the one mind come into relationship with the wandering and 
other (more than one) planes 1 Further, what is the object of restraining the modifica¬ 
tions of the mind so conditioned ? To meet this apprehended questioning, the 
Commentator first takes up the cause of the mind thus coming into relationship with 
different conditions (planes). 

‘The mind is possessed of the three qualities • 

The Essenoe (sattva) is there, because it has the nature of illumination. Dis¬ 
turbing Energy is there, because of its possessing the nature of activity. The quality 
of darkness (tamas) is there, because of its possessing the nature of inertia. 

The mention of the nature of illumination is suggestive. All the other qualities, 
therefore, of the Essence of things (sattva), such as brightness, lightness, joy and 
others are indicated. 

By aotivity other qualites of disturbing Energy, such as remorse and sorrow, etc., 
are indicated. 

Inertia is the characteristic modification of the quality of Tamas, the opposite 
of the quality of activity. By the mention of inactivity are indicated heaviness, in¬ 
terception, helplessness, etc. 
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The meaning is that the mind although one , passes into more conditions than 
one, beoause it is made up of the three qualities (gunas) and its modifications are 
various, because the ‘qualities’ being unequal, fall into a variety of combinations. 

Now the Commentator illustrates so far as may be, these very planes of the mind, 
the wandering and others, possessing as they do differences of sub-states;—“Mental 
Essenoe, &c,” 

Mental Essence means the Objective Essence (sattva) which has evolved as mind. 
By saying that the mental essence has the nature of illumination, it is shown that the 
mind has the quality of Essence (sattva) for its chief faotor. 

When in the mind, the disturbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and tamas) are a 
little less predominant than its own Essence, but equal to each other, then to it are 
dear power and the objects of sense, such os sound, <fcc. The mind, on account of the 
Essenoe being its ruling factor, desires to dwell upon reality. But because the reality 
is veiled by Inertia (tamas) it mistakes the attainments of Attenuation (Anim&), <fcc., 
for the reality ; and desires to dwell and dwells upon them for a moment. Being pushed 
away, however, by Energy (rajas), even from this resting place, it finds not the rest 
sought after even there, but gets only a liking for them. As to sound, &c., why its 
love of them is well established as a matter of course, ever inclining as it does towards 
them by its own nature. It is the occasionally steady mind that is thus described. 

While explaining the wandering mind, the author indicates the Forgetful mind 
also by words beginning with, ‘The same pioroed through thereafter by Inertia, &o.’ 

When Inertia flows into the mind and conquers Energy, then the Energy, having 
beoome incapable of driving the veil of the darkness of Inertia away from the Essence 
of the mind, it is rendered lazy by the Inertia, and approaches vice, &c. Ignorance is 
Untrue knowledge. Further, the knowledge in deep sleep is described as depending 
upon the notion of the absence of all other modifications. Therefore the state of for¬ 
getfulness (the Mu lha Bhumi) is also indicated. The absence of masterfulness or 
supineness is the non-fulfilment of one’s wishes everywhere. The meaning is that the 
mind becomes pervaded by vice, &c. 

By the words, ‘The same when the veil of forgetfulness, <fec.,’ the author means 
that, when the same mental Essence shines out in its own nature, then the mind 
approaches virtue, knowledge, desirelessness and masterfulness. Forgetfulness is 
inertia (tamas) and the same is the veil. When the veil is removed, it becomes as 
above described. It is for this reason that it illuminates all the specialized, the un- 
speoialized, the undifferentiated phenomenal and noumenal states and the Purusa. • 

Inasmuch as notwithstanding this, it may not be capable of manifesting virtue 
and masterfulness on account of the absence of activity, the Commentator says 
‘When it is affected by a touoh of rajas, &c.” The meaning is that because Energy 
is the cause of activity, virtue, &c., exist in that stata 

This gives a comprehensive description of the mental Essence of the two classes 
of Yogis who have reached the stage of Cognitive Trance, the Madhubhumikas and the 
Prajftfijyotisas of the middle path. Now the author describes the state of mind of the 
fourth class of Yogis, the Dhy finis or thinkers who have passed the domain of things to 
be known:— 

‘The same mind becomes itself, when the least impurity of disturbing Energy is 
removed.’ It is for this very reason that it becomes fixed in its own nature. Purified 
of the dross of disturbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and tamas) by the device of heat¬ 
ing it with the re agents of practice and desirelessness, the gold of the .Essence of the 
will-to-know becomes established in its own nature, and becomes the master of the 
senses and their objects. It has thus fulfilled much of its work, but goes on working 5 
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as its great work with the achievement of the knowledge of the distinction between the 
Gbjeotive Essence and oonsoiousness. The author says:— 

“The same beoomes itself when the least impurity of disturbing Energy is removed. 
It then shows forth only the distinction of nature between the Essence of Objective 
Nature and the conscious principle, and approaches the state of contemplation called 
the Cloud of Virtue.” The Cloud of Virtue will be described later. He describes here 
a term better known among the Yogis :—“This the thinkers, Ac.” The thinkers call the 
mind showing forth the distinction of the natures of the Objective Essence and the cons- 
oious Principle, and having the Cloud of Virtue as the other end, by the name of the 
Highest Intelleotion. The mind is there spoken of as an abstraction, because the 
characteristic and the characterized are intended to be spoken of as one. 

The Commentator now shows that the power of consciousness is the good and the 
faculty of discriminative knowledge is not the good. This is with the object of intro¬ 
ducing the Inhibitive Trance (Nirodha Samadhi), which restrains the mental modifi¬ 
cations of discriminative knowledge, and brings about the perfect freedom of the cons- 
oious principle :— 

“ The power of consciousness changes not, Ao.” 

Impurity consists in identifying the self with pleasure and pain and forgetfulness. 
Pleasure and pain both oause pain to him who discriminates. Hence they too to be 
given up like pain. Even th© very beautiful gives pain having an end. Therefore that 
also has to be given up by him who discriminates. This impurity and end do not exist 
in the power of consciousness or the Purusa. Hence is it sa id to be pure and infinite. 

But how is this power of consciousness pure when it takes the forms of pleasure- 
able, painful and forgetful objects, sounds, Ac., while cognizing them ? And how again is 
it infinite, when it takes up that form and also gives it up? To meet this the author 

‘The objects are shown to it ’ 

It is so described because the objective sounds, Ac., are shown to it. It might 
be impure and finite if it took the forms of the objeots in the same way as does the will- 
to-be. It is in fact the will-to be that takes the forms of the objects and presents them 
to the consciousness, which follows its forms. Thence is it said that the Purusa 
cognizes. 

The doubt again arises, how can an objeot be known if the power of conscious¬ 
ness do not take possession of the will-to-be appearing as an object ? If it does take 
possession, how can it be said that it has not taken the form of the object ? For this 
reason says the author :— 

“It goes not from objeot to object.” 

Going from object to object means motion, and the teaching is that consciousness 
does not move. But then how does it take possession of that form ? For this reason he 
says:— 

“ The power of consciousness changes not.” 

The three fold change, indicated by characteristic, differentia and condition, does 
not exist in consciousness, that it may put on the form of action and thereby change 
in conjunction with the will-to-be. It will be described further on how it cognizes, 
even though it moves not. 

Thus it is established that the power of consciousness is the good. It has been 
said that the manifestation of discriminative knowledge is not the good, being as it ia 
of the nature of the will-to-be. For this reason it is the opposite of the power of cons¬ 
ciousness. 

When even the manifestation of discrimination also is to given up, what is to be 
said of the other modifications whioh are full of shortcomings f This is the meaning. 
Henoe for this reason, the discussion of the Inhibitive Trance is properly introduced. 
Therefore the author says:— 

“On this aoeount the mind tends to turn from it, Ac,” The meaning is that it 
cfeeoks the indulgence of discriminative knowledge too, by the Higher desirelessness, 
^hioh is the illumination of knowledge itself, 
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Now bo describes what the aspeot of the mind is when all its modifications have 
been restrained:— 

“ In that state, Ac.” That state means the state of Restraint (Nirodha). The 
nature of restraint or inhibition is described:—“It is the seedless.” 

The vehiole of aotions with that of afflictions is the seed of life-statei life-period 
and life-experienoe. The seedless is that which has gone beyond that. 

Now the author gives another name of the same which is better known to the 
Yogis and which is descriptive of the mental state, the ultra-oognitive. 

“Nothing is cognized in that, Ao.” 

He summarizes:—“This is the two fold Yoga, the restraint of the modifications 
of the mind . 11 

Sfttra 3. 

<^1 \ II 

Tad a, then, at that time, at the time of concentration. 3 * 5 : Draafuh, 
of the seer, of the soul, graft Sva-ihpe, in his own nature, or state. wraifw^ 
Avasth&nam, resting, standing, remaining, lying. 

3. Then the seer stands in his own nature. 

5 * cm 11 ? 11 * 

vyAsa. 

There being no object of cognition in that state of the mind, what is thn 
state of the conscious principal (purusa) who has identified himself with the 
cognitions of the Will-to-be? “Then the seer stands in bis own nature/' 
At that time the power of consciousness is established in its own nature, as 
in the state of perfect freedom. In the outgoing mind it appears to be not so 
centred in its own nature, though in reality it is the same. 

vAchaspatts gloss. 

Now says he, in order to introduce the next aphorism: — 

“There being no objeot cognition in that state of the mind, Ac / 1 The word 
‘what 1 is inquisitive. The meaning is this. The conscious principle is always perceived 
as the very self of the cognitions of the Will-to-know taking on the forms of various 
objeots. He is never perceived as separate from the cognitions of the Will-to know. 
For this reason the knowledge of the will-to-be is of the very nature of the conscious 
principle, as light of the sun. And it does not exist when the mind is in a state of 
residual potency (sasmsk&ra). And no existenoe can last as suoh when it has given up 
its nature. 

Let it be so. But then why does not the Purusa know the Will-to-be in its 
state of residual potency 1 To meet this he says:—“there being no objeot of cogni¬ 
tion, Ao.” 

It is not the Will-to-know alone, but the Will-to-know whioh has the objects of 
the Purusa to achieve that is the sphere of consciousness. The objeots of the Purusa 
are discriminative knowledge and the experience of the objective world. These two 
no longer exist in the state of inhibition (nirodha). Therefore the non-existence of 
objects in that state is established. The author gives the;answer by the aphorism— 
“Then the seer stands in his own nature/’ 


to 
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By the word ‘svarfipa* (his own nature), the author excludes the appearances of 
the oalm, the ruffied and the forgetful (the s&nta, the Ghora and the Mftdha) which 
have been fastened upon it. The nature of the Purusa is consciousness alone unaffected by 
the contaots (of objeots placed alongside), not the cognitive aotion of the Will-to-know 
appearing as oalm, &o. This is the nature of contacts. It is like the redness which 
appeafs in a crystal pure white by nature, when a Japa (Chinese rose) flower is placed 
in oontaot therewith. And it is not neoessary that when the things plaoed in contact are 
removed, the thing with which they have been plaoed in contact, should also disappear. 
That would mean enoroachment of the one into the sphere of the other. The 
locative case is used, because the thing and the nature of the thing are conoieved 
as being separate, although in reality the same, and not distinct. 

The same meaning is rendered clear by the Commentator:— 

a At that time the power of consciousness, (frc.” And that time, in the state of 
restraint and not in the state of outgoing. 

Let that be so. But then the power of consciousness, not standing in its own 
nature when the Will-to-be is in the state of outgoing activity, and becoming estab¬ 
lished in that state when in the state of inhibition, becomes changeful. If it be said 
thalf it remains established in its own nature even in the state of outgoing aotivity, 
then there would be no difference between the states of outgoing activity and inhibi¬ 
tion. For this reason says the author: — 

‘In the outwardly inclined mind, <fcc.' 

The power of consciousness, oonstant because standing alone, is never disturbed 
in its own nature; and for this reason is the same inactivity as in the state of rest¬ 
raint. The mother-of pearl does not for certain, put on and give up its true nature, 
while becoming the object of true or false knowledge. The knower, however, fancies 
it to be something different from what it really is. 

In relation to the Tnhibitive Trance, the Cognitive Trance also is a state of 
outgoing activity. 

Sutra 4. 

II » II 

^ffrVritti, with modifications. Sariipyam, identification. 

itratra, at other times elsewhere. 

4. Identification with modifications elsewhere. 

i am * i nsjfcr i 

fafroroFwftigrsT* frfsrfsnrPTtqgrffi: aafa mfipr; i 

*T**?*ft ggj || m || 

VYASA. 

How then? On account of objects being presented to it, identification 
with modifications takes place elsewfyeie. The conscious principle (purusa) 
is not unaffected by whatever may be the modifications of the mind in the 
state of outgoing activity. And so in the aphorism *:— 

“Knowledge is but one.; discrimination alone is knowledge" 

*Pafioha ikhA, (S. B. H. Vol. XI. where this aphorism has been translated as 
“There is but one spiritual intuition of the self ; it is nothing but manifestation which 
is the Spiritual Intuition of the self.”) 
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The mind is like a magnet energized by nearness alone. Being seen it 
becomes the possession of its lord, the purusa. Therefore the reason for know¬ 
ing the modifications of the mind is the eternal relation of the purusa. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

For the purpose of introducing another aphorism, the author puts the question * 
1 How then V The meaning is this. In what manner does it shine then, if it is not 
perceived to be what it really is. Adding the word which explains the cause, he reads 
the aphorism:— 

“On account of objects being presented to it, identification with modifications 
takes place elsewhere. ” 

Elsewhere:—In the state of outward activity, whatever may be the modifications 
of the mind, the calm, the ruffled, and the forgetful, the same are the manifestations 
of the conscious principle as he exists in that state. 

The word Sa in S&rvipya (identification) means oneness. This is the meaning. 
The notions, ‘I am calm.’ ‘lam ruffled, ‘I am forgetful’, appear by fastening the 
modifications of the will-to-be upon the conscious principle, by taking the will-to- 
know and the conscious principle to be one on account of proximity, as in the case of 
the white crystal and the Japa (Chinese rose) flower. This happens in the same way as 
one looking his face reflected in a dirty mirror, becomes anxious and thinks, *1 am dim/ 
Although the fastening of the conscious principle upon the will-to-know, is like the know¬ 
ledge of sound, &c., only a manifestation of the will-to-know, and although this manifesta¬ 
tion must be considered to be unintelligent, having, as it does, its origin in the Prak- 
riti, showing forth as it does the will-to-know as the knower, the manifestation shines 
forth as a manifestation of consciousness. And similarly does this *itma (self) appear 
to possess false knowledge, although in reality he has no false knowledge. He appears 
as the enjoyer, although he is not the enjoyer. He appears as. possessed of discrimi* 
native knowledge, and illuminated thereby, although devoid of it in reality. 

This will bo shown further under the aphorisms:— 

“Consciousness not moving, takes its form and thus the will-to-know knows it¬ 
self as such. ”—IV. 22. 

“Enjoyment (Bhoga) consists in the identification of the notions of the Objective 
Essenoe and the Conscious principle (purusa), which are quite distinct from each 
other.”—III. 34. 

The Commentator now says that this is recognized by another sohool also* 

“So is the aphorism, &c.” 

The aphorjsm “knowledge is but one; discrimination alone is knowledge,” is an 
aphorism of the Aoharya Parieh&skhA. 

But how is knowledge but one 1 The modifications of the will-to-be in the shape 
of the objects, sound, <fco., and in the shape of discrimination, are to be considered 
Unintelligent. This is one knowledge. The intelligence of the Purusa is distinct from 
it. Its recognition also is knowledge. For this reason says, “ Discrimination alone 
is knowledge.” , 

It is in view of the discrimination of the world possessing the characteristics of 
appearance and disappearance, that it is said. 

“ Knowledge is but one. ” 

As to oonsoiousness, it is the nature of the Purusa, not of the disoriminative 
faoulty. This, however, is not within the range of the peroeptive cognition of the 
world. It falls within the sphere of the inferential and verbal cognitions. This is 
the meaning. 
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While showing thus that nesoienoe is the radioal cause of mental phenomena 
in the state of outgoing activity, it is also indicated that conjunction, the cause of 
nescience, is the oause of enjoyment, and also that there exists between the two the 
relation of the owner and the owned, For the purpose of establishing this the Com* 
mentator says, 

“Itbecomes the possession of its lord.” 

This shows the relationship. 

But the cognizer, purusa, can only be the lord of the mind, when it enjoys the 
benefit of the service rendered by the mind. And it is not possible that he should so 
enjoy the service without coming into relationship with benefit rendered; but it cannot 
be beneficially acted upon, and there it oannot come into relationship. If, on the 
other hand, the enjoyment of the benefit is to be considered to be due to the conjunc¬ 
tion thereof, then the purusa must be considered to be changeful. 

For this reason he says, “act by mere nearness. ” 

The mind is not conjoined to the purusa; it is merely placed near him. The 
nearness of the Purusa is not in space, nor yet in time, on account of the absence of 
juxtaposition. It is defined by fitness. The purusa possesses the power of enjoying as 
subject, while the mind possesses the power of being enjoyed. This is meant by saying 
“Being seen, the mind becomes the possession of the lord. ” 

The meaning is that it becomes the object of enjoyment by being transformed 
into the form of sound, &c. As to enjoyment, although it is a characteristic of the 
mind, being as it is a modification in the form of sound, <&c., still it is spoken of as 
being a characteristic of the Purusa, because of his identifications, with the modifica¬ 
tions, on account of the absence of the conception of distinctness between the mind 
and consciousness. 

Thus is established the enjoyment by the Purusa of the service rendered by the 
mind, although he is not conjoined to it; as is also established the unohanging nature 
of the Purusa. 

Well then, the relation of owner and owned which is the cause of enjoyment, has 
its cause in nescience. But what is the cause of nescience 1 There must be some 
cause for it, because no effect can come into existence without some cause. As they 
say. 

“What to him doth make, 

“Nescience manifest, 

“Like dream and so forth. ” 

This doubt is removed by putting the answer in the form of a summary“For 
this reason, <ko. ” 

The meaning is this. The cause of the experience of the calm, the ruffled and 
forgetful forms of mental modifications is the eternal conjunction oaused by eternal 
nesoienoe; and the relation of nescience and potentialization (vasantl, in each being 
born from the other in eternal succession is without a beginning like the mutual rela¬ 
tion of seed and sprout.) 

Sfitra 5 , 


n H n 

5WJ! Vfittayah, modifications, us^mcor: Paftchtayyah, five fold, of five 
kinds. * fjf*5TS Klisjia, paiuful. ful^wsi: Aklis}&b, not painful. 

5. The modifications are five fold, painful and not-painful. 
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VYASA. 

These then, the five-fold modifications of the mind, painful and nob-pain- 
ful, are to be restrained, being many. The painful are those that cause the 
afflictions and become the field for the growth of the vehicle of actions (kar- 
m&saya). The nob-painful are those that have discrimination for their object 
and which oppose the functioning of the ‘'qualities.” They remain not painful 
even though fallen into the stream of the painful. They are not-painful even 
in the intervals of the painful. The painful also remain in the intervals of the 
not-painful. Potencies (Faculties) of the same class are generated by the modi¬ 
fications themselves ; and the modifications are caused by the potencies. Thus 
the wheel of mental modifications and potencies turns round and round. Such 
is the mind which when its objects have been attained, rests unmoving like the 
self, or disappears. 


VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Let that be. A man is taught to do what is only possible. And it is not possi¬ 
ble to restrain the mental modifications without knowing them. Further, no one can 
count them even by a thousand lives of men. Being not counted, how can they be 
restrained 1 Having this doubt he introduces the aphorism laying down the number 
of these modifications. “These, the five-fold modifications of the mind, the painful and 
not-painful, are to be restrained, being many.” Mental modifications as a class are one: 
real cognition and others are their five forms. For this reason, modifications having 
these sub-clasBes are five fold, have five sub-divisions. The plural number is properly 
used, because these modifications are many, on account of the distinctions due to diffe¬ 
rent personalities, such as those of Chaitra and Maitra and others. The meaning is that 
whoever it may be, whether Chaitra, Maitra or any other, the mental modifications of 
them all are five-fold and no more. The use of the singular number of the word ‘mind’ 
is for the purpose of denoting the class only. It should be understood to mean the 
minds. 

Now the author mentions a minor classification of the same, as that is useful for 
the purpose of practice. “Painful and not-painful.” The object is that the painful are 
to be restrained by the help of the not-painful, and these too by the higher desireless* 
ness. “The painful are those, Ac.” This explains them. 

The afflictions of egoism, dec., are the causes of certain mental modifications. The 
modifications of which the afflictions are the moving causes are spoken of as such, i. *. t 
painful. Or to put it another way. Of the Prakpti, which works for the achieve¬ 
ment of (the objects of) the Purusa, the manifestations of the rajas and the tamas are 
only the causes of the afflictions and they alone therefore tend towards misery. Afflic¬ 
tion being painful, the painful are those in which this affiiotion, the rajas and tam** 
manifestation, exists. Inasmuch as they come into manifestation for the purpose of 
supplying the afflictibns only, they are for this very reason, the field for the growth 
of the vehicle of actions. The meaning is that the Puru$a having become oonsoious of 
the object which is at hand by means of the manifestation of real cognition, Ac., becomes 
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means of the manifestation of real eognition, &o., becomes attached to them 9 or is 
repelled from them, and thus makes the vehicle of actions grow. Those become the 
painful manifestations which are fertile grounds for the growth of virtue and vice. 

He describes the not-painful:—“The not-painful are those, <fcc.” Discrimination 
is the illumination of the cognition of the Objective Essence of the Will-to-be, when 
it flows undisturbed. By speaking of it as an object, he suggests the knowledge of the 
distinction between the Objective essence and the Purusa, which is the objeot thereof. 

And because they have for their object the knowledge of the distinction between 
the Objective Essence and the Purusa, they are for this very reason the opposers of 
the functionings of the qualities. The function of the qualities is the initiation of 
the effects. This ceases with discriminative knowledge. Thus the object of the func¬ 
tioning of the qualities having been fulfilled, they are said to oppose their functioning. 
For this reason these mental modifications of Real Cognition, <fcc., are not-painful. 


Let that be. No one is born who has no desires. The mental modifications of all 
living beings are therefore painful. And it is not proper that not-painful modifications 
should exist in the midst of the stream of the painful modifications. Nor having fallen 
in the midst of opposing forces, can they be fit to perform any work, even though they 
do exist. Hence to say that the painful are restrained by the non-painful and the 
non painful by the higher desirelessness, is only a wish. Hence the author says:— 
“Fallen intathe stream of the painful too they are the non-painful.” 

Practice and desirelessness born by the study of the Veda, induction and precept 
remain themselves the non-painful^even though fallen into the stream of the painful. 


A Br&hma r ; a living in the village of Sala which is full of the Kiratas, does not become 
a Kirata. 

The words “in the intervals of the non-painful” propound an analogy. Because' 
they take their place in the intervals of the painful modifications, the non-painful ones, 
not suppressed by the painful, gathering strength in due course by habituation sup¬ 
press the painful ones themselves. This is what the author gays:—“Similar potencies 
are created by modifications, &c.” The meaning is that by the non painful modifica¬ 
tions the non-painful potencies are generated. This is the wheel of mental modifica 
tions and potencies which always turns round and round, up to the ultra-cognitive 
Trance. 

Such then is the mind, which in the state of suppression remains only in the 
state of residual potency and thus stands like the self ; and it is said by way of an 
optional mode of expression that it disappears. The final meaning of the aphorism is 
summarized:— 


“These painful and non-painful manifestations are of five descriptions.” The 
words, “Five descriptions” give only the sense ; they do not give the connotation of the 
word because the suffix “tayap” (Panini V. 2. 42) has never been used to connote 
description. 

Sflbras 6 and 7. 

imrtriH u <• u 

JCTWf Pram&na, real cognition, right knowledge, fawr Viparyaya, unreal 
cognition, indiscrimination, ftetfii Yikalpa, imagination, verbal delusion. fSrjr 
NidrA, deep sleep, twpnn Smritayafe, and memory. 

Swrw Pratyaksa, direct perception. «<JHW AnumAna, inference. VIUOT: Aga- 
mah verbal cognition, competent evidence, jnrarrft Pr&m&p&ni, kinds of 
real cognition, (or proofs). 
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6. Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Deep 
Sleep and Memory. 

7. Perception, Verbal Cognition and Inference are real 
cognitions. 

sreq^rrgwRnmT: snrwjr^f i sf^urswjTfswsT f^ri-w 
^re<T*rf^r*rsf%4l«r; i 3 ^ f h|m R-W^m m ufa wiw: i 
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H^f%: I 3IIH*T Srsls^facft STFI; Jas^fhf^Wfr ^T®^T- 

xT^li%^T «jfrT: STtg^FW: l *ITO? * SVgftalpf: 9TRW: 

i 3 j^ig^wfsrf^fasr: ftft ii $\\*\\ 

VYASA. 

These painful and non-painful modifications are of five descriptions :— 
Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Sleep and Memory. The 
Real Cognitions are Perception or sense-cognition ; Inference or Sequential 
Cognition and Verbal Cognition. 

Perception is the mental modification which cognizes chiefly the 
specific appearance of an object, being of the nature of both the generic and 
the specific qualities, and which has it for its object, by means of the impres¬ 
sion causevi therein by the external object through the passage of the senses. 
The result is the knowledge of the modifications of the mind by the Purusa, 
as if they were not all distinguishable from himself. We shall establish 
further on that the Purusa, kiaows by reflex conjunction with the wlll-to-be. 

Inference or Sequential Cognition is the mental modification which 
cognizes the generic nature chiefly and has for its sphere the relation which 
exists in objects of the same class with that which is inferred, but does not exist 
as such in objects of different classes. For example, the moon and the stars 
are moving objects, because they go from one place to another like Chaitra. 
And the Vindhyfi, mountain does not move, because it is not seen going from 
one place to another. 

An object perceived or inferred by a competent man is described by him 
in words with the intention of transferring his knowledge to another. The 
mental modification which has for its sphere the meaning of words is the 
Verbal Cognition to the hearer. When the speaker has neither perceived nor 
inferred the object, and speaks of things which cannot be believed, the autho¬ 
rity of Verbal Cognition fails. But it does not fail in the original speaker with 
reference to either the object of perception or of inference, 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author mentions them by their names, “Heal Cognition, Unreal Cognition, 
Imagination, Sleep and Memory.” In enumeration the different parts are understood 
separately as they are spoken of; and this is a copulative composition in whioh each 
word joined to the other in the sense of the word ‘Cha* (and) which means the joining 
of the one to the other. 


As in the aphorism 

“Nesoienoe is the taking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful and the not- 
aelf to be the eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self.”—II. 5. 

The definition does not oomprehend suoh confused manifestations of conscious* 
ness, as the forgetfulness of directions and the unbroken circle formed by a fast- 
moving point of light; so even here notwithstanding the modifications of Real Cog¬ 
nition, <fco., are mentioned, the doubt may arise, that there are other modifications be* 
sides those named, in existence. For the removal of this doubt, it was necessary to say 
Fivefold 1 It is thereby shown that there are so many modifications and no more.—6. 

Going to divide the modification of Real Cognition, he gives the general descrip¬ 
tion of the sub-heads. “The Real Cognitions are Perception, Inference and Verbal 
Cognitions/ 

Right Knowledge consists in the Unknown truth, whioh becomes the cause of the 
soul’s setting about to aot. The means of obtaining that knowledge is the Real 
Cognition (the coguizing of the real). The mention of the division is for the purpose 
of refuting a larger or smaller number of sub-heads. 

Out of these'the definition of Perception is first given, because that is at the 
root of all other means of knowledge. 

“Perception is, <fco.” 

By using the words, “of an object” the quality of being merely fastened upon 
(that is, existing as an idea alone) is denied. 

By using the words ‘which has it for its objeot’ it is denied that the externality 
of the object is the sphere of the mental idea thereof. By using the words, ‘by means 
of the impression therein o&used by the external objeot,’ the relation of the idea in the 
mind to the external object of knowledge is shown. * 

He gives the cause of the impression thereof, even though there be distance 
between (the knower and the thing known). 

“Through the passage of the senses.” 

Some say an object is the generio quality alone. Others say, an objeot is the 
specific quality alone. Other thinkers again say that an objeot is potmted of both 
descriptions of qualities, the generic and the specific. For their refutations, he says :__ 

“Being of the nature of both the generic and the specific qualities.” An 
objeot is not possessed of the generic and the specific qualities ; it is of the very nature 
^thereof. This will be shown when the question of simultaneous non-cognition is 
discussed. 

Now he distinguishes the domain of sequential and verbal oognitions from that 
of perception:—‘Which cognizes chiefly the specific appearance of an objeot.’ The 
meaning is that although in perception, the generio quality also shines out, still it is 
subordinate to the specific quality. This is only suggestive of direct knowledge-* 
Discriminative knowledge also is suggested, therefore. , 

He refutes the contradiction of the result of perceptive cognition* 
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‘The result is the knowledge by the PurtHa of the modifications of the mind/ 

The question is, How can knowledge by the Purusa be the result of a modifica¬ 
tion of the mind? If an axe oporate upon a Khadira tree, it is not a Plaksa tree that 
is cut thereby. 

For this reason he says, ‘as if they were not at all distinguishable from himself/ 
It is not the cognitive modification of the mind that takes its place in the Purusa ; 
it is on the contrary consciousness reflected in the mirror of the will-to-know, that 
appears in the form of the modification of the object, because the modification of the 
will-to-know takes the form of the object. This is the result of the act of perception. 
This consciousness thus reflected in the will-to-know is not separate from the will-to- 
know (Buddhi). It is of its very nature, and the modification thereof in the shape of 
an object is also of the nature of the will-to-know. They co-exist in the same place. 
It is, therefore, proper that this should be the result of the perceptive cognition. This 
we shall show. 

For this reason the author says :—“The Purusa knows by reflex conjunction 
with the will-to-know. ” 

Because Verbal Cognition has its origin in the recognition of the relations es¬ 
tablished by the inferences of the intellect of the hearer, on account of the appearance 
theroin of the signs of co existence, etc., in sequence of perceptive knowledge, it is by 
inference that verbal knowledge becomes possible. For this reason and also because 
inferred knowledge is imparted thereafter by means of verbal cognition, the commenta¬ 
tor gives the definition of inference before that of verbal cognition. 

“Inference or Sequential Cognition, Arc. ” 

The inferred object is the object possessed of the characteristic desired to be 
known Objects of the same class therewith arc those similar objects which are placed 
into the same species on account of the possession of the sumo generic quality, which 
is the characteristic to be proved. By saying that it exists in objects of the same class 
with that which is inferred, the author docs away with the presence of contrary and 
uncommon qualities in the antecedent. Objects of different classes are those which 
fall not within tho same species. These are others than those which fall into the same 
class, are tho contraries and mean their non-existence. By saying that they do 
not exist as such in objects of different classes, the author emphasizes the necessity of 
#he possession of tho generic qualities. Relation is that which furnishes the common 
bond. This is called the Iniq.t, the sign which is the common bond, tho generic qua¬ 
lity. By this he shows the characteristic nature of the thing to be proved (paksa, 
Sadhya) and thus does away with non-probability. 

‘ Has for its objeot, ’ (tadvisaya) means that to which it is bound, as the word 
risaya (object) is derived from the root ‘to bind/ 

The author speaks of cognizing the generic nature, with the object of distin¬ 
guishing it from the perceptive cognition. The sphere of inference is limited to the 
generic quality because it is dependent for its birth upon tho cognition of relation, and 
in specific objects there can be no cognition of relationship; and for this reason the 
common quality alone admits of the recognition of relationship. He gives an ex¬ 
ample:—“For example. ” The word ‘and’ (oha) denotes a cause. Because the 
VindhyeL is not a moving object, it does not change its looation. Therefore when 
motion is removed, change of plaoe disappears. Hence there being change of plaoe, the 
moon and the stars are moving bodies; as is Chaitra. This is proved. 

He gives the definition of the mental modification of Verbal Cognition“ An 
objeot perceived or inferred by a competent person, <fcc. ” 

A competent person is an Apia. Competence (Apti) which radically means 
4 ‘ reaoh , 99 means an all-round comprehension, or the constant presence along with eaoh 
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other of the knowledge of the realities, meroifulness and the skilfulness in their aots of 

the instruments of knowledge. An Apta or a competent or an authoritative person is 
one who is possessed of this. An object seen or inferred by him is the object of verbal 
cognition. The knowledge obtained by an authoritative person such as above des¬ 
cribed, by hearing is not mentioned here, because knowledge obtained through words 
has inferential and perceptive knowledge for its root, and therefore must be considered 
as having been mentioned by the mention of the two only. 

“Transferring of his knowledge ” consists in the production of knowledge in the 
mind of the hearer similar to the knowledge which exists in the mind of the authori¬ 
tative person. For that object it is uttered in words, i.e ., is made known for causing 
gain to, and removing the disadvantages of the hearer. The rest is easy. 

When the speaker speaks of things which cannot be believed :—such as, ‘ it is 
the ten pomegranates themselves which will become the six cakes . } 

‘Has neither perceived nor inferred } :—Such as one who says,‘Let him who 
desires heaven, worship the village tree (Chaitya might mean the Buddha, the temple, 
&o., besides). Such an authority fails. 

The question arises that if it be so, the teaohing of Manu, &o., also fails because 
they too speak of things not seen or inferred. 

Inasmuch as they say, * whatever of the dharma of whomsoever is disclosed by 
Manu, all that is laid down in the Veda, 7 he was certainly possessed of all knowledge. 

For this reason he says:—“ When it has been perceived by the original speaker, 

r\ f 

&o. u The original speaker is in such teachings, of course, Iswara. 


Sittra 8. 

FfWTt II C II 

Vipcaryayah, unreal cognition, ffcczrr Mibhyft, of the unreal. 
STRy Jnanam, knowing. Atad, nob its own. R&pa, form, wftrvsy 

Pratisfcham, occupying, standing, possessing. 

8. Unreal Cognition is the knowing of the unreal, possessing 
a form not its own. 

fassny wfagq; i sr srnnjj *rar: wnfyf 5T>s^ i 

wRicftre sftr \ ii c n 


VYASA. 

Unreal Cognition is the knowing of the unreal, possessed of a form not 
its own. Why is it not the knowing of the real? Because the knowledge 
of the real removes it, inasmuch as Real Cognition has for its object a thing 
as it exists. Therein is seen the removal of tho wrong knowledge by the 
right one ; as for example, tho visual knowledge of two moons is removed by 
the preception which has for its object the thing as it really exists, the one 
moon. 
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This it is that is the five-fold Nescience. As it is said :—Nescience, 

Egoism, Attachment, Aversion, and Love of life are the five afflictions._II. 3. 

The same are technically called respectively, darkness, (tamas), forgetfulness 
(moha), extreme forgetfulness (mahamoha\ Excessive darkness (t&misra) and 
blind darkness (andhat&misra). 

These will be described in the context of the impurities of the mind. 
VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Unreal cognition is the knowing of the unreal, possessed of a form not its own. 

Unreal cognition:—This is a statement of the thing to be defined. The knowing 
of the unreal, &c., is the definition. It means that it has a form which shines out as 
if it were real knowledge. 

The words, ‘possessed of a form not its own/ are equivalent to ‘not possessed of 
the form which is its own. * As for example, the words, ‘ eating what is not dedicated 
to the Pitris, * mean ‘ not eating what is dedicated to the Pitris. * 

Doubt also is included in this. There is, however, this much difference. In this, 
the unstability of the form of tho notion exists in the notion itself, whereas in the case 
of the perception of two moons, &c., the unstability is brought home by the notion of 
the removal thereof. 

The question arises that if it be so, then on consideration, unreal cognition 
shows itself in imagination also, because there also, the real object is not perceived 
as such. For this reason says, it is “ the knowing of the unreal. ” This means that 
this cognition is contradicted by the oommon knowledge of all mankind. This con¬ 
tradiction exists in the oase of unreal cognition, but not in the case of Imagination. 
Forms of oognition due to Imagination are in common use with mankind, and it is 
only to those who show the capacities of a learned man and think thereupon that tho 
knowledge of contradiction appeals in this case. 

Thus the question is raised, ‘why is not that real cognition V Tho meaning is 
that the former knowledge is not the one that is removed by the opposite knowledge 
acquired thereafter ; but that it is the knowledge acquired thereafter that is removed 
by the former, which has been acquired before aSad nothing contrary to which has 
appeared. 

Refutes:—‘Because it is removed by right knowledge.’ 

It might be real cognition if the birth of the latter depended upon the former. 
Here, however, either cognition is given birth to by its own cause, and is not dependent 
upon the other knowledge. The latter knowledge thus does not take its rise by the de¬ 
struction of the former and its appearance and therefore, does not consist in the removal 
of the former. Nor does the appearance of the former knowledge mean the removal of 
the latter, because this does not exist at that timo. For this reason, the cause of the 
existence of removability is the absence of the close appearance of contrariety: and the 
cause of the power to remove is the close appearance of contrariety. Therefore, that 
which is not right knowledge, is removed by right knowledge, inasmuch as the latter 
has for its objeot, something which exists as such. 

He gives an example:—‘Therein is seen the removal of the wrong knowledge 
by the right one. * 

He shows the evil nature of this unreal cognition for the purpose of removal:_ 

‘This it is that is the five fold Nescience.’ The meaning is that ‘Nescience is the generic 
quality of all the five, Nescience, Egoism, <fcc.’ The mistaking of the Unmanifested 
(Avyakta), the Manifested objective existence (Mahat), the Principle of Individuality 
(Ahankfira), and the. five atom-builders (Tapmfitras)—the eight forms of the no(rself 
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for the self, is nescience, darkness (tamas). Similarly, the mistaking by the Yogis of 
the eight attainments of Animfi, &c., which^re inauspicious, for the auspicious, is the 
eight-fold forgetfulness (moha) which oomes after the former. And this is oalled 
Egoism (asmitfi,). 

Similarly the idea, *1 shall enjoy sound, &c., the ten enjoyments both as seen and 
heard, when I have acquired by Yoga the eight attainments of Anima, &c., and have 
thereby become a powerful man (siddha),* is the greater forgetfulness, attachment 
(Raga). 

Similary, when led by such a judgment, one sets about to obtain these enjoy¬ 
ments, but finds that the attainments of Anima, &c., are not born on account of 
obstacles caused by some one and that the enjoyments of the pleasures of both kinds, 
seen or heard about traditionally, which depend upon the attainments, is not thus 
obtained, anger against the oause of obstacles appears. This is aversion (dvesa), 
called utter darkness. 

Similarly, when the powers of Anima, &o., have been attained, and the visible 
and heard-of objects of enjoyment have been obtained, then the fear that in the end 
of the Kalpa all this will be destroyed, is the love of sentient life, blind darkness 
(andhatfimisra or abhinivesa). 

This has been said (Sanikhya kArikA, XLVIII—S. B. H. XI. pp. 39—40) :—• 

“Eight-fold is the division of darkness and so of forgetfulness; ten-fold of the 
greater forgetfulness. Utter darkness is eighteen-fold and so also is blind darkness.” 

Sutra 9. 

/ 

Sabda, by verbal expression. 5TPT Juana, by knowledge, wguTrfl 
AnupA.lt, followed in sequence. 9^ Vastu, reality, an objective, .substratum. 

iSunyah, devoid of. f99W9: Vikalpnh, imagination. 

9. Imagination is followed in sequence by verbal expression 
and knowledge, and is dovoi^l of objective substratum. 

ja^rRr^qrcft i rsi i * ftafcrvftntf i 

ffrft i i 

«TT^‘. ^TT^rfrT tfrT I *T%f?f3plTT VTfcqvjirnsr' 1 cTOT.S*cqf%SCT? 

'srrfer rf?r n a 11 

VYASA. 

Imagination is followed in sequence by verbal knowledge and expres¬ 
sion, and is devoid of objective substratum. This does not reach up to real 
cognition. Nor does it reach up to unreal cognition. Even in the absence 
of an objective substratum, its action is found to be dependent upon the power 
of verbal expression and knowledge. 

As for example:—‘ Purusa is of the nature of consciousness.' Now 
what is here predicated of what? seeing that Purusa is consciousness 
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itself, and that there must always be a statement of the relationship of 
one to another in predication ; as in the phrase Chitra's cow. 

Similarly, “ the purusa is inactive and the characteristics of an 
object are denied to it. ” 

“ B&na stands, will stand, has stood. " The meaning of the root alone 
is understood by (the act of) the cessation of motion. 

Similarly in the sentence, “ The purusa has the characteristics of not 
being born, ” the mere absence of the characteristic of not being born is to be 
understood, and not any positive characteristic possessed by the purusa. That 
characteristic has therefore, been imagined and has come into practical usage, 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

** Imagination i* followed in sequence by verbd expression and knowledge, and is 
devoid of an objective substratum. ” If it is followed in sequence by verbal knowledge 
and expression, why should not Imagination (vikalpa) fall under the bending of Real 
Cognition ? If, on the other band, it is devoid of objective substratum, it must be the 
same as unreal cognition * For this reason, says ‘This does not reach up to Real 
Cognition.’ Why does it not leach up to real cognititon ? ‘ Because, in the absence of an 

objective substiatum, &c.’ This shows why it does not fall under the head of real 
cognition. ‘Its action is found to be dependent upon the power of verbal expression 
and knowledge.’ This shows that it does not fall under the head of Uuieal Cognition. 

This is the meaning. There being no differences in some particulars, it differs 
in others, while showing some points of similarity. Theie being no objective substratum for 
either the distinction or the absence thereof, imagination shows an unreal image of the 
substratum ; and it is not, therefore, an act of real cognition. Nor is it Unreal Cognition, 
because it differs from it, in being lecognised as such in practice. 

Now gives illustrations taken from the sacred wiitings. ‘As for example,’ &c., which 
is the subject to be qualified ? What is it predicated by ? The quality and the thing quali¬ 
fied cannot come into relationship if they are not distinct from each other. The cow can¬ 
not be predicated of a cow ; it can only be predicated of something different from itself, 
say Chaitra. 

Thu is what he says : -There must always be the statement of relationship of one to 
another in predication.’ 'Predication is the relation between the predicate and the piedica- 
ted ’ In other wonis, it is the relation between the quality and the thing qualified. * It is of 
this that the statement of a sentence consists ; ns in the sentence, ‘This Chaitra’s Cow.’ 

Adds another illustration from the sacred wiitings too “Similarly.” 

He to whom the characteristics of an object i. e., the essential force which informs 
earth, &c.) me denied is spoken of as such. Who is he ? The inactive Purusa. There is of 
course no such characteristic of an object in the S&nkhya teaching as non-existence, by which 
the Purusa may be qualified. 

The rending in some places is, “The chaiacteristics of an objective substratum are 
denied.” This means as follows: — ‘Are denied,’ means ‘are pervaded by denial,’ *. e. f they are 
possessed of the quality of being denied. Or in other words, it means that the characteristics 
of an object are possessed of the quality of being denied* But the characteristics of an 
object are not possessed of the quality of the non-existeuce of something, because there c»U 
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be no relation between existence and non-existence. They are, however, taken as such (t. #. f 
existing). 


Gives illustrations from the idiom of the world“B&na Rtands.” As in the sentences, 
‘He cooks/ ‘He breaks/ the whole series of the moments of action in which some are antecedent 
and others subsequent, is recognized as being qualified by one effect, so also in the sentence 
‘He stands/ the commentator mentions the same state of antecedence and postcedence:—‘Will 
stand, has stood/ 

Well, suppose that the action of cessation of motion consists in antecedent and postce- 
dent moments just like the action of cooking, and that being different from B&na it may be 
predicated of him. For this reason he says:—‘The meaning of the root itself is understood by 
the act of cessation of motion/ The cessation of motion itself is imagined to be the character¬ 
istic of an object. Then this fancied characteristic is imagined to be a form of positive exis¬ 
tence and even there is fancied an order of the precedence and postcedence. Such is the series 
of astonishing fancied conceptions. Non existence is imagined to be existence, and then it is 
imagined that it comes after something in succession. This fauciful conception is found in all 
men. It is not, however, a characteristic different from, the Purusa, so that it might be 
predicated of hire. 


Gives another illustration: -^‘The Purusa has the characteristic of not beng born/ 

Many a thinker has held that the modification of imagination is not different from real 
and unreal cognitions. The detail of these illustrations is meant to explain the matter to 


them. 


Sfitra 10. 


mrrsr AbhAva, of non-existence, of voidnes.s, jwfl Pratyaya, the cause, the 
feeling. urmwRT AlambanA, substratum W9JUH i. e., having for its substratum, 
or support, wfre Vrittih, modification, ffljft NidrA, deep sleep. 


10. Sleep is the mental modification which has for its 
objective substratum, the cause of non-existence. 


£ i q jg tegre q rawi i »rrsnftj i jpref 

i fcwr — 
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“Sleep is the mental modification which has for its objective substratum 
the cause of non-existence/* And this is a particular kind of notion, because 
it is called back on awakening. How ? ‘I have slept well. My mind 19 clear ; 
it renders my intellect bright/ ‘I have slept badly ; my mind is listless ; it 
wanders and is unsteady/ ‘I have slept with great stupidity ; my^limbs are 
heavy ; ray mind is tired ; it stands as it were lazy and absent/ This calling 
hack would certainly not exist on awakening, if there were no recognition of 
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the cause : and there would not be memories dependent thereupon and having 
that for their object. Therefore sleep is a particular kind of notion, and 
further it is to be checked in trance like any other modification. —10. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The word ‘vritti’ is the subject of discussion and is, therefore, understood by context 
As there Is no difference of opinion among rival thinkers as to Real Cognition, Unreal 
Cognition, Imagination and Memory being mental modifications, the word is not used in 
those places separately for emphasizing the distinction. In the case of sleep, however, 
there is difference of opiuion. It has, therefore, to be specially stated that it is a modification 
of the mind. The understanding by context would not serve to emphasize the teaching. 
Therefore the word modification is repeated a second time. 

The non-existence spoken of is of the modifications of the waking and dreaming states. 
The cause(pratyaya/ thereof is the darkness (the quality of inertia) which covers the light 
of the intellect (the buddhi, the will-to-kijow). The mental modification, of which this 
becomes the substratum (that is the object), is spokeu of as sleep. The substauceof the 
will-to-be being possessed of the three qualities, whenever inertia appears and overpoweis 
the quality of essence and disturbing Energy and thus throws a veil over all the means of 

knowledge, then the wiil-to know does not put on the shape of the object of knowledge 
and the purusa, being conscious for the time of the overpowering darkness of inertia alone* 
is said to be sleeping well with consciousness turned inwards. 

Why theu this non-existence of the modifications should not be the modification of 
sleep ? Why should it not be similar to the states of restraint and perfect freedom ikaivalya) f 
For this reason, he says :— 

“And that is a particular notion, because it is called back on awakening,” 

•Calling back’ is the remembrance thereof with all its adjuncts. How ? When the 
Tamas appears along with the Sattva, the reflection of oue who has awakened after sleep, is 
like this T have slept well ; my mind is clear and makes my intellect bright/ Bright 
means pure. 

When the Tamas appears along with the Rajas, the reflection is similar to what is 
expressed by— 

T have slept painfully j my mind is unfit for work/ Why ? Because it wanders, it is 
unsteady. 

Then he speaks of the reflection of one who awakes after a sleep, in which the Tamas 
appears, having to its utmost overpowered the Sattva and the Rajas : — 

T have slept very stupidly ; my limbs are heavy ; my miud is tired, lazy and as it werej 
absent/ 

The fact to be proved having been established by the canon of difference, now applies 
the same canon of difference to the cause thereof. 

‘Dependent thereupon means caused by the recognition/ 

‘Having that for their object/ means ‘having the cause of the non-existence of the modi* 
fications for their object/ 

The cause is recognized in this way, 'This is it/ 

And it is recognized by him who awakens, t.e , just on awakening. The meaning is 
that at the time of awakening, the knowledge of the notion exists along with the knowledge 
of the cause of the non-existence of the modifications. 

The question arises : The modifications of Real Cognition, &c., show themselves in an 
outwardly inclined mind ; they are, therefore, to be checked, being contrary to tran&e. Sleep* 
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however, ia si'Hilar to the modification of one-point^duesa ; why then should it be contrary 
to trance ? 

For this reason, he says 

‘And further it is to be checked in trance like any other modification.’ The meaning 
ia that although it is similar to the modification of one-pointcduess, yet it is caused by Tamas, 
and is, therefore, contrary to both the Cognitive and the ultra-cognitive trances. 

Th** meaning is that that too is to be checked. 

S&tra 11. 

n \\ 11 

Anubhftta, the objective mental, perceived feira Visaya, impressions 
subjects. WUPudw: Asampramosah, not stealing away along, not slipping away. 
swf?n Smritih, memory. 

11. Memory is tho not stealing away along with objective 
mental impression (retained) (i. e., the reproducing of not more than 
what has been impressed upon the mind). 

i for %rf i trgtfofcv- 

i frmfrraft i 

sr snsmmjlvrsnfaisrt i 

5T3T 3%: I *^r I ¥TTfocWTcrs*IT 

=gr i mforereTssi i snrrfspirercfs^r i 

frW: I ^3 sqr^irr: l m: 1 

3:*sng*pft afa: i irt^: i u^rr: srsr? irpfr 1spreri 

f/siyirit m ^rfavfc?spT srsncfr ii U II 

VYASA. 

Does the mind remember the act of knowing or the object ? The notion 
coloured by the object of knowledge? shows out both the object and the act of 
knowledge, and thus begins the formation of the habit of the same kind. The 
habit manifests its own cause, and thus generates a memory, having the same 
form and consisting of both the object and the act of knowledge. When the 
manifestation of the act of knowledge is the first of the two, the modification 
is the intellect (buddhi). When the appearance of the object of knowledge is 
the first, it is Memory. 

This memory is two-fold : When the phenomenon to be remembered 
has become to very nature of the mind, and when it has not so become. In 
dream it is the former ; at the time of waking the latter. 

All these memories are born in sequence of the impressions of Real Cogni¬ 
tion* Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Sleep and Memory. Further, all these 
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modifications are of the nature of pleasure, pain and illusion. Pleasure, pain 
and illusion will be described among the afflictions. ‘Attachment is the stick¬ 
ing to pleasure as such in sequence 5 II. 7. ‘Aversion is the sticking to pain 
as such in sequence/ II. 8. Illusion, however, is Nescience. All these modi* 
fications are to be checked. It is when these have been checked that there 
comes either the Cognitive.or the ultra-cognitive trance. 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

“Memory is the not stealing away along with mental impressions.” Memory is the not 
stealing away along with an object which has come into the mind by real cognition, &c, It 
is only the object of knowledge which comes into consciousness by mental habit alone and 
which shines forth into the roiud in consequence of the cognition of the cause of the habit, 
that is one’s own. The taking of an object, however, over and above that is theft, on account 
of its similarity with the act. Tue word ‘pramosa’ is derived from the root ‘mus,* to 6teai 

This is the meaning ; Right cognition and others all ciuse the knowledge of an object 
unknown, either in the ordinary or in some particular way. Memory, however, does not pass 
over the limitation of the former knowledge. It is that former knowledge or something less 
than that which is its object, never something more. This is the distinction of memory from 
other modifications. The question, ‘Does it remember the notion or the object V starts this 
discussion. 

It would appear that the habit generated by an act of knowledge puts into the raiud 
the object of knowledge only, because the impression in the mind is caused by the coming 
in of the object of knowledge : and no mental impression can come into existence of itself* 
If the mental impression itself were reproduced, it would be the mental impression alone (and 
not the object of knowledge). 

For this reason the author comes to the final conclusion that it is a remembrance of 
both. Because the mental impression (the act of knowledge) takes its origin from the object 
of knowledge, the former is coloured by the latter. In reality, however, it manifests, t.e., 
illuminate^ the form, that is the appearance of both the object and the act of knowledge. 

That which brings anything into manifestation, is its cause (vyanjaka, manifester). Its 
manifestation is the form thereof. Hence the meaning of the original is, ‘possessing the form 
of its cause.* 

The question arises, what is the difference between the memory and the intellect 
(buddhi), if they have the same form as far as their genesis is concerned ? 

For this reason, the author says “ When the form of the act of knowledge is the 
first of the two, &c. ” 

An act of knowledge consists in the takiug in of an object; and it is not possible that 
there should be toe taking in of an object which has already been taken in, i.e., known. 
Heuce by this is described, the knowing of the yet unknown, which is intellection. It is 
described to be such as the form or appearance of knowledge is the first, the most 
important factor therein. And although there is no difference in nature, the preponderance 
of the quality is established. 

Memory is described to be that in which the form of the object of knowledge is the 
first or foremost appearauce. By the form of the object of knowledge being the first in 
appearance, it is meant that the object of knowledge lias already been subjected to the 
operation of the other mental modifications, It is said the field of memory comprises the 
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mental impressions which have already been subjected to the operation of other mental 
modifications. And this is what is “ not stealing along with mental impressions.” 


But this stealing exists in memory too. It shows in dream past phenomena impressed 
Upon the mind at difleront times and places, such as the names, &c., as connected with other 
times and places which have not passed into the mind as such. For this reason, he says, 
4 tt is two* fold.’ 


* That which has become of the very nature of mind,’ means raised into being by 
mental potency, imagiued. This is that in which the object of memory has already been 
made part of the mind. 

The other is that which has not become of tho naturp of the mind, which is not raised 
out of mental potencies, is not imagined and is therefore real. 

This is not memory, it is on the contrary unreal cognition, fitting iu as it does with 
the definition thereof. It is called memory because it only looks like it, just as what looks 
like real cognition is called real cognition. 

But then why is memory mentioned last of all ? 

The reason is given:—‘All these memories, &c’ * Impiession in sequence’means 
taking in. Memory is a modification preceded by this taking in. That is to say, the genesis 
of memory is therefrom. 


The question arises that an intelligent man will only check the modifications which 
cause misery to the Purusa, and such are the afflictions, not the modifications as such 
"What then is the object of their suppression? For this reason, he says All these, &c. 
This is easy. 

Sfttra 12. 




Abhyasa, by practice. Innnvir% Vairfigyabham, by desireless- 


ness, unattachmcnl. ri^, Tad, their, fndvr:, Nirodhah, restraint, control. 


12. They are restrained by practice and desirelessness. 

i snarer W*tt**tt crftnfcn I %?PT#roft- 
wiald rf foti *tt i>3*n<!iPT srefa *tptpt i ?rr g 

II II 

VYASA. 


Well then, what is the means for restraining them? “They are res¬ 
trained by practice and desirelessness. ” 

The stream of mind flows both ways ; flows towards good and it flows 
towards evil. That which flows on to perfect independence (kaivalya) down 
the plane of discriminative knowledge, named the stream of happiness. 
That which leads to re-birth and flows down the plane of undiscriminative 
ignorance, is the stream of sin. 
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Among those the flow of the desirables is thinned by desirelessness; the 
flow of discrimination is rendered visible by habituating the mind to the 
experience of knowledge. 

Hence suppression of the mental modification is dependent upon both. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The Commentator asks the means of restraint. “Well then, what, &c.” He answers by 
the aphorism: — ‘They are restrained by practice and desirelessness. 1 The operation of prac- 
tice and desirelessness on the manifestation of restraint is collective, on account of each oper¬ 
ating as a branch of the other. They are not optional. For this reason he says:—‘The stream 
of mind flows both ways, &c ” 

‘Flows towards’: The word prdqbhdrd in the original means bank, limitation; and the 
idea is that the stream is so banked, i. e limited in its flow as to reach the state of perfect 
independence (kaivalya'. 

“Down the plane:” The word ‘nirana’ in the original means down, an inclination of the 
ground, such as makes it possible for water to flow in a particular direction It aho means 
depth, into which water would always flow. 

Sftbra 13. 

rrsr wtswmu: ii \\ ii 

Hir, Tabra, of these, there. fesTfft, Sthitau, as regards the steadiness, as 
regards keeping them perfectly restrained. ufh:, Yatnah, the effort, continu¬ 
ous struggle, Abhy&sah, vis) what is called practice. 

13. Of those, practice is the effort to secure steadiness. 

sro# ii ii 

VYASA. 

Steadiness is the undisturbed calmness of the flow of the mind, when it- 
has become free from the modifications. 

Effort to secure that end is the putting out of enorgy to secure, and aspira? 
tion towards that. 

Practice is the resort to the means thereof with the object of attaining it. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS 

Of these, the author describes practice by stating its nature and object; ‘Of these, prac¬ 
tice is the effort to secure steadiness.’ ^ 

The commentator explains the same.—‘When the mind has become free from the modi¬ 
fications:’ is-separated from the modification* due to Rajas and Tamas, the flow of the modi¬ 
fications of the quality of Essence is established in the shape of calm one-poiiiteduess and 
purity. This is steadiness. 

‘Effort to secure that end,’ is the meaning of the locative case of the word ‘stlnti* used 
to signify that object. As is the case in the sentence, ‘Charmaui dvipinftm hanti,’ of which 
the meaning is,*Kills the tiger for the sake of the skin.’ 
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Ho clear# the meaning of effort by giving synonyms: energy, aspiration. He explains: 
*-‘With the object of attaining that.* ‘That’ he»emeans steadiness. 

He speaks of the field for the action of that energy: — ‘Resort to the means thereof.’ The 
means for the attainment of steadiness are the internal and external Yogas, the restraints 
and observances, &c» The action of the actor is diiected towards the means, not towards the 
fruit, 

Sfitra 14. 

W. Sah, that, this, ?| Tu, and. ^fcf-sRTsr, Dirgha-k&la, for a long time. ikwl 
Nairantarya, without interruption, Satkara, with devotion. 

Ascvitali, being well-attended to. Dpidlm-bhilmih, firmly rooted, of firm 

ground, well fixed. 

% 

14. And this is firmly rooted, being well-attended to for a 
long time without interruption and with devotion. 

| d'T^TT SHtpH ^ 

VYASA. 

"Well attended to for a long time,” "well attended to without interruption,” 
"well attended to with devotion, i. e ., brought about by purificatory action 
tapas) by continence, by knowledge and by faith, it becomes firmly rooted 
with welcome devotion. The meaning is that its operation is not then con¬ 
quered all at once by the outgoing habits of the mind. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

But how can practice secure steadiness, when its operations are opposed by the highway 
robber of outgoing habits, which are in existence from eternity? LTe explains:—-'‘And this 
is firmly rooted, being well attended to for a long time, without into*ruption and with 
devotion.’’ 

This practice then reaches tho state of firmness, but not at once, inasmuch as being pos¬ 
sessed of the three qualities, its domain, the appearance of calmness, is often overpowered by 
the habits of outgoing. 

If again, having even had resort to practice of this description, one gives it up, itjwill 
be overpowered by lapse of time. Hence it should not be given up. This is the meaning. 

SAtra 15. 

^ „ 

5«5 Dfis^a, perceptible, srgsrfro Anusravika, scriptural, ftro Visaya. enjoy¬ 
ments. fmq Yitrispasya, in him or of him who is free from thirst for. 
Vasik&ra, supremacy, Samjft&, consciousness. Vair&gyara, desirelessness. 
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16. Desirelessness is the consciousness of supremacy in him 
who is free from thirst for perceptible and scriptural enjoyments. 

.11 II 

VYASA. 


A mind free from attachment to perceptible enjoyments, such as women 
foods, drinks, and power, and having no thirst for scriptural cnjoyables, such 
as heaven and the attainment of the states of the Videha and the Parkritilaya, 
has, when it comes into contact with such divine and worldly objects, a con¬ 
sciousness of its supremacy, due to an understanding of the defects of the 
objects, brought about by virtue of intellectual illumination. This consciousness 
of power is the same as the consciousness of indifference to their enjoyment, 
and is devoid of all desirable and undesirable objects as such. This mental 
state is desirelessness (Vaiiagya). 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


The author describes desirelessness:—“Desitelessness is the consciousness of supremacy 
in him who is freed from thirst for perceptible and scriptural enjoyments,” 

He describes the freedom from thirst for intelligent and non-intelligent perceptible 
objects:—‘women, &c.* 

Power is loidship. Soiipture is the Veda. Those that aio known fioin the Veda are 
sciiptuial enjoyments, such as heaven, &c. He speaks of desiie for them too: such as “heaven 
&c.” 


The Videhas are the disembodied, who live only in the vehicles which serve as instru¬ 
ments (of knowledge and action.) The state of the disembodied (vaidehya) is their state 
of existence. 


Others believe the Piakjiti only to be self. They meditate upon the piakpiti. They 
are merged in the functional Prakpti alone. (The functional Prakpiti is that in which the 
state of the equipoise has been disturbed, i, e., not the Mdiaprakrlti). The state of the prak* 
pitilaya is their state of existence. 

Sciiptural enjoyments consist of the attainment of these states. He who is free ftom 
thirst for scriptural objects, is the same who is free from the desire of attaining heaven &c. 

The question arises that inasmuch as there is absence of desire even for objects that have 
never been possessed, such absence too would be desirelessness if desirelessness signified only 
absence of desire. Therefore the commentator says:—‘when it comes into contact with such 
divine and worldly objects^ Desirelessness is not the mere absence of desire. On the con¬ 
trary,*it is the consciousness of indifference to enjoyment, even though divine and worldly 
objects be in contact. He renders the same plainer: ‘Is devoid of all desireable and undesir¬ 
able objects as such.* 

Consciousness of supremacy is the consciousness of indifference, freedom from attach¬ 
ment or aversion. 
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so 

But then whence does it come? He explains:—‘By virtue of intellectual illumination. 1 

The defect of objects is contained in their being surrounded by three-fold pain. Intell¬ 
ectual illumination is the full recognition of this fact with the object of removing them. By 
Virtue thereof is the understanding of the defects brought about. 

The authorities speak of four stages in the un fold men b of consciousness:—The consci¬ 
ousness of endeavour, the consciousness of difference, the consciousness of one faculty and 
the consciousness of supremacy. 

Attachment, &c, are the impurities of the mind. The powers of sensation, action, and 
thought are led by these to work up their several objects. Endeavour is the putting ia of 
effort for burning them, so that the powers may not incline to woik upon their several ob¬ 
jects. This is the consciousness of endeavour. 

When the endeavour has begun, some of the impuiities are found to be ripe; others 
are being ripened; and others again are going to be ii'pened. The consciousness of difference 
consists in differentiating the ripe and the ripening. 

When the powers become incapable of action, the wish alone remains in the mind, so far 
as the ripe ones are concerned. The consciousness of this state is c died ‘the consciousness of 
the one faculty.* 

When physical and ultra-physical objects of enjoyment take op the position of receding, 
the position of indifference even to the wish, is beyond the three stages of consciousness, and 
is called the consciousness of supremacy. The object of the first three having been fulfilled 
by this alone, they have not been mentioned separately. Thus all is plain. 

Sfttra 16. 

rTr’rt II \\ || 

Tab, that trrg Param, is higher, p* Purusa, of the Purusa. 
Khy&teh, due to the knowledge, jpn Guns, to the qualities. q rityT+t Veitrisnyam 
. indifference. 

16. The same is higher, when there is indifference to the 
“qualities,” due to the knowledge of the Purusa. 

gTTreT H Ji fHgfe n fa re rcfaa 1 fkK *& sfsr i 

\ sntf I cT5*TT: l *T^TT 

Jj^t =ar i vrefa i «WNr 

ffc ii ii 

VYASA. 

He who sees the defects of the perceptible and scriptural objects of enjoy¬ 
ment, is indifferent (bo them.) # 

He whose will-to-know is saturated with the notion of the distinctive 
nature of the Purusa, brought about by the purity of the effort to know him, be¬ 
comes indifferent to the 'qualities/ both in their manifested and unmanifested 
state* 
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There are two forms of desirelessness. Of these the latter is but the 
light of spiritual knowledge. When this light shines, discrimination arises. 
Then the Yogi thinks thus :—Whatever was to be obtained has been obtained. 
The afflictions that were to be destroyed have been destroyed. The fast- 
jointed chain of life which, when it is not broken, * there is or occurs birth 
after death and death after birth, has been broken. Desirelessness is but 
the highest perfection of spiritual knowledge; and absolute independence 
(kaivalya) is nothing else. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the Lower desirelessness, the author now describes the Higher : 
“The same is Higher when theie is indifference to the ‘ qualities,’ due to knowledge of 
the Purusa, 

He shows that Lower desirelessness is the antecedent to the Higher, and that it is the 
entrance to that. Lower Desiielessness is shown by the words “ he who sees the defects 
of perceptible and scriptural objects of enjoyment^, is indifferent to them. ” 

“Brought about by the effort to know the Purusa ; v the knowledge of the Purus a 
is his recognition by means of the Veda, by inference and by the teaching of the masters- 
The ‘ effort to know ’ consists in the lepeated resort to the means. The purity of the know¬ 
ledge consists in the steady How of the quality of essence (sattva), due to the removal of 
active disturbance (rajas) and ineitia (lamas). This brings about the recognition of the 
distinct natures of the Purusa and the “ qualities r The Purusa is pure and infinite. The 
4 qualities ’ are contrary thereto. The Yogt whose intellect is saturated by the recognition, 
is 3poken of as such. The trance known as the Cloud of Virtue is spoken of here. 

Such a Yogi is entirely free from attachment to the ‘ qualities/ whether possessing 
the characteristic of the manifested or the uumanifested ; so much so that he is free fiom 
attachment even to the mental pheuomeuon of the recognition of the distinct nature of the 
Objective Essence and the Purusa, which itself is a manifestation of the qualities. 

Thus there are two forms of desiielessness. The former desirelessness exists when the 
mental essence (sattva) has been rendered free from inertia (tamas), by the manifestation 
of its essential nature (the sattva), but there still remains a tiace of the dirt of disturbing 
energy (rajas). 

This view is common to the Taustikas, those who are addicted to enjoymeut in the 
states It is by that of cornse that they become prakritilayas. So it has been said;—‘One 
becomes a prakritilaya by desirelessuess.’ (Sftuikhya k&rik&, XLV. S. LS. H. XL p. 38). 

The last of the two is but the light of knowledge. By the use of the word ‘but’ it is in¬ 
dicated that in that state no objects of knowledge exist. The mental essence as it exists in 
that state is similar to the same, but is besides uutaiuted by the least impurity, of Disturbing 
Energy (rajas). It is therefore said to be the light of knowledge. Mental Essence is by 
nature purity: but it puts on impurity by the taint of distuibing eneigy (rajas) and inertia' 
(tamas). When the impurities of rajas and lamas have been washed away by the pure show* 

ers of desirelessness and practice, it becomes highly illuminated, and the light of spiritual 

knowledge is left there alone. 

He shows that in that state the ‘qualities* become unworthy of acceptance:_ 4 When this 

light shines, discrimiuatiou aiises in the Yogi.’ The meaniug is that the Yogi becomes pos- 
aessed of the present discriminative knowledge, when other forms of knowledge have disap- 
peared. 
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What was to be obtained, i. e., perfect independence (kaivalya) has been obtained. As 
will be8aid f ‘the wise man becomes free while living. 1 The meaning is that this takes place 
because residual potencies only remain with their root cut off. How is it that all that had 
to be attained, has been attained ? Because the afflictions of Nescience, &c., which had to 
be removed, have been removed together with their residual aroma. 

But then there is the store of virtue and vice which is used as a chain to bind living 
beings to birth and death in the universe. How then can there be absolute freedom? For 
this reason, the commentator says:—‘The fast-joiuted chain, &c., is broken. 1 The‘fast-joint¬ 
ed chain 1 means that whose joints are so firmly and closely fastened together that they 
appear to be one whole and do not appear to have been fastened together. It is the pieces 
of virtue and vice stored, which, as individual pieces in the collection, are put together to 
make the fast joints of a chain. ‘The chain of existence 5 implies that the living being is 
not freed from the bonds of birth and death. This chain is broken when the afflictions hare 
been done away with. , And so it has been said:— 

‘The vehicle of actions has its root in nescience. 1 —II. 12. 

‘It bears fruit if there is a root. 5 —II. 13, 

It may be questioned, that inasmuch as restraints is the intermediate stage between 
the fruition of intellection and the Cloud of Virtue, what is this that is called the mere light 
of knowledge ? 

For this reason, he says:—‘Desirelessness is the highest perfection of spiritual know¬ 
ledge? 1 The Higher desirelessness is but a form of the Cloud of Virtue, nothing else As 
will be said further on. 

‘To him who desires nothing even from intellection (prasankhy&na) comes the trance 
known as the Cloud of Virtue, by coustant manifestation of discrimination (IV. 29.) and 

‘Then the knowabie is but little, because knowledge is infinite, free as it is from all 
veils and impurities. 1 — (IV. 31). 

For this reason it is that absolute independence is this aud nothing else.—16. 

SO bra 17. 

rt: n u 

fipFTeR Vitarka, of philosophical curiosity, fifarc Vichara, of meditation. 
UTH* 5 ? Ananda, of elation. ’srftJTcTf Asmit&, egoism. w*T Rupa, appearances. 

Anugam&b, by the accompaniment, by the company of, is accompanied 
by. OTSTTrr: Samprajnatah, the cognitive trance. 

17. The Cognitive Trance is accompanied by the appearances 
of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and egoism. 

ftrorc: i tNWwftcnp i wmfcrwRffiKrftwr i ?nr s nwi s igtW 'i ffM t snrrfa: 
foKsitsfwiwrs n ii 

VYiSA. 

- Now then, how is the Cognitive Trance said to appear in those whose 
minds have been restrained by the two means? ‘The Cognitive. Trance is 
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accompanied by the appearance of phtlsophical curiosity meditation, elation, 
and egoism. 

Philosophical curiosity (vitarka) is a superficial attempt of the mind to 
grasp any object. 

Meditation is a subtle attempt. Elation is bliss. Egoism is the conscious¬ 
ness of being one with the self. 

Of these, the first is the Savitarka Trance accompanied by all the four. 
The second is the Meditative (Savich&ra) where indistinctness ends. The third 
is Elative (S&nanda) where meditation ends. The fourth is the purely egoisti¬ 
cal (S&smita) where elation ends. All these trances have something to grasp 
(Alambana). 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Having described the means, the commentator now puts a question with the object 
of introducing the description of the acquisition they lead to, together with that of 
its various classes:—‘Now then how is the Cognitive Trance, <feo . > The Cognitive 
Trance is accompanied by the appearances of philosophical curiosity, meditation, ela¬ 
tion and egoism. 

The Cognitive Trance is first described because it precedes the ultra-cognitive. 
The general nature of the Cognitive Trance is to be understood in the accompaniment 
of the natures, i, e. t the forms of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and 
egoism. 

He defines philosophical curiosity:— f A superficial attempt of the mind, &c. ’ 
Grasp (fibhoga) is the manifestation of consciousness consisting of the illumination of 
the nature of objects. It is called ‘ Superficial ’ because it has the gross phenomena 
for its sphere of action. As the new archer first aims at large objects only, and then 
at smaller and smaller ones by and by, so the neophyte in Yoga first learns the nature 
of gross objects of thought only, such as those made of the five Mah&bhutas (physical 
states of Matter), the fourarmed god, and then the subtle ones. 

In this way the grasp of the objects by the mind becomes subtle. Meditation 
has for its sphere of action, the causes of the gross phenomena, the subtle elements, the 
five tanmatras, the manifested and the unmanifested essence of matter (the linga and 
the alinga). 

Having thus shown the range of the objective phenomena, he now shows the range 
of the instrumental phenomena:—‘ Elation is <ko. ’ Elation is that blissful modification 
of consciousness, which consists in the illumination of the mind, as regards the acts of 
sensation, with gross phenomena for their objects. The nature of the powers of sensa¬ 
tion is to enlighten, beoause they are born out of the principle of individuality, with 
the quality of essentiality (Sattva) predominating. Pleasure is a manifestation of the 
quality of Essentiality (Sattva). Acts of sensation too are therefore of the nature of 
pleasure. The manifestation of consciousness consisting of the illumination of this aspect 
is bliss. 

He describes the Cognitive Trance having the subjeot (Grihitri) for its sphere of 
action:—‘ Egoism is the consciousness of being one with the self. ’ Egoism is the sub¬ 
tle cause of the instrumental powers inasmuoh as they are born out of it; and the 
egoism appearing as the self, the subject is the consciousness of being one with the self. 
This Cognitive Trance has the subject for its sphere of aotion, because the subjeot is 
always hidden behind egoism. 

He mentions other minor differences all the four:—‘The first, Ac . 9 The cause is 
always present in the effeot, as its antecedent state; not so the effeot in the cause, 
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Therefore, "this superficial range of consciousness is accompanied by all the four—the 
gross and its causes, the subtle, the instrumental and the subjective. The other have 
three, two and one cause, respectively as their spheres of action, and they have there* 
fore three, two and one appearance, respectively. 

He distinguishes the ultra-cognitive;—‘All these, &c. ’ 

Sftfcra 18. 

♦ 

% cs • 

faru ^ T Virama, of cessation. jjc*nvqro pratyabhyasa, the notion, trs: Pfirvah the 

former, the preceding, all the three together means having for its preceding 
the notion of cessation, preceded by the notion of cessation. Sams- 

kara Se?ah, in which remain only the (xta; residual potencies or impressions 
(HS9TH:) Anyah, the other. 

18. Preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessa¬ 
tion is the other ; in which the residual potencies only remain. 

3r*rrcrswi?n swrfa: fcgqnu 4% i 

i ct^t qt W^gqr^i: i orara <r?*n*RPr * 

ftrcrarasrar fM^PK WltlOTft 1 *T qmfgar: i % fera 

fa<isi+w*w*nqsnHftrq‘ utttcft'T fsrcfhr: ^rfrrf^rwj^n?r: n n 

YYASA. 

What now are the means and the nature of the ultra-cognitive trance ? 
"Preceded by constant repetition of the notion of cessation is the other in 
which the residual potencies only remain.” 

The ultra-cognitive trance is that state of mental restraint, in which all 
its modifications cease from action and remain only in posse. Its means is the 
Higher desirelessness. 

Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon for 
its basis, capnot become the means of achieving it, the notion of cessation which 
is nothing substantial, is here made the basis ; and that is devoid of any object 
tive phenomenon. By the constant repetition of this notion, the mind having 
no object to grasp, becomes as it were, non-existent. The trance being thus 
seedless, is the ultra-cognitive. 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The commentator afks a question to introduce the ultra-cognitive, whose discus* 
sion is now in order;—‘ What now, &o. ’ 

“Preoededby the constant repetition of the notion of cessation is the other in 
which the residual potencies only remain. ” ’ 

The words, ‘ preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation, ’ show 
the means; the remaining words describe the nature. The words, ‘in which the 
residual potev ies only remain, ’ are explained as, ‘in whioh all its modifications cease 
&V ’ 
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The words, ‘preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation/ are explain* 
ed by the words, ‘Its means is the Higher desirelessness.’ 

Cessation is the absence of mental modifications. Its notion is the cause. Its prac¬ 
tice consists in its repetition over and over again. That which this repetition precedes is 
described as such. 

Now he says why the lower desirelessness does not become the oause of restraint 
(nirodha)‘Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon as its 
basis, &c.* 

The cause must be of the same class as the effect, not of a contrary class. The desire¬ 
lessness which has an objective phenomenon for its basis is contrary to the effect; the trance, 
that is to say, which has no object for its basis. It is therefore proper that it should be born 
only from a cause which has no objective phenomenon for its basis, the mere light, that is to 
say, of spiritual knowledge. It is only the trance known as the Cloud of Virtue, born as it 
is from the pure essence of the Will-to-know with the impurities of the rajas and che tamas 
entirely removed, and the objects thereof left behind, that is infinite, sees the defects of 
objects and having given them all up, stands in its own nature, that can properly become 
the cause, ;\s having no object for its basis, of the seedless trance, in which the residual 
potencies only remain ; because they are similar in nature. 

‘ Is made the basis 1 :—is made dependent upon that. 

Becomes as it were non-existent because it does not produce any effect in the shape 
of mental modifications. 

The seedless is that which has no object for its basis. Or, it may be said that the 
seed consists of the vehicles of afflictions and actions. This is said to be the seedless, because 
the afflictions and actions have gone out of it. 

Stitra 19, 

Bhava. the objective existence. pratyayah, the cause, ie, t caused 

by objective existence. Videha-prakribilay&n&m, to the videhas 

(the gods) and the prakritilayas that merged (w() in nature 

19 Is caused by Objective Existence for the Videhas and prak¬ 
ritilayas. 

i i prefer i 

i ?r«nsTfj%$T*n: srifsretf i 

ii n 

VYASA. 

This is of two descriptions:—brought about by Objective Existence and 
brought about by the practice of the means. In the case of Yogis it is brought 
about by the practice of the means. In the case of the Videhas and the prak.- 
ritilayas it is caused by Objective Existence, 
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In the caso of the Videhas, the gods, it is caused by Objective Existence, 
because they enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom (kaivalya) with 
a mind functioning only so far as its own residual potencies are capable of, and 
who while thus enjoying, live out the state of life, which is the fruition of their 
residual potencies. 

Similarly do the Prakritilayas enjoy a state of quasi-isolation with a mind 
which has its work still before it, but which remains merged in the Prakritis, 
as long as it does not come back by virtue of the work still before it. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now the author describes a sub-head of the inhibitive Trance, being necessary as it 
is for deciding which is to be adopted and which to be rejected:—* This,’ the inhibitive 
trance, ‘ is of two descriptions/—caused by the practice of the means of achievement and 
brought about by Objective Existence. 

The means are faith, &c., to be described later. That which is brought about by 
these means, is the inhibitive trance so spoken of. 

That in which living beings are born is Objective Existence. It is Nescience. The 
modification of consciousness which consists in the identification of the not-self, —the forms 
consisting of the elements und the power of sensation and action and the Prakritis, known 
as the Mfilaprakpiti, the Mahat, the Ahank&ra and the five tanm&tr&v - with self appears in 
the Taus^ikas who have attained the states of the lower desirelessness. This notion about 
the Objective Existence, becomes the antecedent of one description of the Inhibitive Trance. 
This is spoken of as having been brought about by Objective Existence. 

Out of these two the one brought about by effort, is for the Yogis, who work for 
freedom from Objective Existence. By the mention of tnis distinction tho other is denied 
to those who follow the path of absolute freedom (Moksa). 

Well then, in whom is it caused by Objective Existence? The reply is given by the 
aphorism :— ( Is caused by Objective Existence in the case of the Videhas and the Prakriti- 
layas.’ 

The Videhas and the Prakritilayas are distinct from each other. The meaning is that 
this trance is so caused for both of them. 

The author explains this ‘ For Videhas it is caused by, &c.’ 

Those who recognize either of the elements or the powers of sensation, action and 
thought as the self, and so constantly devote themselves to them, that their iuternal organ is 
fully saturated with that idea, remain, after separation from the body, immeised in the same 
elemental, sensuous and functional forms ; and all that remains of their mind is the habit 
of their particular devotion. They are called the Videhas (the disembodied) because they 
are free from the physical bodies. It is they who, with a mind capable of moving ouly 
along the line marked by habit, enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom, but are 
without the physical body. This state resembles the state of absolute iudependence, because 
the modifications of the mind are suspended for the time being. It however differs from 
absolute freedom, in the possession of the power of having to perform work still to be doue. 

The reading in some places is “ upabhoga” instead of “ upayoga '» in the text. Upabhoga 
means enjoyment. The meaning of this alternative reading would be that the residual alone 
are objects of enjoyment and not the modifications. 
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When the limit haa been reached they live out the state of life which is the fruition of 
their residual potencies. They come back to be born again* So says the V$yu Purdna:— 

‘‘Those who devote themselves to meditation upon the powers of sensation, action and 
thought, live in this state for ten Manwantaras. Those who devote themselves to the ele¬ 
ments live in that state for full one hundred Manwantaras.” 


Similar are Prakjritilayas. They believe one of the prakritis, the unmanifested (Mffla- 
Prakpti), the undifferentiated phenomenal (Mahat), and the principle of individuality, to be 
the self. Their internal organs are saturated with the idea of devotion to either of the Prak* 
pitis. They are immersed after their separation from the physical body, in the one of these 
Prakpitis, which they have made the object of their devotion. But their minds have not yet 
fulfilled the object of their existence; they have still work before them. 

The mind would fulfil the object of its existence, if while following this very course of 
thought, it would also manifest the disciimination of the distinct natures of the Purusa and 
objective existence. If on the other hand this consciousness be not generated in the mind, 
it has not fulfilled its object, and is therefore said to have its work still before it. The Prak- 
pitilayas having their minds merged in the Prakritis, with its work still undone, enjoy a state 
of something like absolute freedom as long as they do not come back by virtue of the work 
yet to be done. Although the mind has become similar to the Prakriti, yet they come back 
when the limit has been reached. Then they acquire the consciousness of the distinct 
natures of the Purusa and the objective existence. As on the cessation of the rainy season, the 
body of the frog is assimilated to the earth, and comes back to life again on coming into 
contact with rain-water, (sodoes the mind of the Prakritilaya). So says Viyu: — 

“For a thousand Manwautaras, the Abhim&nikas, those who identify themselves with 

the Prakritis; and for ten thousand Manwantaras the Buddhas remain without pain. Those 

who devote thorns si vos to the Unmanifested remain in that state for a hundred thousand 

Manwantaras. The computation of time does not exist on reaching the Nirguna Purusa.’* 

• ♦ 

Thus this state also is given up, being subject to re-births. 

Sfttra 20. 


SIgt SreddhA, faith, rfhr Virya, energy. SJ-rfo Smriti, memory. Sinfaf 
Samadhi trance. JtfTT Prajfia, discernment). £9 3?: PAt vakah, having before, 
preceded by. ffjttnrr itaresA.no, for others. 

20. For others it is preceded by faith, energy,memory, trance 
and discernment. 


., „ - 1 Vtf*RT | war 

srcrr^: i srrff swfar <nf?r fq^r - 

f$r> sfcfg’Tsrrve* i ^ fatnwifrd 

I II Ro || 
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VYASA. 

It is brought about by the means of achievement for the Yogis. Faith 
is the pleasing wishful contact of mind with the object of pursuit. It sustains 
the Yogi, like a mother. Energy is born in him who pursues knowledge 
with faith. Memory comes to help when he is possessed of energy. On the 
appearance of memory, the mind ceases to be disturbed and passes into trance. 
When the mind is entranced, discrimination appears, by which it knows an 
objeofc as it i3. By constant practice thereof and by desirelessness with refe¬ 
rence to the object thereof, comes the ultra-cognitive trance. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author describes the sequeuoe of the means of the achievement of this trance by a 
Yogi;—“For others it is preceded by faith, energy, memory, trance and discernment.” 

But the devotees of the powers of sensation, action and thought are also possessed of 
faith. For this reasou he says:—‘Faith is the pleasing wishful contact of the mind with the 
object of pursuit,’ and the object of the pleasing wishful pursuit of the mind here is the ultra- 
cognitive trance, as it comes into existence with reference thereto, after the nature of the ob¬ 
jective world has been known by the Yeda, by inference aud by the teaching of the masters. 
There can be no wishful contact in the case of those who confound the powers of sensation, 
4c., with the self. In their case it is the opposite of the pleasing wishful contact, because 
their coufusion has its origiu in all-round forgetfulness. The powers of sensation, &c , can¬ 
not thus be objects of faith. 

He explains why that aloDe is faith:—*It sustains the Yogi like a kind mother.’ The 
meaning is that it does not let him fall down in the wrong path, leading to the destruction of 
its object. 

It is this particular wishfulness which gives birth to energetic effort guided towards the 
object wished for. Therefore he says:—‘Energy is born in him when he pursues know¬ 
ledge with faith.* 

Memory means keeping it present in the mind, thinking thereupon. ‘Undisturbed 
means ‘not only occasionally steady, not distracted 

“Passessinto trance”:—Trance is here the trance which is described as a brauch of Yoga. 
The restraints and observances a ] so are indicated, inasmuch as trance is mentioned there as 
ooming after them. Thus he who has made all the bracnhes of Yoga his own, reaches the 
stage of cognitive trance. This is what he says;—“When the mind is entranced.” That is to 
say, when the highest limit of intellection is reached 

He explains that the ultra-cognitive is born when the cognitive precedes it: -‘By 
the constant practice thereof and by desirelessness with reference to the objects thereof at 
each stage comes the ultra-cognitive trance.’ It is that which is the means of achieving 
absolute freedom. Because the suppression which comes after the mauifestati-m of the 
knowledge of the distinct nature of the Purusa and the will to-know, is the final suppression 
which renders it unnecessary for the mind to go on working; inasmuch as it has now done 
the whole of its work and fulfilled the purpose of its existence. 

Stitra 21. 


r: ii ^ n 

Tivra, keen. Samvega, the consciousness of supremacy, 

rflllcfrTRrq Tivra samveg&n&m, for those having consciousness of supremacy, 
for the extremely energetic. ’xrrcnon Asannah, proximate, speedy. 
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21. Proximate for those whose consciousness of supremacy 
is keen. 

^ ^r^rf^er i i ?ra*rni£n$r 

^ TtT T ^Tsf^rr^TPT I cTV I 

i grcrr ^im^ vTTs fi wnt i Ti^ i crarf^nrtwrRT < forcfe - 
iTPmn^rsn wnfiwu r:' ^ n '<K 11 

VYASA. 

There are nine descriptions of such Yogis. Their application to the 
means of achievements is mild, middling or intense. Thus some are of 
mild energy, others of „ medium energy, and others again of intense energy. 
Of these, the mildly energetic are three-fold, those having mild consciousness 
of supremacy, those having middling consciousness of supremacy, and those 
having keen consciousness of supremacy. Similarly, those of medium energy 
and those of intense energy. Of these, the attainment of trance and the 
fruit of trance are near to those who are intensely energetic in their ap¬ 
plication to the means of achievement and possess a keen consciousness of 
supremacy. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

If faith, &c., are the means for the attainment of trance, then tiance audita fiait 
would accrue to all without distinction Attainment however is noticed iu some only, non- 
attainment in others. In some cases attainment is distant; in others it is very distant; in 
other cases however it is accomplished very soon. To meet this the Commentator says 
‘There are nine descriptions of such Yogis, do . 1 

The means of achievement are faith, do. They are of mild, middling and intense 
energy in their application, by virtue of the habits of previous lives. The Yogis possessed 
of them are spokeu of as such. 

Consciousness of supremacy is desirelessness. That also is mild, middling or keen-Wy 
virtue of the habits of previous lives. 

Among these Yogis, the speedy attainment is shown such as it is by the Aphorism :— 
It is near to those who are possessed of keen consciousness of supremacy. Thtfrmueh is the 
aphorism; the rest is.the commentary. The fruit of the cognitive trance is the ultra-cogni¬ 
tive, and of that absolute freedom. 

Sfttra 22. 

ss Mifdu, mild, jtwt Madhya, .middling, nrfvnn* Adbim&tra, intense. 

ilywMridumadhyadhim&tratv&b, by mild, middle and intense 
natures, ffiTJ Tatah, thence, further, wfa Api, also, < further).' firtW’J Visesi^, 
differentiation. 

22. A further also' differentiation by mild, middling' and 
intense. 
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fMte i JJ3?terl t re*refo<l 5fi mra<fof fftr i 

frWt W n faK^fcfa II II 

YYASA. 

Mild-intense, middling-intense and intense-intense. There is deffer- 
entiation by that too. By that differentiation too the attainment of trance 
and its fruit becomes the speediest in the case of one whose application is 
intense and whose consciousness of supremacy is keenly intense. 

VACHASPATI'S GLOSS. 

This has been explained by explanations already given of the commentary. 

Sftfcra 23. 


=)t u h 

i?3K Isvara, of God. jrfqjvnw Pranidh&na, feeling omnipresence or 
worship, devotion. Isvarapranidhan&fc, by feeling the omni¬ 

presence of God. err va, or. 

23, Or, by feeling the omnipresence of God, (Lswara). 

i qr ffe r g qr fr T 

5f %fcT \ <^<n%IRra[T I srf^ViRl^fih(5R|«rT5[T^f5fcr 
«TFWpf^ I ^ 

II ^ II 

VYASA. 

Does trance become speedier of attainment in this way only ? Or, is 
there any other means ? ‘ Or, by feeling the omnipresence of God. ’ lswara 

drawn towards him by the kind of devotion which consists in the feeling of 
His omnipresence, becomes gracious to him by merely wishing attainment. 
By His merely wishing the attainment, trance and its fruit become speedier 
of attainment for a Yogi. 

VACH&SPATI’S GLOSS. 

The Commentator puts a question for the purpose of introducing the next aphor¬ 
ism 1 Does tiance become speedier, tfcc. * This aphorism is the answer. * Or, by feeling 
the omnipresence of God.’ , 

‘Feeling the omni-presence* means a particular kind of devotion of the mind, speech 
and body. “ Drawn towaids” means brought face to face. “ Wish for attainment ’* means 
that any one may get something which he has not got, but which is desirable. ‘Merely 
signifies not by any other effort. The rest is easy,—23. 

Sfftra 24. 

wrfiflfa fs^: II ^ II 

jTsr Klesa, of affiction. Karma, of action, form Yipdka, of fruition. 
«rraft: Aiayaih, by the vehicles, sra tl ljUC i Apar4mrisfalj, not touched, $pm* 
fofo Pa F u ? a Yesesal* a distinct Purusa. Iavaralj, God. 
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24 . iswara is a distinct Purus a, untouched by the vehicles 
of affliction, action and fruition. 

gs: 1 $ m i i 

few: i grqgg q jw re wr gnswi^ =* ircfer ttzfff: sgqfe^g fr \ m % 

cTc<R^ VT^fe I *WT 3W: qTRWl STT ^cfjTPT: SSfffofe S?wfes?fe *Tt 

tflfrrqrnjs: sr 35*1 fed** i srarc?r$ srfcr * *&f- 

ferc: i fe ^wrfe %wt »wr ssfewsft * * 

^rfe i *wt §tB^ 3 *fewwifo sranfe swtfh*sre*?r i ^r«n sit nufesfareft- 

rKr 3T?SRrtf?: WTfSsfe I *FT FJ grfT: *rf£feTC *fe I *fa#r 

srf^^TftTT^FT^^^ W& vT fel ^rfefarl gn^fe^fofefarT 

ffe l <T?*T ^Jf^T fefa^ I scrc^f JJT: fej fefeTT* Sf^^^fefaTTff, I aswfc 

^f*TRWiTVTT%: I «*?RW$<wHfo **t^W*S 

?rt?r gtB *fe i cTir HTi^rfas[rufefeg f Tf^ i h ^ratsjswN^ m- 

fejfjssfe I ^^TffFTClfe ^rfesT FTc^TTF^ I cTOTRTg gTOT STffil^^T ^T 
*fe l H =ar FT^JTFTfMwfeT ^€ffrf 5*Tt*35*W)^pftn«-g*R<*fc rfafes«f *W- 
^r^g^rqfir^JTfeuc^^^T fensTfe<T*?w wfjsrfewrenffife srcraag i 
gunw gs^^Vq^fftrcrr^kffiwffer i gw**r fes^r^ i srnwr- 

fedrfefe^R^** *r <&*rc i sr ^ fesfe i^r ii Ry ii 

VYASA. 

Now who is this caUed Iswara (God) that is neither the M&lapraktiti 
(the root of the ^matter) nor the Purusa (the conscious principle of the human 
constitution) ? ‘Iswara is a distinct Purusa, untouched by the vehicles o£ 
affliction, action and fruition.' 

The afflictions are Nescience and others. The actions are good or bad. 
Their fruition is the effect they bring about. Habits following them in their 
qualifications are the vehicles. These while reajly existing in the mind, are 
attributed to the Purusa, as he is the enjoyer of their fruit, just as victory or 
defeat of the soldiers is attributed to their^ master. He who is not touched 
by this experience, is the distinct Purusa, Iswara. A 

Are all those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom Iswaras 
and there are many such for they have ^reached the state of absolute freedom 
after cutting the three bonds? No, Iswara never had, nor will have, any 
relation to these bonds. As ^former bondage is known in the case of the eman¬ 
cipated, not so in the case of Iswara. Or, as future^ bondage is possible in the 
case of the Prakfitilayas, not so iu the case of Iswara, He is ever free, ever 
the Lord. 
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Is there any, or, is there no reason for this supremacy of the Lord, un¬ 
limited by time, and due to His taking up the Universal Supreme Essence ? 
The reason for that is the sacred teaching. What then is the authority of the 
teaching ? The authority is the supremacy of His Universal Essence. These 
Jiwo, the supremacy and the sacred beaching, exist in tho Universal Essence of 
Iswara eternally related to each other. For this reason does it become possible 
that He is ever free, and ever the Lord. 

And this divinity of His is free from excess or equality. It is not exceed¬ 
ed by another divinity. Whichever is the Highest, must be the divinity 
Iswara.^ For this reason wherever there is the culmination of this diviuity 
that is Iswara. 

Nor is there any divinity equal to that. Because, in the case of equality, 
if one of the two equals says with reference to a common object of their atten¬ 
tion, ‘let this be new/ and the other says, 1 let this be old/ then one ih ng only 
necessarily happening, unrestrained fulfilment of the wish is interfeied wnh, 
and one becomes less than the other. Further it cannot be that two equals 
should at once possess an object^ desired by both. Because the wishes are con¬ 
tradictory. Hence he alone is Iswara whose divinity is free from equality or 
excess, and He is a distinct Purusa,—24. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The world is made of the conscious and the unconscious principles only. There 

is none else that goes to make it. If I ,wara is unconscious, He must be the Mulaprak- 
riti, comprehending as it does all the non intelligent modifications, if this be so, then 
there can be no such thing, by reason of his being uon-intelligent that he should be 
brought face to face with the devotee. If, on the other hand, he is intelligent, then too 
it is impossible that he should be brought faco to face with the^ devotee, because the 
power of consciousness is by nature indifferent, and because i >wara is not like other 
Purusa in evolution, on account of the absence of auy connection with the principles 
of egoism, <fcc. Further more how is it possible that he should possess a wish for the 
attainment (of trance by the devotee) ? 

This is the meaning of the question, now who is this f wara, &c ? The answer 
to the question is given by the aphorism:—‘iswara is a distinct Puru a untouched by 
the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition ’ 

Nescience (avidya) and others are the afflictions (klesas), so called, beoause they 
afflict the purusa in evolution with various painful blows. Good and bad actions are 
virtue and vice. They are called actions metaphorically because they are born irom 
actions. Their fruition consists in life-state, life-period aud life-experience. The 
vehicles are so called, because by their means the residue which show themselves as 
fruitions, are embedded as potencies in the substance of the mind. 

As long as the karma which brings about the manifestation of the life-state of 
a camel does not bring into play the potencies of the experience which having been 
generated by previous existence, are suited to the life-state of a oamel, the experience 
suited to the life-state of a camel cannot be caused. Therefore there must be a potency 
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oausing the subsequent experience of the life-state of a camel, and it must be possessed 
of qualities similar to the experience of the life-state of a oamel. 

Another question arises. What is the use of adding the words, untouched ‘by 
the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition ’ in the aphorism, seeing that afflictions, 
(be., are the characteristics of the Will-to-be, and that they never touoh the Purusa 
and therefore the mere use of the word Purusa would have implied that he was untouch¬ 
ed by them'! For this reason, he says:—‘These while really existing in the mind 
are attributed to the Purusa/in evolution. Why] Because he is the enjoyer, the 

A , 

intelligent agent of their fruit. Hence it is possible that Iswara being a Purusa 
might come to be considered as having some relation to these. For this reason their 
speoial denial of Him is proper. Therefore he says that the distinct Purusa who is not 
touched by the experience present in the Will-to-be even, is Iswara. 

‘Distinct' is that which is distinguishable. He is differentiated from the other 
Purusas. With the object of showing those who are taken out of the conception of, 
the word Invara by the use of the word ‘distinct,’ he first states an objection and 
then replies:—‘ All those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom. There 
are three kinds of bondages,—the bondage of the Pr&kritic modifications in the case 
of the Videhas, the bondage of the Prakritis in the case of the Prakritilayas, and the 
bondage of honour, <fcc , in the case of those who experience the divine and worldly 
enjoyments. Those whose minds are saturated with devoted thought of the Prakritis, 
reach the state of submersion into the Prakritis immediately after separation from the 
physical body. For this reason the others are spoken of as being bound at the previ¬ 
ous end (of the chain of life) and the Prakritilayas are spoken of as being bound only 
at the next, the future end only; the previous and the second bondages being denied 
to them. Thus he shows the distinction in brief‘ He is always free, always the 
Lord. ’ 

Divinity consists in the possession of knowledge and the power of action (Kriy& 
Sakti). In this connection ho puts the question:—‘ Is this supremacy of the Lord, 
unlimited by time, <fco. ’ The reason for the question is that knowledge and power of 
action are not possible to the unchanging oonstant power of consciousness. It has 
been said that they live in the purified mental essence.^ when the rajas and the tamas 
have been removed. Further, it is not proper that Iswara who is ever free should 
become related even to the Highest Mental Essence, which after all has its origin in 
Nescience, as an owner to the thing owned. 

For this reason it is said that it is due ‘ to his taking the Universal Supreme 

Essence in hand ’ The relation of Iswara to the Essenoe of the mind is not due to 
Nescience like that of ordinary Purusas; and there is therefore no sense of ownership 
in it. On the other hand he takes the Universal Mental Essence in hand thinking 
that he will thus give freedom to men surrounded by the three sorts of pain, and 
rescue them, being drowuod as they are in the great ocean of birth after death, by 
teaching them virtue and giving them knowledge; and that this teaching is not possi¬ 
ble without the possession of the highest power of aotion and knowledge; and that this 
oannot be possible without taking in hand the mental Essenoe, pure and freed from 
the dirt of the disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The Lord even though 
untouched by Nesoience, aud conscious of knowledge, assumes the nature of Nescience, 
and becomes the possessor thereof. He does not devote Himself to Nescience as 
Nescience. A mimic personating Rama shows all his actions but all the while does 
not forget himself. This form of his is assumed, not real. 

Let it be so. Inasmuoh, however, as Iswara has to take up the Mental Essence 
(sattva) on account of the wish of helping the afflicted, and the wish to help is caused 
by the taking up of Mental Essence, because the wish itself is a modification of the 
Hulaprakpti, the relation of mutual support is evident. To renqove ttys nqisconoep- 
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tion he says that he is Unlimited by time. It might be so if oreation came first and 
the wish to help manifested ^afterwards. But the arrangement of suooessive oreation 
and dissolution being eternal, Igwara draws the world inwards, having first made up 
his mind that ho will take up the Highest Universal Essence, when the time comes 
for the wish, arising out of an interior manifestation, to reaoh the limit of its opera¬ 
tion. This divine Mental Essence potent with the residuum of this determination even 
though it passes into a state similar to that of noumenal matter (Mfilparakriti) oomes 
to manifestation, again in the same state as Mental Essenoe, by virtue of the potency 
of that determination, when the ulterior limit of the Mah&pralaya* 4 , the Great 
Latency, is reaohed. This happens in the same way as in the case of Chaitra who 
goes to sleep, having made a determination that he must rise early next morning, and 
awakes at the same time by virtue of the potenoy of the determination. Hence tJe- 
oause the determination of the Lord and the taking in hand of the Universal Essenoe 
are eternal and thus ever present, their relation to eaoh other cannot be that of in¬ 
terdependence. 

Further, it should not be said that the divine Mental Essence does not pass into 
the state of the noumenal root-matter, the equipoise of the Mdlaprakriti, even at the 
time of the Great Latency. That which never passes into the state of the MOlaprakriti 
oan never be the effeot thereof. Nor can this Universal Mental Essence be the power 
of consciousness, because it is non-intelligent by its own nature If it be not both 
these, then, it would come to this that it must be another class of substance, for which 
there is no authority. This is not proper. There is no substanco existing indepen¬ 
dently of the noumenon of matter (Prakyiti) and consciousness (Purina). 


Such is the greatness of the Lord unlimited by time. Is there any reason, any 
authority for it l Or, is it without reas3n, without authority 1 The answer is ‘Its 
authority lies in the sacred teaching,’ the Vedas, the Smlitis, the Itihasas and the 
Purapas. 

The author introduces the consideration of the Sacred Teaching: “What then 
is the reason of the Teaching? The Saored Teaching is based upon observation and 
inference. The Universal Mental Essence of the Lord cannot depend upon anybody’s 
observation and inference. Nor is the Sacred Teaching based upon the observation 
of the Lord. Some one may, ^therefore, think that the proper reason for the existence 
of the Sacred Teaching is that Iswara desires to manifest his own divinity. 

He refutes this by saying that the Sacred Teaching has its reason in the Divine 
Universal Essence. The meaning is this. Evidently the mantras and the science of 
life are proved to be the works of the Lord by the virtue they show in action and by 
the certainty of the things mentioned therein, being never found to be otherwise. 
Further, it is not possible that any one possessed only of the ordinary means of know¬ 
ledge of the world should be able, even in a thousand human lives, to note the agree¬ 
ments and differences of various medicinal agents, their various compositions, and those 
of the mantras, by throwing them info and taking them out of the various classes. 
It cannot evidently be said on the ground of the existence of the relation of eternal 
interdependence that the agreements and differences are known from authority, and that 
Authority is again based upon the canons of agreement and difference. Because during 
the Great Latenoy, the Mahapralaya, b6th these manifestations cease to exist. 


Further, it is not the case that there is not authority for their existent It 
will be -shown that the universe is a modification of noumenal matter, the Mfilaprak- 
tfiii, hot different from it. It has been observed that things of the same class change 
ihto different forms, as in the case of the modifications of cut da and sugar, &c., from 

ifciVk and cane-juioe. It has also been observed that different modifications have the 


„ . ,» . . , —~vuuu uiiioxouv luuuEiiuauvuo 

form ID their antecedent state. Similarly the noumenal root-matter having dffte- 
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rent modifications in the forms of the Great Will-to-be, the principle of individuality and others, 
must have a form common to all in the antecedent state. This common antecedent state of the 
noumenal-matteris the state of equipoise, and that is the state of the Great Latency, the Mahd- 
pralaya. Hence the Universal Essence of the Will-to-be of the Lord, shining all round by rea¬ 
sons of the absence of the veil of the impurities of disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas), 
must be consideied as established by at least the promulgation by Him of the Mantras and the 
science of life. And similarly that collection of the Vedic knowledge too, which has for its object 
the teaching of how to attain worldly progress and divine freedom, can be a divine pioduc- 
tion only by virtue of the Universal supremacy of His Spiritual and Mental Essence. It is 
not possible to have confusion and falsehood, the products of disturbing energy and inertia 
(raj^s and tuns), in the face of the culmination of Universal Essence. Hence it is established 
that the authority of the sacred teaching lies in the divinity of the Universal Essence. 

Let it be so. The teaching has its origin in the supreme manifestation of the divine 
Mental Essenoe, and therefore it shows the highest knowledge. This is an instance of 
inference by the canon of le^idu^, not^ of the authority of verbal cognition. To meet this 
objection he says ‘The reiatiou of these two, the Teaching and the Highest manifestation 
of divine Mental Essence, &c.’ The meaning is that the Teaching does not give the highest 
knowledge because it is the product of the Highest Universal Essence, but that it teaches 
because of the existence of an eternal relation of the explainer and the explained. Supremacy 
exists in the Universal Essence of the divine mind, aud the Teaching which promulgates 
it, is also present there as such. 

Tiie author states the final conclusion; — Hence by it, ie , the teaching which promulgates 
the Highest Universal Divine Mental Essence, is known, in the same way that the 
diffeientiating qualities of the signified are known by the sign, that He is ever free, ever 
the Lord. 

Having thus distinguished Him from other Purusas he now distinguishes Him from 
other lot da also‘This divinity of His is fiee, &c.,* and explains freedom from excess:— 
‘There is no other divinity, &c.* Why 1 ? ‘ Wherever there is the highest, &c. * For what 
reason is His divinity free from the defect of being exceeded by any other divinities ? He 
gives the reason : — 1 Wherever there is the highest perfection of his divinity, &c.* The 
meaning is that the divinity of those in whom it has not reached the highest perfection, 
is unreal. 

Now he explains freedom from equality ‘ Nor is there divinity equal, &c. * Unres¬ 
trained fulfilment of wishes means the removal of obstacles from the path thereof. When 
wishes are checked in their fulfilment, it means weakness. Even if it do not mean weak* 
ne-»s, it means equality. For that reason he says that in both cases the unrestrained fulfil¬ 
ment of desires i') interfered with. The desired effect is not produced, or if it is produced 
then the same thing is found to possess contradictory qualities which is absurd). With this 
object, he says : 4 In the case of two equals, &c.* If the wishes of more divinities than one 
be considered as never being contradictory, then each must be an Iswara. But then 
what is the use of having more Iswaras than ode ? The purpose of divine rule is ful¬ 
filled by One only. Or, if it be supposed that they perform the work of divine govern - 
ment by common consent, then ther* would be no supreme Lord, just as in a republic. 
Further in the case of those who believe in the eternal possession of divinity, the 
succession of divinity is improper. Furthermore there is the defect of cumberaomeness 
(positing more Agents than is necessary fqr the purpose of bringing about an effect)* 
Thus every thing is plain,— 2f ^ 
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Sflfcra 25. 

rnfascre II ^ II 

W Tafcrt*, in Him. f5r<f?rwij Niratisayam, such as is nob exceeded. 
OTST Sarvaj'fta, of bhe omniscienb. aftsrtj Bijam, the seed. 

25. In Him the seed of the omniscient is not exceeded. 


«r%% sr snfor: i 

srfer q>(STsnfa: ^shr^hr^T ^rfaa^csn^qjTiraf^ i *nr tKigTsri fag fr re i 
sr sr«fs: sr ^ jprfvsfa s% i ^ h tf ewp tP w^ ^ * 

f fr$MfaqTtt sw*ffcrf?r i Hf tT f^^M gfaqfanTi^T: qtff^rarr i rrevr- 
^TTgffgmT^^Tff1 ^TRV^PT^T g d ^ TRiUt 

fswrcwRTv cf^t' sfon^fa ii rh . ii 

VYASA. 


The seed of the omniscienb is the larger-.or smaller knowledge of 
the individual, the collective or the ultra-sensuous arising out of the past 
or the future. Whenever this roaches a point in expansion, beyond which 
there is nothing, it is the omniscient. There must be the highest limit of 
the expansion of the seed of omniscience, inasmuch as there is larger or 
smaller manifestation of intelligence, just as it i3 in the case of dimension. 
Wherever knowledge roaches the highest limit that is the omniscienb and 
that is a distinct Purusa Inference is of service only in establishing 
the general idea. It has nob the power of giving the special qualities. 
The knowledge of His distinctive names, &c,, is to be sought out of the Veda. 


Although Iswara has no purpose of His own bo fulfil by His (crea¬ 
tion) His (creation) is purposed by compassion for other beings. ‘ I shall 
lift the Purusa in evolution out of the world by teaching them knowledge 
and virtue, throughout the manifestations fKalpas), the Latencies (Pralayas) 
and the Great Latencies (Mah&pralayas) ' This is what he proposes to 
Himself. And so ib has been said;—‘The first Wise Being, bhe revered 
Great Sage, informed a self-made mental vehicle out of compassion, and 
gave the teaching to Asuri * who wished to know 1 .—25. 

VACHASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

Having thus established the authority of the Sacred Teaching for His powers of 
action and knowledge, he now puts forward the authority of inference for His power of 
knowledge‘In Him the seed of the Omniscient is not exceeded.* He explains:— The 
leed cf the Omniscient, &c. * 

f See Pahohasikhd, Aphorism I, S t B. H. Vol. XI, pp. 3 <fc 5, 
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The knowledge of things beyond the range of the senses, existing either indivi¬ 
dually or collectively, and caused by the appearance of the past and future forms, is 
qualified by the attributes of largeness and smallness, on account of the veil of dark¬ 
ness covering more or less of the essence of the will-to-be. The meaning is that this 
knowledge is the seed, the cause of the omniscient. One takes in a little of the past, 
Ac , another more than that, another the most of all. Knowledge is spoken of as being 
more or less with reference to the thing known. Wherever this knowledge expands so 
much that it passes beyond the limit of being further exceeded, that is the omniscient. 

This describes only the thing to be known. Now he speaks of the means of 
knowledge:—‘The eeed of the omniscient must reach the highest limit, Ac. This is 
the statement of the proposition to be proved. The ‘highest limit’ means the state 
of intensity which cannot bo exceeded. It is not, therefore, by fixing a limit only 
that the proposition can be established. 

‘Inasmuch as there is larger or smaller manifestation of intelligenceThis is 
the statement of the reason. Every thing which possesses the quality of being more 
or less, has a limit beyond which there is no manifestation of the kind; as is .the case 
with the lotus, the emblio fruit and the Bel tree. The quality of largeness exists in 
these more or less. In the self (Atma), however, the largeness is such that there is no 
largeness more than that. He shows the pervasion (Vyapti). ‘As in dimension. ’ 
This means that the conclusion does not fail by the qualities of largeness, Ao., being 
exceptions to the rule. Thus the proposition is established. 

It is not necessary that the largeness of the parts only should be contributed to 
the largeness of the whole. The fact is that dimension is known to expand by the 
putting together of as many largenesses of individual factors as there may be, con¬ 
sisting of infinitesimal wholes reaching down to the atoms themselves. In the case of 
knowledge too this rule is not violated: and knowledge can, therefore, be more or less 
by having one, two or more objects of knowledge. Thus there is no exception to the 
rule, (or technically speaking, there is no exclusion of the middle term, which is mark¬ 
ed by the pervasion). 

He summarizes‘ Wherever knowledge reaches, Ac.* 

The question arises that there are many Tirthankaras, suoh as the Buddha, the 
Arhats and the seer Kapila; why should not they be considered to be omniscient by 
this inference 1 For this reason, he says:—‘ Inference is of service only.* 

How then is the knowledge of his specific qualities to be acquired! Says:—‘The 
knowledge of his speoial names, Ao. * 

Further, teaching of the Buddha, Ac., is not properly speaking authority; it only 
looks like authority. The reason is that it teaches things against all reasoning, buck 
as the momentary nature of all objects and the non-existence of the self Ac. It is, there¬ 
fore, all misleading. Hence that which comes into the mind from the Veda, the 
Smyiti, the Itihasa and the Puraua is the only true verbal cognition, the real authority; 
and is for this reasojx the only true means of worldly progress and the Highest Good. 
With this object,the knowledge of special names, Ac., should be obtained. Speoial 

names, suoh as Siva, Iswara, Ac., are well known in the Vedas, Ao. 

By the mention of the word '‘Ao.,” it is understood that He is possessed of the 
six accessories and the ten unohangeables. As says the V&yu Purina:—(ch. XII. 
ver. 32. 

‘Omniscience, satisfaction, eternal knowledge, independence, oonstant presence of 
power, infinity of power—these six are said to be the accessories (angas) of the Great 
Lord by those who know the law. Similarly, knowledge, desirelessness, power of con¬ 
trol, purificatory action, truth, forgiveness, endurance, creation, the knowledge of the 
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self, bping the substratum of all activities—these ten unchangeable qualities 
(avyayas) always live in the Great source of all Good. * 

Well let that be. But the Lord is ever satisfied and possessed of the Highest 
desirelessness. It is not possible that He should have any wish for the fulfilment of any 
objects of His own. Further, being compassionate He should be given to the creation 
of men possessed of undisturbed pleasure. It cannot, therefore, be that He should 
oreate a world, full of pain of all sorts. Further, a wise being cannot be considered as 
undertaking a useless task. He, therefore, has not oreated the world, although He is 

possessed of kriya Sakti, the power of creation. 

For this reason, he says:—‘Although fswara has no purpose of His own, (fee. ; 
compassionate help of living object is His object. The individual mind fulfils its 
objeot, when it has caused the experience of sound, <fcc., and the manifestation of the 
consciousness of the distinct nature of the self and the not-self. Its activity ceases 
when it has done so, and Purusa then becomes absolutely independent of objective exis¬ 
tence (kevali). With that object the compassionate Lord informs men of the means 
of obtaining knowledge of the distinct nature of the self ^and the not-self; because 
thereby the object of the existence of the mind is fulfilled. fswara, therefore, helping 
man as He does with reference to the performance of pure and impure works by them, 
is not cruel, even though He sees their pleasures and pains and feels for them. 

Now he speaks of the entrance into th« region of compassion, for the sake of 
explaining the means of obtaining the knowledge of the distinct natures of the self and 
not-self:—‘By teaching them knowledge and virtue, &c ’ Knowledge and virtue are 
both to be understood together. They manifest the knowledge of the distinct natures 
of the self and the not-self. 

Latency (pralaya) means the end of the day of Brahma. In this state, the 
whole world except the Satyaloka becomes latent. The Mahapralaya, the Great 
Latency, is that in whioh the Satyaloka and Brahma himself come to an end. Then 
the Purusas in evolution go tack their causes and hence are subject to the pain of 
death. The word Kalpa is only suggestive here. The meaning is that the Lord’s 
determination to help the Puru-as refers to the other Purujas also, who by virtue of 
the fruition of their action have to undergo births and deaths, and who become free 
from pain on reaching the state of absolute independence. This is the meaning. 

This theory that the compassionate Lord teaches knowledge and virtue is also 
common to the teaphing of Kapila:—So has it been said by Pancha Sikhfi. The first 
wise man, &c. This is a quotation from Panchasikh&charya. The first wise man 
means the teacher who was the first emancipated being of his school. It does not 
mean the Highest Teacher who is ever free. The reference is Kapila who was the 
founder of the school, and who was the first of those emancipated ones who had gone 
before among the followers of the school. The tradition is that Kapila got the know¬ 
ledge by the graoe of Maheswara just as he was born, and he is known as such as a 
particular kind of Visnu’s incarnations. Svayambhft is Hiranyagarabha. It is^ learnt 
from the Veda that lie too got the knowledge of the S.lnkhya Yoga. The same^Iswara 
^the splf-existent Visnu, was the first Wise man, Kapila. The meaning is that he is the 
I,swara of those who proceeded from Svayambhfl and others.—25. 

S&tra 26* 

w ns-: ^ u 

TO SaJtk, that, H>e, to Esalj, this, here. P&rvesam, of the ancients, wfa 

Api, too. jpw Guruh, the teacher, qtrfcf K&lena, by time. Anavach- 

Qtylflg to the npa-Umi,ta,tioii, not being limited by. 
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26. He is the Teacher of the Ancients too, not being 
limited by time. 

sr ijifawfa 355 I ^ % 3*37; yrefrrefegsFft 

f^T fffaRrfo ST 35: N?7TF7 5Pten^t SW^»T5*n* 

vyAsa. 

The ancient teachers were ^conditioned by time. Wherever tim6 
does not exist as condition, that is Iswara, the teacher of fche ancienfc teachers 
too. As the knowledge of His supreme power as existing in the beginning of 
the creation is obtained, so also is it obtained about His existence as such in 
other creations and other times. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now he shows the distinction of the.Lord from Brahma, <ko. ‘He, * i. fche one 
described formerly, ‘ is (the real aphorism begins here) the teacher of the ancients 
too.’ 

He explains—‘The ancients, <fcc.* Time means a century, &c. 

« Does not exist as a condition ’ means time does not approach as a condition* 

The supremacy of power means the manifestation thereof^ Its knowledge is to 
be obtained from the Veda. By this arrangement the Lord I.swara is described.-26. 

Sfttra 27* 

ere* swb: xm\ u^» w 

nsv Tasya, Him. tnwas: Vachakah, connoting. JTOar: Pranavab, the Sacred 
word—urtrr Om. 

27. The Sacred word connotes Him. 

I SWJ^T I faWFI 

ww i wrswi srrefo i 

strata ***** i ***** 3* *% i **fo^*fir qw^ w ww - 

fr^P R p I* tfsfon %*^ ii ii 

vyAsa. 

The sacred word connotes ‘ Him. ’ He is denominated by the saored 
word, the Pranava (A U M). Is the relation of the sign and the thing 
signified between these conventional, or inherent as between flame and light ? 
His relation with the sign is inherent and thus ever present. Farther, the 
convention of God shows only an object which exists (that which is inherent). 
As the relation already existing between father and son, is only expressed by : 
conventiop, this is the father, this the son. In other creation too the same? 
donvention is adopted on account of the dependence upon the oonnotative • 
power of the sigu and the thing signified. 
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yAchaspatps gloss. 

Now he speaks of His sign (indicator, Vaohaka) in order to explain the mean¬ 
ing of his devotion. ‘The sacred word connotes Him ’ Explains :—He is denoted by 
Pran&va, <kc. Introduces the opposite theory by putting a question. Is the rela* 
tion, <fco. Signifying is laying down, expressing. . 

Others, of course, hold that if the relation of word and meaning is inherent, and 
that it is manifested by a convention that such and such a meaning is to be denoted 
by such and such a word, then in the absence of any relation between word and mean¬ 
ing, the meaning would not be conveyed even by a hundred conventions. If no jar 
exists which may be shown by a lamp, even a hundred lamps would not reveal one. 
It is, however, observed that the word ‘elephant’ will signify a camel if a convention 
is made that this word will be used to signify an animal of that class. Hence the 
power to signify is conventional. 

Having thus stated their position, he explains his own teaching:—‘Its relation 
is inherent . f This is the meaning. All words have the capability of meaning objicts 
of all forms. Their ^relation with objects of all forms must, therefore, be inherent. 
And the convention of Iswara is the determining factor and the shower thereof.^ The 
division of the sign signifying and not signifying something is also made by I.swara’s 
convention or non-convention. This is what he says: ‘Further the convention of God, 
&c .' He gives an illustration:—“already existing between, &c. ” # 


The question arises. Sound is a manifestation of the Prakriti. At the time of 
the Great Latency it passes back into the state of the Prakriti. Its power also there¬ 
by disappears. ‘Then a particular verbal sign is born again through the successive 
states of Mahat, &o. But then the power of signification having disappeared, its 
manifestation does not remain possible. For this reason, he says:—‘In other crea¬ 
tions also, <tec. ’ 

Although a word does become one with the Prakriti along with the power, it 
comes back into manifestation along with the power. As earth-born creatures becom 
ing one with the earth on the cessation of the rains, come back to life on being wetted 
by showers of rain water. Thus God makes a convention similar to the convention 
which indicated the former relation. Hence on account of the eternity of the succes¬ 
sion of similar usage, due to simultaneous knowledge, the relation of word and mean- 
iUg is eternal. Independent eternity is not meant. So says the Agamis. Without 
the authority of Agama (the Veda) it is not possible to ascertain that in other crea¬ 
tions also the convention is the same. This is the meaning.—27. 

Sfttra 28. 


II^H 

Tad, its. snr: Japah, repetition. Tad, its. qnJ Artha, meaning. 
HTfiRJJ Bh&vanam, the understanding of. 

28. Its repetition and tlie understanding of its meaning. 

facYcTm fowt g foriwft fairrcr- 

i i shjjstcit *pt; 

wrem swrisrt sft ii ii 
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VYASA. 

The Vedic teachers hold that the re’abion of word and meaning is eternal, 
inasmuch as one co-exists with the other. The Yogi who has come to know 
well the relation between word and meaning must} constantly repeat it, and 
habituate the mind to .the manifestation therein of its meaning. The con¬ 
stant repetition is to be of the Pranava (A U M) and the habitual mental 
manifestation is to be of what it signifies, Iswara. The mind of the Yogi who 
constantly repeats the Pranava and habituates the mind to the constant mani¬ 
festation of the idea it carries, becomes one-pointed. And so it has been said:— 

“Let the Yoga be practised through study, and let study be effected 
through Yoga. By Yoga and study together the Highest Seif shines'—28. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the sign, he now describes the devotion, pranidh&na, thp 
means of feeling the presence of the Lord everywhere, in all circumstances and 
phenomena:—‘Its constant repetition and the repeated understanding of its meaning.' 
Explains:—‘The constant repetition of the Pranava, &o.’ 

Repeated understanding (Bhavanft) means making it enter the mind over and 
over again until it becomes the verysubstance of the mental existence. 

What attainment does he acquire thereby] Says:—The mind of the Yogi who 
constantly repeat-; the Pranava &c.' The mind feels bliss in the One Lord alone. 
Quotes a verse of Vyasa in this connection:—And so it has been*said :—The Lord then 
becomes gracious to him up to his attaining the faculty of trance (Samadhi) and its 
fruit.—28. 

Sfttra 29. 

fTfr: Tatah, thence. Pratyak, the individual, ifaw Chetana, Soul. 

^gfvTTTTr: Adhigamah, understanding, ^rftr Api, also, too. Antaraya, of 

obstacles, smra: Abh&vah, absence, w Oha, and. 

29. Thence the understanding of the individual self and thd 
. absence of obstacles too. 

fa srsrfa i cT-T: i 

|| || 

VYASA. 

And what else comes to him? “The understanding of the individual 
self and the absence of obstacles." Whatever obstacles there may be — 
diseases, &c.—cease to be by feeling the omnipresence of the Lord;^ and 
the true nature of himself is also seen. It is known that just as Iswara 
is a Purusa, pure, calm, free and without appendants, such is this Purusa 
also, the sell underlying the individual manifestation of the Will-to-be, 
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YiCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

What more than this 1 * Thence the understanding of the individual self, and 

the absence of obstacles. ’ The individual self is the Pratyakchetana, the conscious 
principle whose cognitions are contradictory of the real, that is to say, the ignorant 
Purusa. In the case of the wise this turns back on account of the possession of the 
eternal divine essenoe. He gets the understanding of the individual self as it really is. 

The obstacle will be described and their absence too. 

1 Whatever obstacles there may be : 9 These words contemplate their description. 
The nature of a thing is its own self. By speaking of the nature of the self, the 
oha?aoteristios fastened on to themself by Nescience (avidyA) are denied. 

The question arises. Since I.swara is the object of devotion, how is it that the 
Individual unit of consciousness will be known by feeling His omnipresence? It is 

r>, 

evidently going beyond the mark. In reply to this, he says:—‘As is Iswara, <to . } 

Pure:—free from rise and fall on account of oonstant eternity. 

Calm:—- undisturbed by afflictions. 

Free:—he from whom virtue and vice keep aloof. For this very reason He is 
without appendants. The appendants are life-state, life period, and life-experience. 1 

A similarity must necessarily mean some distinction. Therefore now he distin- 

#> 

guishes the Individual self from Iswara. The ‘self underlying the individual manifes¬ 
tation of the will-to-be.* This explains why the word * Individual’ has been added. 

When there are two contradictory objects, the understanding of the one does 
nqt-Qonduce to the understanding of the other. The understanding of the similars, 
however, oonduoes to the understanding*of the other objects possessed of similar quali¬ 
ties. This happens in # the same way as the understanding of one science contributes to 
the better understanding of an allied science. The effect of the analogy is in the 
understanding of one’s own self, not of the Highest self. Thus all is plain.—29. 

Sutras 30. 

ii if 

gqrrfvr VyAdhi, disease, srtr StyAna, langour. Samsaya, indecision. 
IfiTTSf PramAda, carelessness, srrerw Alasya, sloth. irfiftfft Avirati, sensuality, 
want of non-attachment, differ Bhranti, mistaken notion. 
Darsana-alabdha-bhhmikatva, missing the point, not being able to see a place 
which is just seen VRqfaftfQ Anavasthitatva, instability. parafa^jnn: Chitta- N 
vikseph A, causing distractions, or divsrtion of the mind, ft To, these are, 
WfWH AntrAyAh, the obstacles. 

30. Disease, langour, indecision, carelessness, sloth, sensua¬ 
lity, mistaken notion, missing the point, instability,—these causing 
distractions are the obstacles. 

%s*a*n*n ^ farwi 13^ \ 
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i ?rr^r ^rnrpi fearer i srf^rr^ffiRr^EN 

i ft w frm p m i wsr^PjftnRf snnfcpjifo:- 

5tto: i gRsrfe rerer *r?ts*rt ^ fovnwmfdg T snrrfW*r?n£ ffc *r% 
^srfNcf \ ^ ferrfsR^n ?RNtmr?rT ^Mfa q wpft »T WK.W ! 

*Rfrn#N5% n ?o ii 

vyAsa. 


Now what are the obstacles that distract the mind ? How many are 
they and what is their nature? ‘Disease, &c/ There are nine obstacles 
causing distraction to the mind. These exist with mental modifications. In 
their absence they do not exist. The mental modifications have besn descri¬ 
bed before. 


Disease is the disturbance of the equilibrium of the humours, chyle and 
the organs of the body. 

Langour is the indisposition of the mind to work. 

Indecision is the notion touching both sides of a question: It might 
be thus or thus. 


Carelessness is want of rpsort to the means of trance. 

Sloth is the inertia of mind and body consequent upon heaviness. 

Sensuality is the desire consequent upon objects of sense having taken 
possession of the mind. 

Mistaken notion is False knowledge. 

Missing the point, is the non-attainment of the state of trance. 

\ 

Instability is the incapacity of the mind to keep in any state that has 
been attained, because it becomes stable only when the state of trance has 
been reached. 

These distractions of the mind are designated the enemies and the 
obstacles of Yoga. 

VAC HASP ATI'S GLOSS. 


He puts a question:—‘ Now what are the obstacles V The answer consists of the 
words, “distractions of the mind.” Again he asks for the specific enumeration:— 
‘How many, &o.’ The answer is ‘Disease, &o.,’ the whole aphorism. The nine obsta¬ 
cles are mental manifestations whioh stand in the way of Yoga. They are oontrary to 
Yoga and disturb the mind. They are oalled obstacles, beoause they turn the aspirant 
away from the direct path of Yoga, 

He gives the cause of their being the antagonists of Yoga:—‘They manifest with 
mental modifications. , Indeoision and False knowledge are antagonistic to the inhibi¬ 
tion mind, because tbey are mental modifications. The others, however, whioh are 
not mental modifications such as disease, <fcc., likewise antagonistic! because mental 
modifications manifest themselves along with them. 

He explains the meaning of the words:— 4 Disease, &q. 9 x .... 
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The humours are bile, mucus and gas, called Dhdtu because they keep up the 
body. Chyle (rasa) is a particular modification of foods and drinks. The organs of 
the body are the organs of sensation and action. Disturbance of equilibrium means 
one of these becoming more and the other less than what is necessary. The indisposi¬ 
tion of the mind to work means incapacity to work. Indecision or doubt is knowledge 
touching both sides of a question. Although the basis of doubt is the knowing of a 
thing to be what it is not and therefore doubt and False knowledge do not differ from 
each other, yet doubt is separately mentioned here, because it is especially intended to 
bring out here, the special characteristic of doubt, the touching and giving up of both 
sides of a question, which makes sub-head of False knowing. 

‘Want of resort, to the means of trance* means the absence of these means, the 
want of effort. The heaviness of the body is caused by phlegm, &c. The heaviness of 
the mind is caused by inertia, tamas . Desire means thirst for an object. The states of 
trance are Madhumatf , &o. If one has reached a particular state of progress in trance 
and is satisfied with it, then he will not reach the higher state and will lose the one 
already attained. Therefore, when a state of trance has been reached, effort must 
always be made to retain it.—30. 

Sfitra 31. 


Duhkha, pain. Daurmanasya, despair, dejection. 

Angamejayatva, shakiness. Svu-a, impiiaiiou. JTStfTSTi Piasv&sah, 

expiration. Viksepa, of distraction, *Saha-bhuvah, companions. 


31. Pain, despair, shakinoss, inspiration and expiration 
are the companions of these distractions. 

srrf^fcf?cp*rerrcr i 

mgiTRTwfa sr j^reir: i W/s=f sr srsjsrrcr: i ^ 

VYASA. 


Pain is either from one’s self, or from external terrestrial objects, or 
from the powers of nature. Pain is that affected by which people try to do 
away with it. 

Despair is the condition of the mind consequent upon the non-fulfilment 
of some desire. 


Shakiness is that which causes the organs to shake. 

Inspiration is the action of the life-force drinking in external air. 

Expiration is that which throws out the internal gas. 

These are the companions of the distractions of the mind. They appear 

in him whose mind is distracted. They do not exist in him whose miod ia 
eptranped. 
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ON TRANCE (SAMADHI), 81, 32. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS, 

Now he says that it is not only the nine obstacles, but that pain, <fcc., too, appearing 
as their companions, act similarly :—‘Pain, <fcc.’ 

Pain is that which is cognized as being contrary to the mind for the time. It is 
from one’s self, when it is either bodily such as caused by disease, or, mental, such as 
caused by desire, <fcc. It is from external causes when it is caused by a tiger, &c. It 
comes from the powers of nature when it is caused by such things as the planetary 
influences. All this pain is cognized by every living creature as contrary to one’s 
being.. It is, therefore, to be removed. This is what he says :—‘Affected by which 

’ When physical life drinks in i e., takes in external air contrary to one’s wish, 
the act of in breathing becomes contrary to the branches of Yoga known as the 
Hechaka. the conscious out-breathing. When physical life expels the internal air 
against wish, the act of out-breathing is contrary to the branch of Yoga known as 
Puraka, the (conscious in-breathing.).—31. 

Sfttra-32 

Tat, their. jrfrPftr Pfitisedha, preventions. Artham, for. Eka, 

of one rTrEf Tattva, truth or subject. 5 *rv*mr: Abhyasah habituation. 

32 For their prevention, habituation to one Truth. 

ftrwiwr^i mu g rennrnr’qftrf * 

fcrTtfcrirf umuu i *rf% gfrfc? stcRttt^- 

%T5r«r CTrefcrit ?r^r wwmfrrPicft *r srproffpicrg i Rtsfr R gaq sre n n T- 
ferT&Frsf cr^^racTT sr^f^TT^T Frrfer SPJT5- 

forT l SPURR RR: ^ srjTSIRcRRRRT^ ST 

RT fR%Hf%RT3R<rf%: \ TRRT- 

^RTOfRRRf^Rcf fa-RfafR i rtr r fRri^lRnRfRaT: qgrRra fi wT: serrt 

vftevra q>RR?RRcRRgrwRFR; SRcri r^ i g F R sre TRt qfa^ r- ^rf^pr- 

i % ^ ^TcTTr^^T'Tf^ sroitfer i rwqW <R*g- 

s&rffc rrirt^t’ RPPFTFRffrrfRSRRR; snter wtor r^ srfa srtt^fr- 
R^R>T%RT: I RS? RPlfRfsmtRRR^RRT «nrf«T% SRRR: \ R>RR??RrfR$S 
^cfjTPf *=rwF*iiNj i RTgRRRT®r*RTRR$RRRT «*. 

faErappi; i r r rt5R*r i i wwiw rt ** tgr. 

SRRfTt *lR?t R^^RFFtaP$RRf^SRt =R f^PRR^l ^ \\ 

VYASA; 

Now these distractions, the antagonists of trance, are to be checked by 
the same practice and desirelessness. it is to finish the subject of practice 
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that he says:—‘For the prevention thereof, habituation to ONE TRUTH.* 
For the prevention of distractions, let the mind take to ONE TRUTH 
and make itself habitually familiar with it. 

To him who believes in a mind separate and distinct for every cognized 
object, in fact a bundle of notions only, and but momentary (in existence) 
all minds are one-pointed (ek&gra) only. There is no distracted mind. 

If, however, the mind is concentrated on one object, only when, having 
been drawn away from all other objects, it turns away to one object, then 
it is not separate and distinct for every cognized object. 

He who believes the mind to be one-pointed if it flows along similar 
notions, might opine that one-pointedness is a characteristic of the flowing 
mind. If so, then the flowing would not be one, because it is said to be 
momentary. 

If, however, it is the characteristic of a notion which is only a portion 
of the entire stream (of flowing mental phenomena), then it is always one 
pointed, whether it flows along similar or dissimilar notions; because in this 
case it is separate and distinct for every object. Thus we would fall upon 
the non-existence of a distracted mind. Hence the mind is one, has many 
objects, and is not momentary, but stable. 

Further, if it be thought that the notions are born, each separate from 
the other in nature, and are not linked (by the common basis of) one single 
mind, then how would any one mind remember a notion cognized by another. 
And how would any one enjoy the vehicle of action brought into being by 
the notions of another? 

Howsoever the matter is examined, it illustrates the story of the milk 
and the cowdung, 

Further, if the mind be separate and distinct for every cognized object, 
then the notion of the identity of the self is destroyed. How can such 
notions as, ‘I touch what I saw,’ and *1 see what I touch previously/ point 
to a common knowdr, when all the notions are separate and distinct? 

The notion of the‘I am’is always identical with itself and points out 
to but one cogniser. But there can be no single cognizer as a common basis, 
if it manifest itself in entirely distinct minds every moment. The notion 
of *1 am* as one undifferentiated continuous self is cognized by internal 
perception; and the authority of perception is not to he defeated by any 
other means of knowledge. Other means of knowledge work only by the 
power of perception. Henoe the mind is one and has many objects and it 
changes not every moment* 
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vAchaspatps GLOSS. 

Introduces the aphorism which finishes the subjeot under disoussion:—‘Now 
these distractions, <fco. ’ 

Now it is on account of the context that this aphorism is spoken of as finishing 
only half the subjeot under discussion. These distractions are spoken of as antagonists 
of the tranoe to explain the objeot with which they are to be cheoked. 

Although in the aphorism, ‘By feeling the omnipresence of the Lord* the pro¬ 
cess of mental habituation only is described, yet desirelessness also is to be understood, 
because it is a help to habituation. With this in mind, he says:—* They are to be 
checked by the same practice and desirelessness, * 

‘This is said to finish the subject of practice’:—This sentence is spoken because 
the subject of practioe immediately precedes. The ONE TRUTH is God, beoause that 
is the context. 

To the Vain&sikas all minds are one-pointed only; there is no distracted mind. 
Hence their teachings and the acts they inouloate, are all useless. With this objeot 
he says:—“To him who believes, &o.” The theory is that the mind is separate and 
distinct for every object whether it be a single one in itself, or one out of many. 
It remains in being only so long as the objeot shines in consciousness and then disap¬ 
pears at once, not going to another object. 

Why does not the mind take in another objeot after having taken in one before 
that! Beoause it is said to be momentary. This means that existence before and after, 
cannot fco posited of a mind, which cannot be spoken of as remaining the same in more 
than one successive moment of time. 

According to our teaching the mind is not momentary in existence, and remains 
constant, whether the objects of thought be one or manifold. It is not confined to one 
single objeot seeing that it takes in and gives up objects every moment and can so fa? 
be called distracted, and also that it can cultivate one-pointedness when the modifica¬ 
tion of distractedness has been removed. This teaching and the aots recommended on 
its strength are not useless. With this objeot, he says:—‘And if it beoomes concen¬ 
trated &o. * Concludes:—‘ Thus it is not distinct and separate for every objeot.’ 

Again he introduces the Vain&sika:—* He who believes the mind to be one-poin¬ 
ted if it flows along similar notions, <fcc. ’ His meaning is stated to be as follows 
‘ Let it be granted that the cultivation of one-pointedness is not possible in a mind 
confined to one moment only and that therefore it is useless to put forth effort with 
that objeot. The continuous succession oflminds, however, is un-ending and not momen* 
tary in its nature; it is possible in the succession that distraction may be removed and 
one pointedness cultivated. ’ 

He shows the defects of the theory in the case of either of the two statements 
thereof. If in the philosophy of the'Vain&sika one-pointedness is a characteristic of 
the flowing mind, i, e. t of the un-ending succession of minde, then, there being succes¬ 
sive mental births for succeeding mental impressions, there does not exist one flowing 
mind oommon to all the successive impressions. But why should it not be sol Be¬ 
cause in your philosophy, whatever exists for as long a time as it may be, must be 
momentary; there is nothing that is not momentary. % 

Takes the other form of the theory:—‘ If however it is, <fco. ’ If in the successive 
flow of mental phenomena a notion having the Highest Good appears at a single point, 
one-pointedness with referenoe to this particular notion may he scoured by effort. 

Shows the defeots of this theory. The whole of this successive flow of mental, 
phenomena may be a flow of either similar or dissimilar notions. It is, therefore,, 
separate and distinct tov every distinct objeot, and as such takes the" form of the High* 
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est Good simply for the expression of it, and therefore it is destroyed on the disappear¬ 
ance of the mind. Such a mind is always one-pointed. There can, therefore, be no 
distraoted mind. ‘ It cannot, therefore, be that one-pointedness ra%y be cultivated by 
and after the removal of distraotedness. Concludes:—‘ Hence the mind is, &o. * 

Further says, that for another reason too the mind is one having many objeots, 
and is oonstant not momentary:—‘And if it be so, <fco. 7 As the Teaohing studied by 
Maitra is not remembered by Chaifcra, and as the fruit of the vehiole of action grown 
by Maitra is not enjoyed by Chaitra, in the shape of virtue and vioe, inasmuch as 
Chaitra is not related to it, so one notion oannot remember the objeot of another no¬ 
tion; nor can one notion enjoy the fruit of the vehiole of action grown by another 
notion. 

But, says the questioner, this line of reasoning will not be violated, if the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect exists; and it is ou account of the existence of that differentia, 

that ii\ the Srddha and Vaisvlnara sacrifice, <ko., the fruit is seen reaching father, 
mother, and son, who are not the performers thereof; and also because the sweetness 
of the mango, seeds, <kc., always appears in due course in the fruits thereof. 

For this reason, says:—‘ However is the matter examined, &c. 7 This is the 
meaning. What is the difference between notions falling into one succession and those 
falling into another, so that a notion falling into one succession may remember and 
enjoy the notions, experience and the vehicle of action grown by the notions of the 
same succession but not by the notions of another succession 1 Succession is not an in¬ 
dependently existing substance, so that one succession may be differentiated from an¬ 
other succession. And it is not proper that a fanciful differentia may be fastened upon 
an action. No one can cook if he only fancies the existence of fire anywhere. Fur¬ 
ther, the relation of cause and effeot also is not real. In the case of simultaneous exis¬ 
tence there can be no such relation, as for example, between the right and left horns. 
In the case of objects which do not exist simultaneously, no relation of cause and effect 
necessarily exists; because it may be that none of them can be predicated of a phenome¬ 
non appearing in the immediate present. The past and the future cannot exist toge¬ 
ther as being related to a phenomenon appearing independently in the present. 
Therefore being independent real objects as they are, they do not differ from each other 
whether they fall in their Own or in independent successions The reason is that "they 
do not come into contact with each other, not being related to each other by either 
natural causation or by succession. This logic is like that of the milk and cow-dung 
cakes. 

“All that is produced from the oow is milk. 

Cow-dung cakes are produced from the cow. 

Therefore cow dung cakes are milk. 77 

This illustrates the story, which means that it surpasses in fallacy even the logic 
of the milk and the cow-dung. 

Furthermore, the destruction of that which has been done, and the appearance 
of that which has not been done, should not be mentioned here as an argument. Be¬ 
cause the mind alone is the^doer of actions, and the mind alone is associated with the 
pleasures and pains born* out of them. It is because the mind enjoys pleasure and 
pain on aooount of the presenoe therein of the reflection of consciousness, and beoause 
the oousoiousness and the mind in which it is present are taken to be one that they 
are attributed to the Purusa. The notions born in the mind, when the notion of its 
being the self has already come in there, are of such a nature that they alone remember 
and enjoy their own fruits, not others. And it is not reasonable to say that the nature 
of a thing may be separated from it, and then joined to it again. It oannot be said of 
the nature of a thing that it might or might not be so, or why is it not so ? 
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He speaks to those who are satisfied with the above :—* Further, if the mind be 
separate and distinct for every object, <fcc., mental impressions and their memories 
have the characteristics of manifestation and latency. They are many and yet the 
mind in whioh they live &.e., the uotion of the ‘I am,’ is one and not different for each. 
This one notion of the ‘I am’ unites all those separate notions into one. How can 
this one hold all the extremely different notions into itself ? Inasmuch as there is 
difference in the causes of the phenomena of cognition and memory and also on account 
of the presence in them of the contradictory qualities of manifestation and latenoy, 
there can be no single notion of reflex condition by virtue of which the mind, in which 
all the different and contradictory notions are generated, may be considered to be a 
single entity. 

For this reason, he says :—‘‘It is cognised by internal perception.* 

But it may be said that the difference of causes and the possession of contradictory 
qualities refute the truth of this perception. In answer to this objection, he says 
4 and the authority of perception, &c.’ 

It is on the basis of perception alone that the unity of material and the contradic¬ 
tory nature of the characteristics of latency and manifestation have been established 
in the Ny&yakanika ; and the action of objections in a permanent mind is established 
in the Nyayakanik& and the Brahmatattva samiksa * Thus all is plain.—32. 

SCitra. 

n \\ n 

fbft Maitri, friendliness. WWT Karunfi., compassion, mercy. gf^HT Muditd, 
gladness, complacency. s^nUpeksft, indifference of all these. Sukha, happi* 
ness. Duhkha, misery, gw Punya, virtue. *ngw Apunya, vice, fawrofll 
Visayanam, regarding the subjects, towards the subjects, (respectively). HTWl?U 

Bh&van&tah, by cultivating habits, by constant thinking. fwrT Chilto, of the 
mind. Prasadanam, purification. ~ 

33. By cultivating habits of friendliness, compassion, compla¬ 
cency and indifference towards happiness, misery, virtue and vice 
(respectively) the mind becomes pure. 

sire* ^ qfwf \ wsng- 

f^srwjt a* sr & rf qg 

iNff gf^crrqj mg- 

****** irr^TcT: snf 1 ?r?nrsr fart ggfafir 1 

srcrafont ^ 11 11 

VYASA. 

How is the embellishment of the permanent mind taught by this science, 
secured ? ‘ The mind becomes pure by cultivating habits of friendliness, com¬ 
passion, complacency and indifference towards happiness, misery, virtue and 
vice.* Let him cultivate in his mind the habit of friendliness towards all those 

* “Both these books are in Vdchaspatimisra’s own list of his works whioh he gives 
at the close of the Bh&mati vyakya ; the first is a gloss on Vidhi-Viveka, the seoond 
is a gloss on Brahma-Siddhi.” 

(Prof. Wood’s translation of Patafijali’s Yoga Sfitras, published in Harvard Oriental 
Series p; 70.) 
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who are found in the enjoyment of pleasure ; compassion towards those who 
are suffering from pain ; complacency towards those who are virtuous; indiffe¬ 
rence towards the vicious. By thus habituating the mind to these notions, the 
tvhite characteristic makes appearance. Thence the mind becomes pure. 
Having become pure, it becomes one-pointed and attains the state of steadi¬ 
ness.-—33 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Now the author begins to lay down the means of purifying the mind, which are 
contrary to such vices as jealousy, because trance and the means of its achievement 
cannot appear in a mind, uuembellished and full of jealousy, <fcc :—‘ How is the 
embellishment, &c.’ 

Whoever shows friendliness, i, e. t a heart ready to help, towards the happy, the 
dirt of envy leaves him. When the mind shows compassion, the wish to remove 
the miseries of others as if they were his own, towards those who are suffering, the dirt 
of the desire to do evil by others is removed. Whoever shows complacency, i.e. } plea¬ 
sure towards virtuously inclined beings, the dirt of envy is removed from his mind. 
Whoever shows indifference, i. e. } the taking of the middle path and not taking sides, 
towards the viciously inclined, the dirt of impatience is removed from his mind. 

By this removal of the characteristics of the qualities of disturbing energy 
(rajas) and inertia (tamas), the white characteristic of essential purity (sattva) mani¬ 
fests itself. Ho becomes possessed of a very high manifestation of essential purity. 
His mind becomes inclined to the side of the restraint of mental modifications, because 
this enlightenment is natural to that state. When the mind becomes pure, it attains 
the state of steadiness and becomes one-pointed by the means to be described. If friend¬ 
liness, &c., are not cultivated, the means cannot lead to steadiness.—33. 

Sfitra 34*. 

JTORH Frachchhardana, by the expulsion. Vidh&ranAbhyam, 

and by the retentions, nt V&, optionally. m<tTRT Pranasya, of breath. 

34. Optionally, by the expulsion and retention of breath. 

apnt fsparrcq srcinTwwiwri 37 jrst: *hn^n n 

vyAsa. 

Expulsion is the throwing out of the air in the lungs through the nostrils 
by special effort. Retention is the Pran&y&ma, the lengthening of the duration 
of the stay of the air outside the lungs. Lot mental steadiness be optionally 
cultivated by these. —34. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now then he desoribes the means of steadiness:—‘Optionally by the expulsion 
and retention of breath. ’ The word optionally refers to the succeeding means. The 
option is not given with reference to the cultivation of friendliness, &o., because they 
must be present aldng with all (the means). J 

Now he explains expulsion‘The throwing out of the air in the lungs, <feo.’ “By 
•peoial efforts" means suoh an effort as is laid down in the soienoe of Yoga, by which 
the air is thrown out of the lungs slowly. * 
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Now he describes retention:—Retention is Pr&p&y&ma. It means the keeping 
out of the air which has been expired, lengthening the duration of its stay outside, 
not drawing in all at once. By thus expiring and inspiring air the body becomes light, 
and the mind thence attains the state of steadiness. The words 1 let it be cultivated ’ 
have been taken from the sense of the word?* causes mental steadiness, (sthitiniband- 
hini) in the next aphorism.—34. 

Sfttra 85. 

firrosrert 3T n n 

c 

firwwft Visayavatl, of the sense, of the objects of senses, bringing sense 
perceptions. WT V& or. xr^f^T: Pravyittih, higher activity. gT'trw Utpannft, 
appearing. Manasah, of the mind, mental, Sthiti, steadiness. 

Nibandhinl, causing. 

35. Or, Higher sense-activity appearing, causes mental 
steadiness.* 



m i faf ro i <rr$f?r i fafr- 

1 <|tT*T 3cqW^ fW* fasnRfcr 

tf^rr i 

hrcst# 

^3 ff^gcwrf^r i 

SRT^fifRS*T: I 

<r*nrfa «u i gar ywMfeT iq f U> 4 fof$ Rft i wfarcng 

$f%5 <rf3R*TRT f^fT^fT^TTQ'TjTRRT **TtR*T SRT^fa?- 

i cPiT^r^rfa ii ?y n 

VYiSA. 


The power to cognize superphysical (divya) smell, which one gets by 
concentrating upon the fore-part of the nose (the olfactory organ) is the high¬ 
er olfactory sense-activity. By concentration upon the fore-part of the tongue, 
the power to cognize taste; over the palate, cognition of colour; in the middle 
of the tongue, cognition of touch; in the root of the tongue, cognition of tha 
sound. 


The Higher sense-activities appearing cause the steadiness of mind, 
destroy doubt and become the entrance to that state of cognitive power which 
is called trance (Sam&dhi). 

By this the Higher sense-activity, which is caused by concentrating up¬ 
on the moon, the sun, the planets, jewels, the lamp and precious stones, &c. f is 
also to be understood to have that name. 
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Although whatever of the nature of an object is known by any science, 
by inference, or by the instruction of a teacher, is of course true, because they 
are capable of establishing the truth by teaching, yet, as long as even a portion 
is not known by one's own senses, everything remains as it were unknown. 
The knowledge of such subtle matters as the state of absolute freedom does not 
obtain firm ground in the mind. Therefore even if it were for the purpose of 
giving fuller light to what has been learnt from any science, by inference, or 
by the instruction of a teacher, it is necessary that some particular object be 
perceived by one’s self. When one portion of what has been* taught is perceiv¬ 
ed, the subtlest remaining portions are easily believed. It is for this very 
reason that mental embellishment is taught; so that when consciousness of 
power.over the unrestrained mental modifications shows itself, the Yogi be¬ 
comes capable of perceiving the objects of all such modification^. And when 
this happens, he gets faith, energy, memory and trance without any obstacle. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author now mentions another means of steadiness:—‘Or, Higher sense- 
activity appearing, causes mental steadiness.’ Explains:—‘By concentration upon the 
fore-part of the nose, Ao.,' The power is acquired by the performance of concentration, 
contemplation and trance. The cognition of superphysical smell means that the smell 
lies revealed to his sense. In the other Higher sense-activities, also it should be under¬ 
stood in the same way. This is to be believed on authority, not by contact with one’s 
self. 

Let it be so. But what is the use of these Higher sense activities? They do not 
help in the attainment of the state of absolute freedom. For this reason, he says:— 
These mental modifications appearing, in but a short time, incline the mind to steadi¬ 
ness either with reference to God, or with reference to discriminative knowledge. 

But the question is, how can a mental modification having one object, become 
steady with reference to other objects also? For this reason, he says:—They destroy, 
t. e ., they remove, doubts and for this very reason become the entrance to trance con¬ 
sciousness. 

TeaoheB that other modifications also which are taught by the Veda consist in 
Higher sense-aotivity:—‘By this' &c. ’ 

Then the question arises, wherefore should there be doubt with reference to ob¬ 
jects known by authority, &c.? For this reason, he says:—‘Although whatever. 

of course, <ko. ’ The root of Yoga is of course in faith. Arising from that, it reaches 
up to contemplation, <fco., without obstacles. This is the meaning.—35. 

Sfttra 36. 

fa*Tfe5T 3T II ^ II 

firtffatt Visokft* the painless state, the concentration on the painless, rft 
V&, or. 'TinfowflA Jyotismati, the bright, effulgent state* the state of lucidity, 
the concentration* oh luminous objects. 

36. Or, the state of painless lucidity. 
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fotitar «rr i srtj%35cWT l f*- 

«n % wrercivffmrcvf *nr %rf&t 

sgitsrcSffa: swreraw$<!j fatfsq^ i amfamrcri *topto' feret 

^(55nr5r??nT%T?rwnr* *rwfa i *rs i gm ^grem - 
cg wqgfaqreft fo i «*4 <Tr*ctfnf?r<M5far wforcrr- 

jtrtt ^ i «wr ^rf^nifaret %rf?rqt II ?s II 

vyAsa. 

‘Or, the slate of painless lucidity* appearing as a Higher Activity , 
causes the steadiness of the mind. These words (italicised) are to be taken 
from the previous aphorism. This is the consciousness of thought forms, 
which comes to him who concentrates upon the lotus of the heart. The 
essence of the Will-to-know is shining in substance. It acts like the Ak&sa 
(space, giving room to, or transforming easily into any form.) By diligent 
perseverance in that, the Higher Activity appears, taking optionally the 
shapes of the lights of the sun, moon, planets and precious stones. Similarly 
the mind concentrating itself upon the notion of the ‘I am* becomes like a 
waveless ocean calm, infinite, pure egoism. The following has been said in 
this connection : — 

“Knowing that self, small as an atom, his consciousness manifests as 
‘I am* only.” 

This two-fold Higher Activity, the painless sensuous an.d the Purely 
Egoistic, is called the lucidity. By this the Yogi's mind reaches the state 
of steadiness. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

* Or, state of the painless lucidity. * Painless lucidity means that which is 
devoid of pain. The state of lucidity is the light shining in the lotus of the 
heart. Let the mind be concentrated upon the lotus which is located between the 
chest and the abdomen. It has eight petals and is placed with its face downwards. 
Its faoe has first to be turned upwards by the process of the expirative control of 
breath. In the middle thereof is the sphere of the sun, the plaoe of waking conscious¬ 
ness, and is called A. Above that is the sphere of the moon, the place of dreaming 
consciousness, the U. Above that is the sphere of the fire, the place of dreamless 
sleep, the M Above that is the Higher space, the Sound of Brahma Itself, the fourth 
state of ultra*consciousness, which the knowers of Brahma call the half-measure (the 
ardha mfitr&). In the stalk thereof is the Artery of Brahma (the BrahmaulUli), with 
its face upwards. This passes through the spheres of the sun, &o. Beginning above 
that, is the channel known as Susumml That runs through the external spheres of 
the sun, &o., too. That is the plaoe of the mind. Performing concentration upon 
that, the Yogi obtains consciousness of thought-forms. 

He now shows the form of the mental essence with the reason thereof:«~* 4 Tfce 
essenoe of the Will-to-be, &c.’ By saying that it acts like the Akfi/a, it is intended 
to be shown that it pervades all forms. The lights of the sun, &c., appear as different 
forms ; apd they putting op different forms optionally, appear as such (forces). Jhe 
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text understands here by the word Will-to-be, the mind and not the Mahattattva • and it 
is intended to state here that the mind is of the shape of light appearing as suoh from 
its position in the Su^umnA channel, inasmuoh as it takes its birth from the VaikArika 
(the essential sAttvio) form of the principle of Individuality (Ahank&ra), and is there¬ 
fore full of the essenoe thereof. Its possession of the quality of pervasion too is establi¬ 
shed by its aotion upon various objects. 

Having spoken of concentration upon the mind, which is evolved out of the 
principle of Individuality (Asmitfi, the basis of the ‘ I am’), now he describes the na¬ 
ture of the concentration upon the principle of Individuality or egoism:—Similary, <fcq. 

‘Calm’ means that whioh is free from the waves of disturbing energy (rajas) 
and inertia (tamas). 

Infinite means all-pervading. 

‘Pure Egoism’ signifies that whioh does not show more colours than one. 

He supports his theory by another’s authority:—The following has been said in 
this connection, by Panohasikha. (S B. H. Vol. XI. p: 7. Aphorism III). 

‘Small as an atom,’ beoause it is difficult to know. ' ' 

‘That self,’ which is the basis of the principle of Individuality. 

‘Knowing’ means having pondered upon it and having come to know only this 
much, * I am.’ 

Well then the lucidity might appear as various forms of light ; but how can it be 
pure egoism only ? In answer to this, he says:—‘This two-fold, Ac.’ The meaning is 
that the principle of Individuality remains essential light itself when the dirt of dis¬ 
turbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) has been washed away. 

He describes the result of both forms of lucidity:—‘By this, Ac.’—36. 

Sfttra 37. 

sit u y n 

fffaMTRT Vita-rAga, one who is desireless, farw Visaya, an object. g ft cT < T * T fe|qr*|y r 
VitarAgavisayara, having the desirelessness for its object. VA or. 
Chittam, the mind. 

37. Or, the mind having the desirelessness, for its object. 

m f%Tn^ \ ^r?:nT%TTr^r!T>p^ %r- 

fcrct tfsni II 

VYASA. 

The mind of the Yogi tinged by the colour of the mind of the desireless, 
which it takes up for study, reaches the position of steadiness. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The desireless are suoh personages as DvaipAyana and others, their minds be- 
oome the objects of oonoentration, and the odour thereof is imparted to the mind of 
the Yogi.—37. 

SfUra 58. 

5JT l| ^ || 

Svapna, of dream. frrjT NidrA, of deep sleep, sleeps. wm JfiAfia, the 
knowledge, study. wmwrmj Alambanam, taking for ibs object’, resorting to, 
meditating on. m VA, or. 

38. Or, having the knowledge of dream and sleep as its 
object of study. 
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^?wf%rirnTr?iwrif an i gn 

sftfrRffcrtf ferftrq* w*r?r rfa ii ?c n 

vyAsa. 

By leaking the knowledge of dreams and the knowledge of sleep* an ob¬ 
ject of study, the mind of the Yogi determines towards the shape .and .attains 
the position of steadiness. 

VACHASPATl'S GLOSS. 

When the time comes that this Yogi, in his dream state, worships the Lord 
Maltedwara’s form, enrapturing the mind by its beauty, placed in a secluded spot of 
some lonely forest, appearing as if arising out of the sphere of the light of the moon, 
the limbs large and small of the shape appearing as soft as the stalks of the lotus, the 
form seen as if made of shining moon-stones, enciroled with garlands of sweet-smelling 
Malati and Mallika; then on awakening he is full of elation, and then remembering 
the same form which was the object of dream consciousness, his mind determines to¬ 
wards the unity of that one form and attains the position of steadiness. 

The sleep to be understood here is the one in which the light of the quality of 
essentiality appears. (This is the sattvio sleep). It is the same, on awakenipg from 
which the remembrance is, ‘I have slept pleasurably . 1 This explains that the mind in 
that state beoomee one pointed. It is this that the kuowers of Brahma define to be of 
the nature of Brahma (Brahmarupa). 

In the dream state it is nob possible to bring mere knowledge without an object, 
within the range; therefore, the object also is brought within the range.—38. 

Sfttra 39. 

HHT-fiPTrT Yatha abhimata, according to one’s own choice, or \ybafc appeals 
one according to one’s predilection. WTWWT Dhyan&t, by meditating on. m 
V&. or. 

33. Or, by meditating according to one’s predilection. 

ii ii 

YYASA. 

Let him meditate upon whatever he wishes. Becoming steady in that 
instance, it reaches the position of steadiness in other matters also. 

vAchaspatts GLOSS. 

What morel Whatever is desired by one, the same has the form of-bis deity*—*>89. 

Sfttra 40. 

asftasre: « s» n 

TOTl$J BarmAnu, the minutest atom. HOT Earaipa, greatest. 
Mahattva. infinity. OTW; Antafc, end. • WHUjpKHW’W W ReftflWug dQWji toAh® 
minutest , and up to the largest. WOT Asya, of this Yogi. 
power. 
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40. His power reaches down to the minutest, and up to the 
largest. 

fenfeqg ?w<r i i n^f 

tngppft qTlforssTf^cft *rte**rr; strftarar; urt 
«fr^nrfkrxt * qf^wf^Trr *fa n ao n 

VYASA. 

Entering into the subtle it attains the position of steadiness upon the 
.Smallest of the small, down to an atom. Entering into the large, the position 
of mental steadiness reaches up to the largest of the large. Hi-* great power 
consists in not being turned back by any check while running along both these 
lines. The mind of the Yogi, full of this power, does not again stand in need 
of the mental embellishment due to habitual practice. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

He shows how the nature of the self is to be reached as a point of steady con¬ 
centration:—* His power reaches down to the minutest aud up to the largest. * Expla¬ 
ins:—‘Entering into the subtle, <fec,' 

Summarizing what has already been said, he describes the connotation of the 
word ‘power.* ‘ While running along, &c. ’ Now describes a subsidiary result of the 

power. ‘Full of this power, &c , 

Thus the means of obtaining mental steadiness have been described. The power 
too obtained by the steady mind has been shown.—40. 

Sfltra 41. 

*rare*irri%: u n 

iftar Kslna, disappearing, powerless, Vritti, modification of the mind 
WIhI^ti • Ksina Vjitteh, of that (mind» whose modifications have become power¬ 
less, have disappeared. vrf*nn?rei Abhij&tasya, of a transparent. Iva, like. 

Maneh, of a crystal. Grahi'tri, the knower, mpo Grahana, knowing. 

JTTCr Gr&hya, the knowable all thesg three. Tat-stha, remaining in it what 
is presented to it. Tad anjanatd, taking the tinge of that object, 

being coloured by that object, the power of appearing in the shape of any 
object. WimItJS Samapattih, the power of thought—transformation, con¬ 
centration and oneness. 

41. Becoming like a transparent crystal on the modifica* 
tions disappearing (the mind acquires) the power of thought*trans* 
formation (8am4patti), the power of appearing in the shape of 
whatever object is presented to it* be it the knower, knowable or 
the act of knowing. 
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VYASA. 


Now what is the nature of the power of thought-transformation which 
the mind acquires, when it has thus obtained rest? This is described:—‘Be¬ 
coming like a transparent crystal on the modifications disappearing, the mind 
acquires the power of thought-transformation,—the power of appearing in the 
shape cf whatever is presented to it, be it the knower, the knowable, or the 
act of knowing * 

‘On the modifications disappearing':—When the notions are at rest, 
(nob in active work). 

‘Like a transparent crystal': —This is the statement of an analogy. As 
the crystal becomes coloured by the colour of the object placed beside it, and 
then shines according bo the form of the object, so the mind is coloured by the 
colour of the object presented to it and then appears in the form of the object. 


Coloured by subtle elements placed in'contact, it becomes of the nature 
of the subtle elements and shines out in the shape of the subtle elements. 

Similarly, coloured by the distinctions of the world coming into contact 
with it, it becomes c f the nature of those distinctions, and shines out in the 
form of the world. 

Similarly, is this to be understood in the case of the acts of knowing, 
i. the powers of sensation. Coloured by the acts of knowiug taken as 
objects of thought, it becomes of the nature of the acts of knowing, and shines 
out in forms which shows the nature of the acts of knowing. 


vk'smjkMw yoga 


mi 


SitniWrty, coloured By the enjoying Putdsav taken as the object of 
tbonfjfht, itf ptK»on' the nature of the enjoying Purusa, and shines out' in thr 
form which shows tte nature of the enjoying Purusa. 

• , Similarly, coloured by the released Purusa taken as object of thought* 

it becomes of the- nature of the released Purusa, and shines out in the form 
wKidH snows’the nature .of the released Purusa. 

Tftis 1 than is ?ani&patt'i, thought-tfansformation,—the mind shewing itself . 
likd a> tatkhSpa'riftt crystal, in the form of the object it comes in con tact with, 
be the knower, fhe knotf tfble, or the nets of knowledge. 

YACH'ASPATI’S GLOSS. 

NOW the question is what is the nature and what are the objects of the Cognitive 
trance? when the mind has thus obtained rest? The Commentator introduces tlio 
next a'jphbrism;—“This is described, &o.'* Reads the aphorism:—‘Becoming like 
a trraktepareht crystal, &o. * Explairis it:—The words, * when the notions are at rest, * 
desoribe the mind as existing in the state, in which that class of mental modifications 
which have their origin in the qualities of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and 
tamas) have been destroyed by habitual practice and desirelessness. By this it is 
m&tbt to be explained that Mental Essence (sattva) being by nature pure, is not over¬ 
powered at the time, by disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). 

fie explains the analogy: —* As the crystal, &o. * 

‘The object placed beside it' is the tipadhi, the attributive substance such as- 
the Jap& flower, &c. 

‘Coloured by proximity, r taking up the light thereof. 

The form of the object placed beside, ‘ is the red, blue or other colour of its 
own. * # 

‘Shines out,’ means, ‘shows the qualities of that form. 1 

He applies the analogy :—‘Similarly, coloured by the object, (fee. 1 

The object of knowledge (grahya) is the same to which the mind is at the time 

turned (&lembana). It is coloured thereby when the object passes: into it. Thus is 
the knowable distinguished from the knower and the act of knowing. 

‘Becomes of the nature of the object,* means ‘as if it has put on the quality of 
knowuhility having thus covered up its own mental form. For this reason shines out 
in the form of the knowable object itself.* 

^he subtle and the gross are Colouis from the objective world only. The com* 
n&entator divides them therefore into two :—‘Coloured by the subtle, <fcc.* The dis¬ 
tinctions of the world consist in its being self-conscious and not self conscious, and of 
the differences of objects, such as the animals, cows, etc., and the mineral substances, 
such as the jar, etc. By this the two trances which are accompanied by philosophical 
curiosity and meditation are shown. 

, * Similar is the cash with acts, the means of knowledge, the powers of sensation 
(indriy&s). They are so called because knowledge is obtained through their instru¬ 
mentality. 

The commentator renders the same plainer:—‘Coloured by the acts of knowledge, 
&o.’ Being an act of knowledge, but taken as an object of knowledge, it is here men¬ 
tioned as hkvibg both these qualities at the same time. 

‘Coloured by that,’ i e., pieteed through and through by that, and having, 
oovered up its own mental form it appears as if it were the means, the external instru¬ 
ment of knowledge. . 
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By this has been described the Cognitive tr&noc which is accompanied by elation^ 

The one which is accompanied by egoism is now alluded to.. ‘Coloured by the 
Enjoying Purusa, &o/ The Purusa means, ho in whom the notion of the ‘I am* 
resides. 

f Because the quality of being a Purusa is common to the released Purusa such 
as Suka and Prahlada too, they too have to be taken here as objects of trance. For 
this reason, the commentator says:—‘ Similarly coloured by the released Purusa, &o. f 

Coming to the end, he explains the words ‘ tastha tadanjanatat, * appearing in 
the form of the object it comes into contact with. 

The thought-transformation called the Cognitive Trance oonsists in the assump¬ 
tion by the Mental Essence of the forms of the knower, the knowable and the act of 
knowledge, and the consequent showing of itself in the shape of the phenomenon which 
has entered therein, when the dirt of the rajas and the tamas has been removed by the 
increased power of contemplation, and when it is directed towards, i. e . fixed upon, 
these objects of knowledge. 

Here tho order of the reading of the words, ‘ the knower, the- act of knowledge 
and the knowable/ in the aphorism is not to be regarded, because it is contrary to the 
natural succession of the objects of knowledge. Similarly in the Commentary too the 
mentioning of the subtle elements first in order, is not to be regarded. All is thus 
beautiful.—41. 


Sfltia 42. 

wst sjs^sffiwrires^: qrnqfo;« 8^« 

FT* Tatra, there. Sabda, of words. Artha, of meaning. inwJfi&na, 
of idea, Vikalpaih, with options. Wighof, Sankiina, mixed up. wOrto? 

SavibarkA, indistinct. twiuffr: SaraApattih, the though t-bransfoimation. 

42. There, the thought-transformation in which the options 
of word, meaning and idea are mixed up, is called Indistinct, 
(verbal.) 

firsrwmf \ ?rs wnwpr- 

tmrfvmirmt «nr*rt sr w- 

^tt tfsftojf i w 5 * 1 : 

Wfrfg*TR9Rr^^5Tf{5«TniT OTiftnorrat S35WPT*<ff■ 

stflsffcr* i wn mnsirot snrwrT: 1 * ^ 1 

mnqmrtq vHiritr 11 11 

,VYASA. • 

And that as follows :—The cow as a word, the qow as an object and tfe®' 
cow as an idea, although different fiom one another, are cognised as jjwHetbtPfc, 
Being analyzed, the characteristics of the word pie different, and 
of u idea are different; and the characteristics of an object too dre* diffWeatr 
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Thus their lines of existences are distinct ‘There/ among the various descrip¬ 
tions of thought-transformation, if an object such as a cow, is present in the 
trance-consciousness of the Yogi* who has reached this state of thought-trans¬ 
formation, being pierced through by the indeterminate notions of word, 
meaning and idea, then the thought transformation is mixed up and is cailed 
Indistinct. 

When, however, the mind becomes free from the memories of verbal 
convention, and trance-consciousness is devoid of the options of inferential and 
verbal cognitions, the object makes its appearance in the mind in its ow i dis¬ 
tinct nature (unmixed up with word and meaning), the thought-transformation 
is called Distinct (nirvitarka) This is Higher Perception. This further 
becomes the seed of verbal and inferential knowledge. Verbal and inferential 
knowledge are born therefrom. It does nob go along with verbal and infer¬ 
ential knowledge. Hence the knowledge obtained by a Yogi through the stage 
of trance, called Distinct thought-transformation, in not confused by any other 
cognition. 

VACUA SPATPS GLOSS. 

Thought-transformation in general has been described. By subsidiary classifica¬ 
tion it is four fold. Thus: Indistinct or verbal, Distinct or wordless, Meditative and 
Ultra-meditative. Out of these the description of the Indistinot thought-transforma¬ 
tion is given :—‘There, &o. y Out of these thought transformations the Indistinot 
thought-transformation is to be known. How? The notion of word, meaning and 
idea consists in this. The faculty of imagination (vikalpa) raises distinctions in the 
same thing and shows sameness in different things. Thus the word, meaning and idea 
are ooufused together, although in reality they are different from one another. Therefore 
is this thought-transformation confused, i. e mixed up with the notions of word, 
meaning and idea:—‘And that as follows. The word oow, &o. y The first phrase, ‘the 
word cow ’ shows the unreal cognition of the word being fancied as confused with 
meaning and idea. 

The second phrase, * the meaning cow/ shows the notion of indistinctness from 
the meaning, when word and idea are taken in. 

The third phrase, ‘thecow as an idea J shows the notion of indistinctness from 
the idea when word and meaning are taken in. It is in this way that the world is seen 
taking in these three without making any distinction among them, although in reality 
they are all distinot from one another. 

Well, but if they are taken in as not distinct from one another, whence does the 
distinction come in? For this reason, the commentator says:—“Analyzed, <fcc.” 
Being examined by philosophers in accordance with the canons of agreement and 
difference, the characteristics of a word are found to be, that it is a modification of 
sound only, and that it possesses the qualifications of intensity, <ko. The charac¬ 
teristics of the objeot are different, being absence of intelligence and form, <feo. The 
characteristics of an idea are different, such as illumination and the absence of 
fixity in form, <ko Therefore their lines of existence are different, the lines, that is 
to say, along which their natural distinctions shows themselves. 

When the Yogi is in the state of thought-transformation with reference to ‘this cow, 
$0., taken in optionally, <ko. > Thu describes the Yogi’s lower perception (the ordinary 
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perception). The rest is easy. To oonneot this with the next aphorism he first 
describes the Distinot Thought transformation:When however, <fco/ 

Freedom from memories, <fec., means their absence. Verbal and inferential cog¬ 
nitions beoome possible only when preceded by the memory of verbal conventions. 
Convention consists in the mutual super-imposition of word, meaning and idea, in the 
phrase, ‘This is a cow/ By these become possible the real and imaginative cognitions, 
traditional teaohing and inference. For this reason the trance consciousness preceded 
by these is Indistinct. 

When, however, the mind is full of the objeot only and favouring the object only, 
constantly habituates itself to the cognition of the object alone, the memory of the 
convention does no longer interfere and is therefore given up. Further the options 
of verbal and inferential cognitions too, in which it has origin, are also given up. 
Then in the trance-consciousness, void of these descriptions of knowledge, the object 
takes its place in its own distinct nature, and the mind is confiued to the manifesta¬ 
tion of the nature of the object alone. It does not show any of the mixed up precepts 
of the word and the idea. This is the Distinct Thought transformation. That is the 
Higher Perception of the Yogis, because there is not in this, even a trace of untrue 
knowledge, the unreal fastening thereupon of other notions. 

Well let this be. The Yogis lay down and teach the truths which they have 
learnt by Higher Perception. And how do they do that, but by promulgating and 
teaching the truths by means of the processes of verbal and inferential knowledge 
resorted to for the sake of others. Hence verbal and inferential knowledge have the 
Higher Perceptive knowledge for their object. And verbal and inferential knowledge 
are subject to the interference of imagination (vikalpa). For this reason the Higher 
Perception also is but a modification of imagination. 

Therefore be says:—‘ That is the seed of verbal and inferential knowledge/ If 
Higher Perception went along with verbal and inferential knowledge in the same way 
as is the case with Indistinct thought-transformation, i e , if the perception were con¬ 
fused on account of the percepts being mixed up, then it would be a modification of 
imagination only. This however, is their seed. Verbal and inferential knowledge are 
born therefrom; and it is not possible that the cause of a thing may also be the shpere 
of its manifestation and be co extensive with it. It is not that the fire lives in smoke, 
because the knowledge of the existence of smoke becomes the cause of the knowledge 
of the existence of fire. Therefore, the Yogis take in objects by non-fictitious (real 
and distinct) perception, and only teach it and promulgate it by means subject to 
fiotion (mixing up, confusion.) 

Summarizes:—‘For this reason, dec/—42. 

Shtra 43. 

fwfSwsf u ^ u 

^jfcT Smfiti, of memory. tTfagg)' Parisuddhau, on the purification, or ces¬ 
sation. FTOT Svarfipa, its own nature. r S6ny&, devoid, of. f* Iva, as 
it were, tot Artha, as the object. ttt^T M&tra, alone. fSrafarT Nirbh&sA, shin¬ 
ing. fStfinraf Nirvitarka, distinctive" (Wordless). 

43. Distinctive (wordless) thought*transformation is that in 
which the mind shines out as the object alone on the cessation of 
memory, and it were devoid of its own nature. 
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vyAsa. 

The description of this Distinctive Thought-transformation is given by 
the aphorism :—“It is Distinctive, when on the cessation of memory, the mind 
shines out as the object alone and is, as it were, devoid of its own nature ” The 
.thought-transformation becomes Distinctive at the time when the memory of 
the'fictions of verbal convention, verbal and inferential knowledge, ceases ; when 
the mind is coloured by the nature of the object ; when it, as it were, gives up 
its.own nature of conscious cognition ; and when, therefore, it only' shows out 
-the nature of the object, and has, as it were, transformed into the shape of the 
object itself. And so it has been explained. 

The object itself is but a ainglt output of the effort of that (thoughtp 
transformation of the mind). 

The visible world, the cow, &c., or the jar, &c., consists each in its own 
nature, of different collections of atoms. Each of these collections is a particu¬ 
lar arrangement of the subtle,elements. It is a generic.quality and constitutes 
the very nature of the object. It is inferred by its visible effect. It has the 
form of its cause. It shows itself and exists. When other characteristics, such 
as those of the half-jar, &c., arise, it disappears. This characteristic is called 
the substratum (the independent Whole, the avayavl). It is this substratum 
which is spoken of as being one, or large, or small, or tangible, or possessing 
the quality .of action or transitory. 

To him, howover, who does not believe this particular collection to be an 
independent-reality-and for-whom the subtle cause dees not admit of pereeption, 
there is of course no substratum ; and therefore nearly all knowledge is false, 
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knowledge is false, being untrue knowledge and not possessing the form of 
the real. And then what would Real Cognition be, when there was no real 
object? Hence there is a substratum (independent of the constituent parts) 
which being spoken of as being large, &c., is the object of Pistinctive 
Thought-transformation. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Connects the aphorism to be explainedThe description of this Distinctive 
Thought-transformation, &c.* 

4 It is Distinct, (fee.’: —this is the aphorism. Imagination affects the knowledge of word* 
convention, verbal and inferential cognitions only. Cessation of the memory born therefrom# 
is spoken of heie. 

Here, the cessation of the memory of the convention is the causa. The cessation 
of the memory of the verbal and inferential cognitions is caused thereby. The words 
‘inferential cognition/ denote heie the thing to be inferred by means of the process of in¬ 
duction. The words ‘ as it were’ used in the text after ‘ own nature 1 are to be taken as 
qualifying the words ‘given up. * 

He rufutes the contrary theories about the object of (this thought-transformation): — 
“ The object itself is but a single, &c.” * A single output of the mind , 1 consists in what 

puts out the mental act but singly. This means that the atoms which go to make up an 
object being naturally many are not the objects of the Distinctive Thought-transformation. 
The reason is that although the atom may othei wise well be the object of this thought* 
transformation, it cannot be so on account of its extreme subtlety, and because mauy of 
them being joined together to make a single whole large object# each cannot singly shine 
out in the mind and make as such a single notion. 

If so, why then it may be supposed that really existing atoms possess the character* 
istic of shining out in the mind by virtue of existing as derivative qualities of the single 
whole, i. e , by showing out (what might be called a) derivative grossness. For this 
reason, he says : 'The object itself (t. e., not the constituent parts)., The meaning is that 
the grossuess of an object being provable by perception, is impossible to couceal in the 
absence of any defect. 

To those who say that the objects cow, &c., and Jar, Ac. are formed by the successive 
foimations of diatoms, &c., he says that these objects 'consist* each iu its own nature, of 
different collections of atoms. 

A collection of atoms is a modification showing a gross form, and it differs from an¬ 
other such modification. Each particular modification of collectivity is of the very nature 
of the object, its own form. The description applies equally whether it be an object such 
as a cow which is capable of enjoying, or, an object such as a jar which is capable of being 
eujoyed. Both these classes of objects fall within the connotation of the word 'world* 
(taka* that which is visible). 

Now the question arises : Is this collection appearing as a gross form different from 
the subtle atoms, or, is it the same with them ? If different, bow could they live in it m 
such and how could it have that form? A jar is different from a cloth. A jar cannot there* 
fore take the'form of a cloth; nor can the qualities which go to make a jar, live in a doth. 

If, on the other hand# the whole in its collective form were the same with the parte 
(the atoms), it would likewise be subtle and independent (as&dh&rana). 

For this reason, he says ‘Each of these collections is a particular arrangement, &e. 
This is the meaning. A jar and other such objects are not entirely different from atoms; 
*or are they entirely of the same nature. In the case of their being like the horse end 
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the cow, the existence of the relatioa of the characteristic and the characterized could 
not be predicated. If, however, they were not different they would be of the nature of the 
characterized object itself, and this is not proper. Hence the substratum (the characterized 
object, the whole) should be considered to be in some respects different and in others 
similar to its constituent parts the subtle atoms. In this way everything becomes proper. 

By placing the words ‘subtle elements’ in the genetive case, he shows partial differ¬ 
ence; and the words, * constitutes the very nature of the object,’ &c., show the absence of 
difference. 

4 It'is inferred by its visible effect*:—‘Visible effect’ means its perception as such 
ahd its being dealt with as such. 

•It has the foim of its cause’:-This is intended to show that in so far as it is not 
different from its cause, it is in the nature of things that it should possess the form of the 
cause. 

Is this characteristic which is of the nature of the characterized object itself, per¬ 
manent? The commentator answers in the negative :— 14 when other characteristics 
such as those of the half-jar appear, &c. ” 

Now he shows that the foim of the characterized object, the whole as such, is differ¬ 
ent from the atoms :— 4 This characteristic is called the substratum, &c. ’ The meaning is 
that its function is the possession of qualities like the sweetness of water, &c., which are 
quite different from the functions to be performed by atoms. 

It is not only by inference that the independent existence of a substratum (the 
avayavt , the Whole as such) is established; but by the fact as well of the whole world 
treating it as such, inasmuch as the busiuess of the world depends upon that. For this 
reason, he says :— 4 By this, &c.* 

Well, but the mental conception of the percept as an individual existence indepen¬ 
dent of its parts, may only avail if there is no contradiction. There is, however, contra¬ 
diction. Thus, whatever exists has no parts, such as consciousness (vijiidna); and the 
cow and the jar, &c., do exist. This is a reason taken from the very nature of the things. 
Existence is qualified by the absence of the touch of such characteristics as are contra¬ 
dictory thereof. It is contradicted by the touch of contradictory qualities. 

The touch of contiadictory qualities being found in an object possessed of parts 
. contradicts the pervading quality (excludes the middle term). It, therefore, disprove 
even the existence of the object. 

In the substratum there exists the touch of contradictory characteristics, such as 
occupying the same space or not occupying the same space, not being covered or un* 
covered, redness and not redness, movability and immovability, &c. 

For this reason, he says:-To him however, &c. * This is the meaning. The proof 
of the existence by perception is given as the reasou. But the pole perceived as a limb 
of a bedstead may also become the pole of a plough, or something else different from irbat 
it has been proved to be by perception. As to its becoming something else, that is no 
reason, because the something else is not so proved. As to the existence of the jar, &c, 
being proved by perception, why this existence consists of the capacity of performing 
certain functions; and that capacity is not different from grossuess (sthfffattva). The 
reasoning which does away with grossness, does away with the nature of the thing itself. 

But the objection may still arise that the grossness of a thing is not its existence 
itself. Existence is the absence of uon-existence. Grossness is the absence of non- 
grossness. The absences differ ou account of the difference of the object whose absences 
Are contemplated Therefore existence is not destroyed even though gto^sness may 
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be absent, because the two are different. Or, it might be said that there is difference 
in the objeots to be determined on account of the difference of their absences. If 
with a view to determine the nature of the objeot of perception, which being true 
cognition and free from the taint of imagination, precedes the determination of the 
nature of the object as such, you say that it is made up of the visible atoms, being 
incessantly born without there being any interval between them, and without their 
having put on the nature of extreme subtlety ; then, it is to be noted that the atoms 
of odour, taste and touoh fall' into the intervals of the visual atoms and that they do 
not exist without them. 

Besides, the notion of a grove, as a single whole, comes into the mind, because 
the intervals among the trees thereof is not perceived, (although it does exist). The 
theory, therefore, which speaks of the atoms as being visible and gross in themselves 
and as having no intervals, is false. How can the fancies based upon such a theory 
have anything to do with the realities of things, even on the strength of the conception 
of a causal chain (p&ramparya) ? How oan it be acoepted as establishing the nature 
of the existence to the effect that they do not exist as parts but are wholes themselves. 

Therefore he who believes in the authority of perception free from the taint of 
fanoy, must grant that grossness itself, being as it is the objeot of suoh perception, 
does exist as such. This is determined for certain without the taint of fancy, and 
must be admitted even by one who has no desire left for such things. And further, if 
existence as such were to contradict and thus exolude grossness, why, it would exclude 
itself too as a necessary consequence. 

The very highly subtle atoms have, therefore, their intervals filled up with atoms 
of another class, and the theory of their being the objects of perception is shorn of 
admissibility. This is meant by saying, ‘To him, however, who does not believe this 
particular collection to be an independent reality, <fcc.* But the particular collection 
although independently existing is still the objeot of certain (nirvikalpa) perception. 

Well then the subtle atoms may be the objeots of certain perception. For this 
reason, he says:—‘And the subtle object does not admit of perception.’ Perception 
here means that whioh is free from the taint of imagination, is oertain. 

‘To him who has such a ohief,’ there is of course no substratum and for this rea¬ 
son, all knowledge is false, being defined as it is “to be untrue knowledge, not posses¬ 
sing the form thereof.” The knowledge, that is to say, whioh has grossness for its 
object, and that again on which this rests, the knowledge of existence, is all false to 
him. 


Well, even so, the knowledge of self would not be untrue, inasmuch as the self 
does not exist as a whole consisting of parts. How then should it be said that all know¬ 
ledge would beoome false 1 For this reason, he says:—“Nearly all knowledge.” 

The question now arises, ‘What even if it were sol’ In answer he says:— 1 And then 
what would Right Cognition be, <fco.’ If the knowledge of existence (sattva), <fco., be 
false then the knowledge of things which have their orgin in Sattva, &o., such as the 
knowledge of there being no substratum, independent of parts, must also be false. For 
what is the objeot of this knowledge but the grossness whioh is the objeot of oertain 
perception ? And inasmuoh as this grossness does not exist, its knowledge would oer- 
tainly be false. But how is it that the objeot itself does not as such exist 1 For this 
reason, he says:—“Whatever is perceived, <fco.” 

Ae to contradiction (virodha) that is to be explained in accordance with the afore¬ 
said method of knowledge, by means of the variety of modifications, and b j differentia¬ 
tion and non-differeppiation. Thus a}J ip beautiful.—43. 
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Sfttra 44. 

Tpnfet fwf§ wm w «w n 

WTOT Etayft, by this, w, Eva, also. yItf«rr<T Savich&rA, this meditative. 
fJrfiT^TTT Nirvich&ra, the ultrameditative. Cha, and. Jjrewfiiqqi Sftksma- 
visayA, having the subtle for their or its objects, srnwrfrr VyAkhyAta, are 
described. 

44. By. this the meditative and the ultra-meditative, having 
the subtle for their objects, are also described. 
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VYASA. 

Of these the thought-transformation into subtle element is called Medita¬ 
tive, when their characteristics are in manifestation and when the limitations 
of consciousness in space, time and operative cause are present. In this state 
too the subtle element comes into the trance-consciousness as qualified only 
by the present characteristics ; and is taken in only by a single effort of cons¬ 
ciousness ; and it is this much alone of an object that comes into contact with 
the faculty of Meditative Thought-transformation. 

That, however, is the ultra-meditative, that transformation, which operates 
with reference to subtle objects unlimited in all ways, all round by the past, the 
present and the unpredicable characteristics, but running after all the charac¬ 
teristics possessing as they do in facta nature common to all of them. This in 
fa<St is the nature of the subtle element. It presents itself to the trance- 
consciousness as such and colours it sirailary by contact. As to the cognition it 
iscalted ultra-meditative, when it becomes the object itself, and thus as it were, 
becomes void of its own nature. 

Of these the Indistinctive and Distinctive thought-transformations have 
to operate upon things extended in time and space ; the Meditative and the 
Ultra-meditative operate upon the subtle elements. It U thus that the absence of 
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uncertainty in both these is described by the description of the Indistinc¬ 
tive alone, 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Those that have manifested the oharaoteristios of the jar, <fco., are said to ‘have 
their oharaoteristios in manifestation.’ It means those that have already taken up the 
characteristics of the jar, <feo.’ 

Space is indicated by above, below and the directions, <ko. Time here is the pre¬ 
sent. ‘ Operative cause The earthly atom is born from the five classes of ultimate 
atoms (tanmatras), with a prevalence of the odoriferous minima. Similarly the liquid 
atom (apas tattva) is born from the four classes of ultimate atoms except the odoriferous 
minima with the prevalence of the gustiferous minima. Similarly, the fiery atom Is 
made of the three minima besides the odoriferous and the gustiferous minima, with a 
prevalence of the luminiferous minima. Similarly, the gaseous atom is born from the 
tangiferous and soniferous minima without an admixture of the other three classes of 
minima, with a prevalence of the tangiferous minima. Similarly, the birtli of Ak&sa 
from the one class of soniferous minima alone. This is the operative cause of the 
subtle elements. 

The subtle elements in this state are qualified by the limitations of space, time 
and their causes such as those specified. It means that, being limited by the cons¬ 
ciousness of time, space and causes as they are, the cognition of these qualified objeots 
is not independent of the cognition of their qualities. 

The question is, what is the similarity of the Indistinctive to the Meditative 
Thought-transformation *1 For this reason, he says :—‘Further in that state, <ko.’ The 
earthy atom receives its individuality from the five classes of ultimate atoms (tanmA- 
tras) grouping together and is taken in by a single effort of consciousness as a single 
whole. Similarly are the liquid atoms, <fco.’ to be understood as coming into cons¬ 
ciousness as single substances, receiving as they do their individuality by groupings 
of three, two and one class of ultimate atoms (tanmatras) respectively. 

The present characteristic is that which is at present rising. By saying that 
‘it is qualified only by the present characteristics,* it is indicated that in this state of 
consciousness are present along with the object the optional operations of the memory 
of convention and of verbal and inferential cognitions. Perception, while it cognizes 
the gross state, does not reveal the atoms. They are revealed by verbal and inferen¬ 
tial cognitions. Hence it is proper that it (the Meditative Thought*transformation) 
should be mixed up with the operations of verbal and inferential oognitions. 

Now explains the Ultra-meditative :—‘That however, etc/ 

‘In all ways’ means in all modes of manifestation, as blue, yellow, <fco. All round 
means by the consciousness of all the conditions of time, space, and causation. By 
describing them thus, it is shown that the atoms are not limited by time. Further, 
he says that they are neither limited by the characteristics which are brought into 
operation by time :—‘Unlimited by the past characteristic, i.e., those which have had 
their operation , by rising characteristics, i.e., those that are to be found in the pre¬ 
sent ; by the unpredioable characteristics, i.e., the future ones. 

The question arises that if the atoms are not conditioned by any of these oharao¬ 
teristios, are they then quite fortuitous ? For this reason he Says :—‘but running 
after all the oharaoteristios.’ By what oonneotion then do the atoms run after the 
characteristics 1 For this reason, he says :—‘ Possessing as they do in fact a nature 
oommon to .all the oharaoteristios.’ The meaning is that oharaoteristios differ in SAutf 
respeots from, and are identical ip others to, the atoms. 
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Now he skys why this thought-transformation has this nature of the atoms as its 
objeot:—This in fact is the nature of the subtle element ! The power which gives the - 
knowledge of reality does not operate upon the unreal. 

Having described the objeot of that state of consciousness, now he describes its 
mature:—‘ As to the cognition, Ac./ 

Summarising he makes a statement which shows the differences of their natures-^* 

4 Of these, Ac.* Finishes :—* It is thus, Ac.* 

‘In both these*:—in itself and the ultra-meditative.’—44. 

Sfibra 45. 

Sftksma, of the subtle, fqqqcqy, Visayatvam, province; both mean the 
quality of having the subtle for its object. W Cha and. vn A, up to. Linga, - 
the noumenal. ParyavasAnam, ending extremity. 

Reaching upto the noumenal. 

45. And the province of the subtle reaches up to the 
noumenal. 

*???** fwr: i 
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vyAsa. 

The odoriferous ether (gat.dha tanmAtrA) is the subtle object in relation 
to the atoms of the earthly class (pvithvl); the gusfciferious (rasa tammAtrA) 
to the liquid (Apas) atom; tho luminiferous ether (rflpa tanmAtrA) gaseous 
of the fiery (taijas) atom; the tangiferous ether (sparsa tanmAtrA) of the 
(vAyu) atom; the soniferous ether (sabda tanmAtrA of the A.kAsic atom.) Of 
these the principle of individuality (ahankAra) is the subtler cause. Subtler 
than this too is the purely Phenomenal Objective Existence. The principal 
subtler than this too is the Noumenal (Alinga). There is nothing subtler 
than the Noumenal. 

But it might be said that there is the Purusa who is also subtle. True. 

As however is the subtlety of the noumenal in comparison with the purely 
phenomenal, such is not the subtlety of the Purusa. On the other land, the 
purusa is not the material cause of the Purely Phenomenal. It is only the 
instrumental cause. For this reason the subtlety of tho Mtllapra\tr\\>l \% 
described as not liable to be exceeded* 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Does the range of thought-transformation with reference to objective appearances 
extend up to the subtle elements only 1 No. ‘And the province of subtle reaches us 
to the noumenal.’ 

The characteristic of the odoriferous ultimate atom (gandha tanm&trd) is in 
relation to the atom of the earthy class (Prithvi) the subtle object of the faculty of 
thought-transformation. In ether places it should be construed in the same way. 

The purely Phenomenal is the Great Principle (Mah&ttatfcva), because it is that 
which immediately passes into latency (linga) into the Mtilaprakrifci. The noumenal 
is the Mftlaprakriti, because it does not pass into latency (alihga), into any other state. 

He describes the reaching up to the noumenal:—‘There is nothing subtler, Ac.* 

States an objection ‘But it may be, Ac.* Replies :—‘True, &c/ The meaning is 
that as a material cause subtlety exists in the noumenal only, nowhere else. 

But the Mahat and the principle of individuality exist for fulfilling the objects of 
the Purusa The Purufla also is, therefore, a cause of the noumenal. Why should 
it be said that subtlety exists only in the noumenal ? For this reason, he says :—It 
is oertainly a cause but not the material cause. As Mdlaprakriti evolves into the 
phenomenon of Mahat and onwards, not so the Puru?a. 

Finishes:—‘For this reason the subtlety of the Millaprakriti is described as not 
capable of being exceeded.—45. 

Sdtra 46. 

HT yet 7H7TP7: II II 

ms T&h, they. Eva, only. mfcn'Sabijah, seeded, wmftr:, Sam&dhiljt, 
trance. 

46. They are the seeded trance only. 
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VYASA. 

These four descriptions of thought-transformations have their origin 
(seed) in external objects. Therefore is the trance too ‘seeded/ In the case 
of the gross objects ic is the Indistinctive and the Distinctive. In the subtle 
objects it is the Meditative and the Ultra-meditative. Thus is trance described 
to be four-fold. 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Says that the four states of thought-transformation have the objective for their 
sphere of operation, constitute the cognitive trance :—‘They are the seeded tranoe 
only/ The word ‘only* is to be taken as qualifying the word ‘seeded/ By this the four 
descriptions of thought-transformation, having the objective state of existence as their 
sphere, are limited by being qualified as seeded. 

The quality of being seeded, however, is not restricted to these. It applies to the 
thought-transformations which have the subjective and the instrumental modifications 
also for their sphere of operation, in both its descriptions of Uncertain (savikalpa) and 
Certain (nirvikalpa), For this reason there are said to be four descriptions of thou^hV 
transformation in the case of the objective and the instrumental, phenomena. Thus there 
are eight descriptions in all. The meaning of the commentary has been explained.**^, 
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S6tra 47. 

u & u 

f^rfSf^rK Nirvich&ra, of the ulfcrameditabive. s^TTflCT Vais&radye, when 
there is the undisturbed, pure flow. sqWTFiT Adhy&tma, subjective, spiritual. 
Pras&dah, luminosity, the fixedness of the mind. 


48. The undisturbed flow of the ultra-meditative causes 
Subjective Luminosity. 
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VYASA. 


‘Undisturbed flow* is the pure and constant flow, nob overpowered by 
disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas), of the essence (sattva) of the 
Wiil-to-know, the very self of light, with the veil of impurity covering it 
removed. When this undisturbed flow is secured for the Ultra-meditative 
trance, the Yogi attains Subjective Luminosity. His intellectual vision 
becomes clear with regard to objects as obey exist, irrespective of all sequence. 
And so it has been said :—‘Having reached the stage of intellectual luminosity, 
the wise man is no longer an object of compassion ; he looks upon and com¬ 
passionates others, as one upon a height looks down upon those in the plains/ 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

Now he describes the beauty of the ultra-meditative among the four descriptions 
of thought-transformation, which' have the objective as their sphere of operation ;— 
The andisturbed flow of the ultra-meditative causes Subjective Luminosity.’ Describes 
the meaning of the words, ‘undisturbed flow’:—‘The pure, <fcc.’ ‘Impurity.’ is the adhe¬ 
sion of disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The same is a sort of dirthaving 
the quality of a veil. When the veil is removed from the essence of the Will-to-know, 
it shines out as the very self of light, and is therefore said to be not overpowered by 
them. 


But then, if the sphere of thought transformation is the objective modification 
of existence, how can it secure Subjeotive Luminosity *1 For this reason, he says • 
‘With regard to objects as they exist. * The subjeotive is not its object. It is only 
that in which the subjeotive self lives, that becomes its object as such. 

‘Without regard to all sequence’ means simultaneously. 

Quotes on this subjeot the G&th& of the Great Seer :—‘And so it has been said,* 
Finding himself above all, on having reached the highest point of the vision of know¬ 
ledge, he is sorry to see the men of the world suffering from the three descriptions of 
pain.—47, 
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Sfttra 48. 

win m »c u 

^jrfWT Ritainbhara, fnil of truth, full of essence, essential cognition, 
AST, Tatra, there in. JJ1TT prajhft the facutly of cognition. 

48. Therein the faculty of Essential Cognition. 
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VYASA. 

Tho cognitive faculty which shows itself in that state in the mind of the 
wise, bears the name of Essential Cognition (Ritambhar&). The term itself 
expresses the definition. It always cognizes the essence, the truth. There is 
not even a trace of false knowledge. 

And so it has been said:—‘ Cultivating the mind in the three ways of 
verbal and inferential cognitions and the practice of contemplation with 
tastefulness, one gets tho highest Yoga.*—48. 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Expresses the concurrence of the Yogis by mentioning a technical term well- 
known among them and defining its own meaning:—‘Therein, the faculty of essential 
cognition/ The Commentary is easy. ‘Cultivation by verbal cognition * means the 
hearing of the Vedas. 

‘ Cultivation by inferential cognition ’ means thinking. 

Contemplation means keeping in mind. Practice means over and over again. 
Contemplation with tastefulness means welcome contemplation.—48. 

Sfttra 49. 

*5T m^qr^rSTTrr II JK II 

OTT Sruta, heard, verbal. Anum&na inferential. jranvqTfg Prajfift- 

bhy&m, from those of cognition. Anya, different, fSirw Visaya, object. 

Anya visayft, having objects different from. Visesa-artha* 

tv&t, because it refers to particulars (ft^qr) 

49. It has different objects from those of verbal and inferen¬ 
tial cognition, as it refers to particulars. 
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VYASA. 

And fchaf, moreover, 'lias different objects from those of verbal and 
inferential cognitions, as it refers to particulars/ 

Verbal cognition refers to knowledge received from another. It has the 
generals for its objects. It is not possible to describe the particulars by words. 
Why? Because there is no conventional denotation of the particular in 
words. 

Similarly, inferential cognition has the generals for its objects. Wher¬ 
ever there is approach there is motion ; wherever there is no approach there 
is no motion in existence. This has been said. Further inference arrives at 
conclusions by means of the generic qualities. Therefore there is no particular 
which can be made the object of induction and verbal cognition. 

Ordinary perception does nob cognize the subtle, the distant and the 
intercept. Nor can it be said that this particular does nob exist for want 
of authority. This particular can only be cognized by the trance cognition, 
whether it be present in the subtle elements or in the Purusa. Hence this 
cognition has different objects from those of inferential and verbal cognitions, 
because it has the particulars for its objects. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Very well, the ultra-meditative has for its sphere of action the objects cogniz¬ 
able by verbal and inferential cognition and is the culmination of these faculties. It 
can therefore operate upon the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions only. 
Because it is not certainly possible that a mental potency born out of practice with refe¬ 
rence to one object of thought, should be capable of causing the knowledge of another 
objeot. This would mean going beyond the proper limits. Therefore if the essential 
cognition is the same as the ultra-meditative, its objects must be the same as those of 
verbal and inferential cognitions. For this reason, he says: — 4 It has different objects/ 

Mental Essence is'luminous by nature, and has the power of knowing all objects, 
When veiled by inertia (tamasa) it cognizes only upon the veil being removed by 
energy (rajas). When, however, upon the impurities of inertia disturbing energy 
being removed by practice and desirelessness, the pure light shines forth, then, light 
passes beyond the limits of all measures and all finite objects, and becomes infinite; 
what then is there that does not fall within the sphere of its aotion 1 

Explains‘Verbal cognition is the knowledge received from another/ Its 
sphere of aotion consists of the universal. Why*? Words cannot connote particulars. 
Why I Because of their not being limited and because of overlapping (vyabhioh&ra.) 

‘There is no conventional denotation of the particular in words/ because the 
relation of the sign and the thing signified is not found existing between a word and 
the particular. Nor is such a particular possible of being expressed by the meaning 
of a sentence. 
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The same is the case with inference, whose operation depends upon the relation 
existing between the sign and the thing signified (the linga and the lingi):—‘Similar¬ 
ly, has induction, <fcc/ The words ‘wherever’ and ‘there’ denote the pervader and the 
pervaded, by a ohange of places. For this reason the conclusion is arrived at here by 
virtue of the common property. Concludes—‘therefore there is, (fee.’ 

Well, then, let it be the.ordinary perception which does not depend for itsLopera- 
tion upon the knowledge of any*relationship. For this reason, he says:—‘Nor can it 
be said, &C.’ Ordinary perception may not depend for its operation upon the recogni¬ 
tion of relationship. It does certainly depend upon the senses, and the senses are not 
in their shpere here (i.e., in the essential cognition). This is*the meaning. 

Well, but, if the particulars are not such objects as can be known by verbal, 
inferential and perceptive cognitions, then, there is no authority for their existence. 
For this reason, he says:—‘Nor can it be said that the particular does not exist for 
want of authority.’ The meaning is that a means of knowledge (pram&na) is neither 
co-existent with nor the cause of the thing known. It is not therefore necessary that 
the reality to be known should cease to exist, because there is no means or power of 
knowing it. Those who rely upon the ordinary means of knowledge, do not doubt the 
existence of a deer-like mark in the moon at a time when only certain phases of hers 
are visible. For this reason it is said that it is capable of being known by the trance 
cognition alone. 

Here the atoms and the Purusas which are the subjects of discussion, are each of 
the nature of independent pirticularities, because, being substance, they are all separate 
from each other. All those that are separate from one another, being substances, are 
of the nature of independent particularities, as, say, sugar and a hair-shorn mendicant. 
Thus by this inference and by authority the special province of the essential cognition, 
is defined, because otherwise there would remain a doubt as to its real nature, brought 
about by ordinary reasoning. Still, the attempt to define it is not complete, and its 
existence is brought within the sphere of consciousness with difficulty, on account of 
its being far removed from ordinary objects, by inference and authority. The know¬ 
ledge although thus brought about with difficulty is not so plain and well-defined as the 
knowledge of collectivity, <fcc., obtained by words denoting them along with the proper 
accessories of enumeration of signs (signifying the particular object). Thus it is that 
its object is different from the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions.—49. 

Sfttra 50. 

rr^r: n h* u 

WWR Tajjah, born therefrom. Samsk&rah, residual potencies, im¬ 
pression. Anya, other. Samsk&ra, residual potencies, impres¬ 

sions. Jrf?WPvft pratibandhi, impeding. 

50. Residual potoncies born therefrom impede other residual 
potencies. 
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VYASA. 


When the trance cognition has been reached, the Yogi acquires by the 
exercise of that cognition, newer and newer residual potencies. ‘ The residual 
potencies born therefrom impede other residual potencies/ The potency born 
of trance impedes the outgoing^vehicle of potencies. By overpowering the 
outgoing tendencies, notions due to them cease to exist. On the suppression 
of these notions the trance faculty gains in power. Then again the activity of 
trance cognition. Then again residual caused by the act of cognition. In this 
way the vehicle of potencies is being constantly renewed. 

Well the act of cognition is caused by the potency and the potency is 
caused by the act. How is it then possible that the mind may not be given 
by this vehicle of potencies an object in itself ? The potencies born out of the 
trance cognition do not give the mind a duty to perform with reference to' 
themselves, because they are the cause of the removal of the afflictions. They 
bring ahout the finishing of the duty which the mind has to perform. It is only 
up to the attainment of discriminative knowledge that the activity of the mind 
has to last. 


VACHASPATI’S GLOSS 

Let that be. The cognitive trance has the reality of an object for its sphere of 
operation. Practice and the other means of restraint as described, are however out¬ 
going potencies. The trance cognition is known to be firmly bound up with them. 
They must therefore be obstacles to the full realization of that stato of* consciousness 
shine as it would like atomio twinkles of light in the midst of a hurricane. To remove 
this doubt the commentator introduces the aphorism:—‘ When the trance cognition 
has been reached, &o.’ Reads the aphorism:—‘Residual potencies bom therefrom impede 
other residual potencies. 1 

. # The word, ‘there’ in ‘therefrom’ signifies the ultra-meditative thought transfor¬ 
mation. ‘Other’ means the outgoing. Inclination towards the realities of objeots is of 
the very nature of the mind. It is unsteady and wanders only so long as it does not 
reach the reality. When that is reaohed it takes up a steady position, and turns round 
and in the way of the wheel of potency, bent upon purification upon acquiring that 
potency). Doing this it must certainly impede the mutual succession of the power 
and act of the cognition of unrealities, although the succession has had no beginning. 
The outsiders also say the same:—‘Unreal cognitions do not contradict the nature of 
the objects as they do exist in reality, free from defects, even though the unrealities 
have existed from eternity ; because the mind is uaturally inolined towards the realities.’ 

Very well, grant that the outgoing potencies are restrained by the operations of 
the trance cognition. But the first manifestation of the trance cognition has for its 
final object the ever-increasing unchecked manifestation of the potency of trance cogni¬ 
tion. Thus it is plain that the mind even in that state has the same old quality of 
having still a function to perform. (The attainment of the trance oognition too does 
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not take it any nearer to the fulfilment of its object. This is the question 
raised ‘How is it then that the mind, &o. 9 Refutes' 1 The potencies born out of &o.’ 
There are but two objects of the mind, the enjoyment of sound, &c., and the attain¬ 
ment of Discriminative knowledge. Of these the enjoyment of sound, <feo., comes into 
operation with the existence of the vehicles of affliction and action. When- however, 
the power which spring from the manifestation of trance oognition, entirely roots out 
the vehicles of action and affliction and the mind for that reason exists in the state 
of having mostly fulfilled its objects, the only objects, that then remains for it to 
achieve, is the attainment of Discriminative knowledge. Therefore the potencies of 
the mind due to the practice of the trance cognition cannot generate the habits of 
returning to the duties of enjoyment. They must check their forward march. They 
bring about the end of its duty of enjoyment, i, e ., render it impotent to enjoy 
them. How *1 The action of the mind lasts only up to tho attainment of discrimina** 
tive knowledge. The mind only works for enjoyment as long as it does not experi¬ 
ence discriminative knowledge. When, however, discriminative knowledge isborn, the 
afflictions are removed, and the duty of causing enjoyment is over. This is the 
meaning.—50. 

Sutra 51. 

rT^T Tasya, of that ’srfw Api, too. fo^Nirodhe, by the suppression, wf 
Sarva, of all. f^hrrrTNirodhftt, owing to the suppression. Nirbijah, seed¬ 

less. HOTfav Samadhih, trance. 

51. All being suppressed, by the suppression of that too 
comes the seedless trance. 
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VYASA. 

And that more comes to the mind? 'All being suppressed by the 
suppression of that too comes the seedless trance.’ This opposes not only the 
trance Cognition, but checks also the operation of the potencies generated by 
that cognition. Why ? The potency of the habit of suppression that is acquired, 
removes the potencies of the habit of trance cognition. That there exists the- 
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potency of the habit of suppression, generated by the acts of mental control, is 
to be inferred by the mental experience of the succession in time of the act of 
suppression and the consequent rest. The mind disappears into its own 
inactive cause, along with the potencies which operate to lead to absolute 
freedom, and which are born of the trance cognition operative to suppress 
the outgoing potencies. These potencies, therefore, being opposed to the con¬ 
tinuance of the duty of the mind, do not become the reason of its further 
existence as such. And it is for this reason that the mind which has achieved 
its purpose, and along with it the potencies which operate to lead to absolute 
freedom, ceased to act further. When the mind ceases to act further, the 
Purusa remains in its own true self, and is therefore pure, absolutely free, and 
released (mitkba) as he is called. 

This finishes the first chapter, on trance, of the S&ftkhyapravaohana Commentary 
of the Yogas&stra of Patanjali, by Vy&sa. 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

It has been said that the cessation of the funotion of enjoyment is the reason for 
acquiring the potencies of the trance cognition. Now he puts a question : ‘And what 
more comes to the mindP The meaning is that inasmuch as the mind possessing the 
potencies of the trance cognition, generates the flow of these potencies (into.activity) 
the mind has still a duty to perform as before; because something else is necessary to 
remove the necessity of the performance of this function too. The answer is given by 
the aphorism:—‘All being suppressed, by the suppression of that too comes the seedless 
tranae.* The meaning of the word ‘too’ is that not only the trance cognition, but the 
potencies generated by the cognition are also suppressed by means of generating side by 
side with these the potenoy of higher desirelcssness, defined to be the light of knowledge 
alone. The stream of the potency and the act of cognition which are being constantly 
generated one from the other, having been checked, the effect is not born without the 
cause and this is the seedless trance. Explains:—‘That seedlegs trance, being brought 
about; by the higher desirelessness, which opposes the trance cognition, does by means 
of its cause, not only become the opposer of the tranoe cognition, but at the same time 
obstructs the flow of the potencies generated by that cognition also. 

Well, the knowledge born of desirelessness may very well destroy the cognition 
alone, because it exists as a cause. How can it destroy the potency, which in faet is 
no knowledge i Memory is seen operating even in a waking man with reference to 
objects seen in dreams. With this object he puts the question: ‘ Why 1’ The answer 
is: ‘ The potenoy of the habit of suppression, <fcc., ‘Suppression 1 is that by wbioh 
the cognition is suppressed, that is the Higher desirelessness. It is from that, that 
the potenoy of the habit of suppression is born. The meaning ib that it is not by the 
eognition but by the potency born of higher desirelessness, long, uninterruptedly and 
devotedly practised, that the potency of the cognition is destroyed. Well let that be. 
But what authority is there for the existenoe of the potency of the hat it of suppression! 
It can either be known by perception, or inferred by its effeot, the memory thereof. 
But the Yogi can have no perception when all the mental modifications have been 
suppressed Nor can he have memory, because the act of suppression operating upon 
the aot of modification as suoh can leave no memory behind. For this reason, he 
says;— c The existence of the potenoy is to be infefrred, Ac.* The ‘rest 7 in suppression 
means the state of suppression. 

The succession in time of that State means B,muhArta } an hour and a half, day and 
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of suppression is in accordance with the intensity of desirelessness and praotice; and 
this intensity is taken note of by its extension over the periods of time known as 
muMrta , an hour-and-a-half, &c., by the Yogi. And inasmuch as the moments of 
desirelessness do not exist together on account of a fixed order in the appearance, and 
on account of their extending over their own special periods of time, they cannot be 
adequate to bring about the intensity of suppression; it is therefore the store of the 
potential energy thereof, born of the collective effect of the moments of desirelessness, 
indulged now and again, that is desired to be understood here. 

Well the potencies of cognition may be destroyed. But how can the potencies 
of suppression be destroyed? For if they be not destroyed, the mind has still a duty 
left to perform. For this reason, he says:—‘The mind disappears, <fcc . 9 

The trance cognition which suppresses the outgoing tendencies is the cogni¬ 
tive trance. It is the potencies born from that, that are here spoken of. The poten¬ 
cies which operate to lead to absolute freedom are the potencies born from the acts of 
suppression. Because the potencies of the outgoing acts of cognition have become 
embedded in the mind, it is said to be the possessor of the potenoy of outgoing cogni¬ 
tion. The potency of suppression, however, is but newly born in the mind. The 
mind has therefore no duty to perform, even though the potency of suppression exists. 
The mind which has the duty of achieving the purposes of the Purusa, is said to have 
the duty of achieving those objects. The purposes it has to achieve are the enjoy¬ 
ments of sound, &c., and the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

When however the potenoy of suppression only remains, the Purusa is no longer 
the substratum of the reflex consciousness of the Will-to-be (buddhi). Hence the 
potency of suppression cannot be an object of the Purusa to be fulfilled by tbe mind. 
The minds of the Videhas and the Prakritilayas do not consist of a balance of suppres¬ 
sive potencies alone; they have therefore still a duty to perform. Also because they 
are possessed of the aroma of afflictions. 

With this in mind, says the commentator:—‘And it is for this reason, <fcc . 9 
The rest is easy.—51. 


The object and explanation of Yoga, the meaning of the modifications for the 
purpose of the performance thereof, the means of Yoga and its kinds are described in 
this chapter. 

Here ends the first chapter of VachaspatPs Gloss, the V&chaspatya, on the com¬ 
mentary of Vyasa on the Aphorisms of Patafijali. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND 
ON THE PRACTICE OF YOGA. 

* Sfttra 1. 

II \ II 

TTtr: Tapah, purificatory action, ^STTwnr Svadhyaya. study. ^TSTC-jrfwiH 
Isvarapranidh&na, worship of God, making God the motive of action, form 
Kriy&, of action. *ffrr: Yognh, the Yoga. 

1. Purificatory action, study and making God the motive 
of action, IS the Yoga, of action. * —52. 

i ?r<r: fe*n^r»T: i ^’t: f^rs«rf%r i 

sr*T%v*f jp aurora f^r^rr srcgqf^jTOre^rsfr ^rr^R??<Tt<q ?tt; ?f*ror* 

’T^FT cTTO 3TRRH, l cP0 l 

STqRT%f%^Rjt 5PTt ITt^RJRrR?T?R ?TT I farcnftpTO 
q O T jiAMM qJH. I ^ rT^T^ T RT t II { II 

VYASA. 

The Yoga for him whose mind is already inclined towards trance cogni¬ 
tion, has been described. How may one with an out-going mind become also 
possessed of Yoga, is now considered. ‘The Yoga of action is purificatory 
action, study and the devotion to God and making Him the motive of action/ 

Yoga is not attained by one not given to purificatory action. Im¬ 
purity is variegated by the eternal in-dwelling of the aroma of action 
and affliction, and is ever in contact with the net work of enjoyables. It 
cannot be dispersed without purificatory action (tapas). For this reason 

* The word * fcapas ’ has been translated as purificatory action, because * tapas } 
means that whioh^ burns up impurities. 

The word ‘IswarpranidhUna* has been translated as the devotion to God being 
the motive of action. The same word in the first chapter (1. 23) has been translated 
as feeling the omnipresence of the Lord. The root meaning of the word ‘pranidh&na ’ 
is theplaoing of anything under another to the fullest extent (pra = fullness, Ni= under 
and dh&n&eplaoing). In the ohapter on trance the word can only/ mean the con¬ 
templation of Him as the substratum of all phenomena. Hence * Iswarapranidh&na * 
as a means of aohieving trance can only mean the habituating of the mind to feel 
the omnipresence of the divine principle. In a ohapter on the Yoga of aotion 
however the word oannot be interpreted as carrying the same meaning. As a branch 
of the Yoga of aotion ‘pranidhfina’ must have special reference to aotion which would 
be out of place in contemplation. It has, therefore, been translated here as above. 
The root meaning, it is easy to see, runs through both these meanings. 
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purificatory action has been taken up (as a factor of the Yoga of action). This 
is considered an action worthy of performance, as id purifies the mind when 
not impeded.' 

Study is the repeated utterance of purifying words, like the AU M and 
others; or, the reading of the teachings about absolute spiritual freedom 
(Moksa). 

‘The devotion to God‘and making Him the motive of all actions* means 
the dedicating of all aoturns to the Highest Teacher, or the renunciation of its 
fruit. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The question is that the fruit of Yoga and the means thereof, having been describ¬ 
ed in the first chapter along with their sub-heads, what is the necessity of writing a 
second chapter] The answer is given:— The Yoga for him, <fco.’ 

It is only practice and desirelossuess that have been mentioned in the first chap¬ 
ter to be the means of Yoga. They are, however, not possible for the out-going mind 
also at once. The means, therefore, to be taught in the second chapter are necessary 
in order to achieve the required purity of mental essence. It is only thereafter that 
the essence of the Will-to-know, becoming strong enough to preserve itself in that 
state, daily shows forth the powers of practice and desirelessness. 

‘Already inclined towards the trance cognition’ means not only occasionally 
steady. The meaning is how may the out going mind also become possessed of Yoga 
by the practice of the means to be taught ] 

The author of the aphorisms first takes up some of these means as of first rate 
importance and usefulness, and describes them as the Yoga of action ‘Purificatory 
action, &c. ’ 

It is the action itself that is the Yoga in the Yoga of action. It is for this 
reason that in the Visnupurana in the dialogue between Kesidhwaja and Khandikya 
it is said :— 

‘When the Yogi first comes into contact with the Yoga, he is called the 
Yunjamaua, the Neophyte, the Beginner.’ And beginning with this are mentioned 
purificatory action and study, &c. 

Now the comment shows by the canon of difference that purificatory aotion 
must be a means of Yoga:—‘Yoga is not attained by one who is not given to puri¬ 
ficatory action. ’ 

He shows a subsidiary result of the purificatory action, justifying its nature as 
a means of Yoga:—‘Impurity, &c.’ The impurity which is variegated by the aroma 
of eternal action and affliction, and which is for this very reason in contact with L e ., 
approached by the network of enjoyables, consists in the intensity of disturbing 
energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas), and cannot come to dispersion without puri¬ 
ficatory aotion. Dispersion means the entire separation of objects in thick cohesion. 

But the question is what purifioatory action may be inimical to Yoga, inasmuoh 
as being taken up as a means of Yoga, it may become the cause of the disturbance 
of the physiological equilibrium of the forces of the body. How then can it be a 
means of Yoga] For this reason the commentator says:—‘This is considered an 
aotion, <fco. ’ The meaning is that so much of a purifioatory aotion only is to be 
performed as does not cause the disturbance of the equilibrium of physiological 
forces. 

The words AUM, &o, inolude suoh portions of the Yeda as the Purusa Sukta, 
the Rudra Mandala and the Br&hmanas, &o., as also „the portions of the Pur&nas 
suoh as the Brahmap&rayana, <fco. The Highest Teacher is Iswara. To him are aotions 
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to be dedicated. It is On this subjeot that the following has been said:— ( Whatever 
I am doing, beautiful or ugly, with desire or without desire, I renounce all that On 
thy account; I do all things with submission to thee. * 

The renunciation of fruit means the doing of an action without thinking in 
connection with it of the fruit to be obtained thereby. The following has been said 
in this connection:—It is in the doing of action alone that thy duty lies, never 
in its fruits. Never make the fruit of action its motive; never beoome attached to 
inaction.—52. 

Sutra 2. 

OTnfvr Samadhi, trance. WTH Bhavana, bringing about. vra: Arthah, for the 
purpose of. |Tvr Klesa, afflictions, Tanfi karan&rthah, for the purpose 

of attenuating. ^ Cha, and. 

2. Tor the purpose of bringing about trance and for the 
purpose of attenuating afflictions.—53. 

f5F*n*frnr: i ^nrrfwsRpsf; i gr reisqwR ; 

snrrfvt qre qfo i jp: sots* i 

srnrnr ^ 5 <rf*Tw??r \\r 11 

VYASA. 

The Yoga of action is certainly to be performed, ‘for the purpose of 
bringing about trance and for the purpose of attenuating the afflictions/ lb 
is that which being performed, brings about trance and attenuates the afflic¬ 
tions. The afflictions thus attenuated become characterized by unproductive¬ 
ness. When their seed power has, as it were, been singed by the fire of High 
Intellection; and for this reason the mind after their attenuation, is never 
again touched by the affliction; and having by subtle cognition come up to 
the discrimination of the distinct natures of the Purusa and Objective Essence, 
has the whole of its duty fulfilled and can only resolve into its cause. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Theaphorism defining its object is introduced :—‘The Yoga of action is certain¬ 
ly, <fcc. ’ The aphorism is:—‘For the purpose of bringing about trance and for the pur¬ 
pose of attenuating the afflictions. ’ 

The question arises that if the Yoga of action alone be competent to attenuate 
the afflictions, there remains no use at all in High Intellection. _ For this reason the 
commentator says:—“The afflictions thus attenuated become^ etc. ” The action of 
the Yoga of action operates only in attenuating them; it does not render the afflic¬ 
tions barren. High Intellection, however, operates to render them barren. 

Let that be granted. But if High Intellection alone is competent to render the 
afflictions non-productive, what is the use of attenuating them! For this reason 
he says:—‘On acoount of their attenuation, &o. ’ If the afflictions are not attenuat¬ 
ed, the discrimination of the distinct natures of the Purusa and Objeotive Essence, 
remaining overpowered by a powerful enemy, does not even show the energy to 
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rise and render them barren, from the very first. When, however, the affiiotiops have 
been dispersed and rendered woak, even then, though inimical to them, only arise* 
by practice and disirelessness. When it has been thus born, it is not again touobed by 
them, it is not overpowered so long as it is not touched by them. The disorimina* 
tion of the distinct natures of the Puru^a and Objective Essence is a subtle faculty, 
because its object is subtle. 

“Can only resolve into its cause” means can only disappear.—53. 

Sfttra 3. 

^ktt: w \ n 

AvidyA, nescience. <nftwTT AsmitA, egoism, rtn RAga, attachment. 
5* Dvesa, aversion. Abhinivesa, love of life, all these. §pilTS KlesAh, 

afflictions. 

3. The afflictions are Nescience, Egoism, Attachment, Aver¬ 
sion and Love of Life. 

■5TO £ JpJfTT: I 3r%lrfWTrc;T*T3 <ttLrfa^rT: » 

3P snrfa ’TsjfirTEfar i £ sq^rrcT q fiqwnww 

^^nqrrf^r qr^Trrgjr^icF^t^rr q^rfsrnqj mftt- 

fafcfer n $ ii 

VYASA. 

What then are the afflictions and how many? ‘The afflictions a jre 
Nescience, Egoism, Attachment, Aversion and love of Life/ 

The afflictions* are the five forms of Unreal Cognition. When quick 
with life, they render the rule of the “qualities” firm, establish change, send, 
out the stream of cause and effect, bring about the fructification of action by 
coming to depend upon one another for mutual support. 

VACHASPATi’S GLOSS. 

How is its duty fulfilled? It can only be so said to have fulfilled its duty, 
when it has caused the cessation of the aotion of the “qualities;” inasmuch as the 
duty is nothing else but the bringing about of an effeot by the “qualities.” For 
this reason the commentator puts the question, ‘What are the afflictions, <fco. * And 
he answers by the aphorism:—“ Nescience, <fco. ” Nescience and the others are the 
afflictions. He explains:—‘The five forms of Unreal Cognition, <fcc. * 

Nesoience is Unreal Cognition itself. Egoism and the others also oarry nesci¬ 
ence with them and oannot exist without it. They too are therefore unreal cogni¬ 
tions. The meaning is that for this reason, they are destroyed with the destruotion 
of Nesoience. 

He says now that the reason for their destruotibility exists in their being the 
cause of repeated births:—‘When quick with life/ i e. t when they are in operation, 
they render the rule of the qualities firm, i. e. t strong. For this very reason they 
establish change. They send out, i. show forth the stream of cause and effeot in the 
shape of the Uomanifested, the Mahattattva (the great principle) and the principle 
of individuality. 

Now he shows the objeoc for which all this is done by them:—‘Bring about* 

$o♦. f .for mutual support.* The frpotificatiQn of action consists in life-state, life- 
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period and life-experience. This is the object of the Purusa. It is these that the 
afflictions bring about. Does eaoh of them do this by itself % No he says :—‘By 
mutual support V The actions are supported by the afflictions and the afflictions by 
the actions.—54 

Sfttra 4. 

n % ii 

wfiran Avidyfi, nescience, Ksebram, field. 3r^T*{Ultares&m, for the 
others, ffffl Prasupba, dormant ?rg Tanu, tenuous, fSrf^spsT Vichchhinna, alter¬ 
nated. Udaranam, or fully operative, for all these. 

4. Nescience is the field for the others, whether dormant, 
tenuous, alternated or fully operative.—55. 

*£«rnrfer?Tf#TT i ?nr ngfo: i 

^rftRTf^nrfcrgRrt sfowRpmjr; i ^ipfpTR: 

srcftpRRsrcft ‘qrfhrer OTgtfqjtarcraft srrefv i ^rsrsftsr**! 

$?r: 5R? qfaj3R>r: I cT ^^ ^TT 

qajtft 5P *jr**it sn^^flr i *rt ift ^trt sfrsrcrwR i fimfR 

srggpsrbTTtsfa *rf?r *r *rsr?^T snfte sr^fH^rgrfarRT rtsr^r 

?T3Rg*R^ STfirq^TR5T>T^r: ^T;'qrcpnft I cTVTT fsrf^l 

^*ric*RT 5*5 5*15 ^rg^iR^cftfcr sfp} t 

*rfi[ fRm: *rg^iR*;f?r msr ^jRJTRt *t i 

f^nrf %3rr tw sfig farrP: fog a* nnt g 

i s^Rgfof^srt *Ri% 1 fa*R *rt 3T®snjfo: *ar 

^ k : .«* gTsafoRR *rif?r^Tirf% 1 faf^n 
vr srarfctwj, 1 fog fofoOTrdlfot fofe^Tfocsr^ 1 ?i&r 

of?iq^RR*TRf f*T?^*?r«hr ^^5?I^r^5TTf^57T^5 SR *fa *5R Wnfi JPOT 

ufaxmw \ qrorreafafaf)^fosRR^sru&R?*' ?fo?ngjfc$ sjTstt 

vyAsa. 

Of these, Nescience is the field, the breeding ground for the others that 
follow, the Egoism, &c., having a four-fold possible mode of theii existence, 
as the dormant, the tenuous, the alternated and the fully operative. 

What is dormancy ? It is the existence in the mind as power alone 
in the germinal state. It is awake when it turns its face towards its objects. 
In the case of him who possesses discriminative knowledge, the germs of the 
afflictions are singed, and therefore even on the object coming in front, they 
do not come into operation. How can the burned up seed sprout? Hence, 
the wise man whose afflictions are gone, is said to have had his birth. It, is 
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said to have had his last birth. It is in him alone that the afflictions pass 
into the fifth state, that of the seed being burnt up; inasmuch as the 
afflictions do exist in that state, although their seed-power has been burnt 
up. It is for this reason that they do not awaken even when an object 
oome 3 in front of them. This is the dormancy of those whose seed-power has 
been burnt up. 

Tenuity is now described. The afflictions becon\e tenuous on being cut 
down by habituation to contraries. 

And they are alternated, inasmuch as they disappear and appear 
over and over again in the same condition. Anger is not observed to be 
in operation at the time of attachment. Anger does not arise when attach¬ 
ment has its play. Nor does it happen that attachment, while manifesting 
with reference to one object, has ceased to exist altogether with reference 
to another object. Because Chaitra is attached to one woman, it does nob 
follow that he is averse to others. The fact is that in the one his attachment 
has manifested itself, while in others it can be active in the future. It is this 
that becomes either dormant, tenuous or alternated. 

The fully operative is that which has found manifestation in the 
object. 

All these do not pass beyond the sphere of affliction. What is it 
then that is called an affliction, whether it be the dormant, the alternated 
or the fully operative? This is true. But they become either alternated 
or any one else, only when they appear as so qualified. As all are removed 
by habituation to contraries, all are manifested by the operation of competent 
causes. 

All these afflictions aie the modifications of Nescience only. How ? 
It is Nescience alone that is the quickness of their life. The afflictions 
appear only in the form which is put upon an object by Nescience. They 
are found existing simultaneously with the cognition of the unreal; and 
they disappear when Nescience disappears.—55. 

VACHASPATI'S GLOSS. 

The commentator shows that the afflictions which are to be overcome as being 
painful have their root in Nesoienoe. “ Nescienoe is the field for the others, whether 
dormant, tenuous, alternated or fully operative.” 

What of these is dormancy 1 The meaning of the questioner is that there is no 
authority for the existence of the afflictions at a time when they are not in operation 
with reference to objects. The answer is:—‘In the mind, (fee.* The afflictions of the 
Yidehas and the Prakyitilayas do not operate with reference to their proper objeots; 
they have gone to the germinal state, and as such do exist only in posse, as ourds exist 
in milk. There is no other means of making them barren besides disoriminative know* 
ledge. It is for this reason that the Yidehas and the Prakfitilayas are understood as 
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not possessed' of discriminative knowledge. Their afflictions are dormant so long as 
they do not reaoh the limit of their time. When they do reach the limit, the afflictions 
oome round again into manifestation and turn towards their various objects. They 
have existed in the potential state alone. This potenoy means the power of manifest¬ 
ing. The approaoh to the germinal state indioates the power of producing the effeot. 

How is it that the affliotions of him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge 
are not also dormant 1 To show this the commentator says:—* To him who is posses¬ 
sed of discriminative knowledge.' 

‘Last birth' means that he will not be born in another body. There will bo no 
birth after the preseut one. 

‘No where else* means in the disembodied (the Videhas), <fco. But inasmuoh as 
that whioh is, cannot be entirely destroyed, there is no use in the power of Yoga ; the 
affliotions arise when their objects come in front. For this reason the commentator 
says:—‘The afflictions do exist, <fco.' The meaning is that although the afflictions exist, 
yet their seed-power is burnt up. 

The contraries of the afflictions are the practices of the Yoga action. The 
affliotions become teuuom when they are put down by the Yoga of action. Or, Right 
knowledge is the contrary of Nescienoe: the recognition of the distinction is the 
oontrary of egoism : justice is the contrary of attachment and aversion; the removal 
of the idea of dependence upon the body, i. e. f that the body is the necessary 
adjunct of the soul, is the opposite of the love of life. 

Now he describes alternation:—‘Similarly. &o.* The afflictions are overpowered 
by another affliction being in operation for the time ; or they arise and manifest them¬ 
selves after alternate cessations on account of excessive enjoyment. Its difference from 
the dormant is ex plained by its being dependent for manifestation upon the seed-power 
and the organs of enjoyment; or by its repeated manifestation and cessation on account 
of the weakness of other manifestations whioh tend to overpower it ; or by reiterated 
manifestations. Further attachment in esse may overpower anger, which belongs to a 
different olass of affliotions. Or, an affliction of the same olass, suoh as attachment to 
one object may overpower attachment to a different object. For this reason he says: — 
‘Attachment, <fec.’ 

Now he says that the affliction whioh is to manifest in the future must be 
understood to possess a three-fold line of action, whichever it may be at any time 
It is at that time, <feo.* The word ‘that’ points only to the affliction which is to mani¬ 
fest in the future, not to the attachment of Chaitra, because that is of one of the three 
olasses, t. 0 ., the alternated. 

Now he describes the one in full operation:—‘That which is, &o ' The question 
is that it is the one in full operation alone that afflicts, and it is therefore proper to 
call it an affliction ; but how is it proper to call the others afflictions 1 They 
do not affliot, not being in operation. For this reason he says:—‘All these afflictions, 
<fco.' The meaning is that they do not pass beyond the sphere of afflictions, and may 
well be oalled by that name, because they tend to operation, and for this very reason 
are to be removed. 

Well inasmuch as they are all affliotions, they are one only. Why then are they 
described as being more than one 1 The answei is:—‘ It is true, &o.' 

The question now arises that although it may be that the affliotions take their 
rise in Nescience, yet why should it be that they should oease to exist when Nesoience 
is destroyed 1 The cloth is not destroyed with the destruction of the weaver. For this 
reason he says*.—“ All these are the forms, &o.” All these are the modifications. 

This means that they are different modifications only in appearance,not in reality; 
because they do not exist as separate from it. Why 1 The answer is:—‘In a)l these 
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nesoienoe, <ko. * He explains the same. ‘ Whenever, <feo. * The rest is easy. The 
following is a brief statement. In those that are merged in some principle, the afflic¬ 
tions are dormant;. In the Yogis they are tenuous. In those svho are given to enjoy¬ 
ment (the ordinary mortals), they are alternate and operative.—55. 

S&tra 5. 

ftiNtgt II n II 

Anitya, the non-eternal. Asuchi, the impure. 5 :^ Duhkha, 

the painful. Anatman, the not self, all these. Nitya, the eter¬ 
nal. Suchih, the pure, Sukha, the pleasurable. ^TcW'^ Atman, soul. 

^UifcT: Khy&tih, supposing, taking to be. sirfTOT Avidyft, nescience. 

5. Nescience is the taking of the non-eternal, the impure, 
the painful and the not-self to be the eternal, the pure, the 
pleasurable and the self.—56. 

srffTR qrr*f facwrrfereHref w w sn cfc spj?rr 

fqqfcRST I I I 

gRranftrgVlS' 1 <»*TT *TR5|<rR*Rfafl?- 

Ste ^*5* f^Tcsrr 1 

fenfinfrat 1 

fl««w 1 gipiqCT*«a&rPwf ^rr»m-?r?T> gq rsqw ; 1 aw 5:# 

fatfaq 1 qq ^rsqrfercfqqr ?r«if!TTcJT?qrrc»T<p?Trfcr5rfifi'w<^3 %?rarr- 

qr qT i ai. 

sq^Rsq^ eTT ?=T^R»Ic%?rTfiTJRf^ cTFT Ic W^ 

WmG&t 5?ntr^|g^c?rTcJT5^R^ JTfWR: *T gfo gfagg ?cqqT =^pq^T 
*rqcqfqqr Jj<qq*q <f&u«5Vii«rer qwfaprcq =q q^rrenfireT - 

qftqssrercgsRT# fir? q^ 1 q«ir srrfoqt ftranrrat *r ftnwnr* fog 
qnnu i q«n wpftvnt *r vftuwyroft * qi^q^rr** qq ar«TR«nc- 

trsFzzt^ 1 rorftrar ?r nrrnjf ?! swriwr; i fa§ fqsirfqq^ ww^-w * 

f^Tfil It *4 II 

VYASA. 

Out of these the nature of Nescience is described :—“ Nescience is the 
taking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful, and the not-self to be the 
eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self. ” 

The taking of the non-eternal to be eternal is the possession of such 
notions as that the earth is permanent, the firmanenfa with the moon and 
the stars is permanent, the gods are immortal, &c. 
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Similar is the seeing of purity in the body, which is impure and highly 
disgusting. And it has been said:—‘The wise know the body to be impure 
on account of its position, its origin, its process of up-keep, its perspiration and 
destruction and also on account of the necessity of keeping it constantly clean/ 
Thus is purity seen in the impure. ‘The girl is attractive like the new 
moon. Her limbs are, as it were, made of honey and nectar. She looks, as 
it were, she has emerged from tho moon. Her eyes are large like the leaves 
of a blue lotus. With playful flashes of her eyes she imparts life to the world 
of men.' Now what is in this connected to what? This unreal cognition, 
however, of the pure in the impure is daily seen. By this is described the 
cognition of the sacred in the profane, the cognition of purposeless. As here 
so will the cognition of pleasure in pain be later described. 

“ All is pain to the discriminating because of the end, the remorse, the 
residual potency, and the mutual contrariety of the manifestations of the 
1 qualities. ’" (Yoga Sdtras 11—15 ) 

The cognition of pleasure under these circumstances is Nescience. 

Similar is the cognition of the self in the nob-self. The external 
accessories, whether sentient or nob sentient, the body which is the vehicle 
for enjoyments, the mind which is only a vehicle for the Purusa, are all 
manifestations of the not-self. The notion that any one of these is the self 
is Nescience. On this subject the following has been said :— 

‘Those who believing the sentient or insentient objective essence to be 
the self, rejoice in their increase believing it the prosperity of the self, and 
are anxious when they decrease, believing it to be the adversity of the self 
have not awakened . 1 

This nescience is thus possessed of four locations. It is the root ot 
all this overgrowth of afflictions, the vehicle of action together with the vehiclo 
of fruition. This nescience should be understood as being a leal substance, 
like the word Amitra (a, nob, and mitra, friend, tho compound meaning an 
enemy) and the word Agospada (a, not, and gospada, cows foot, the compound 
meaning a particular place). As the word Amitra does nob mean the absence 
of a friend nor a particular friend, but something opposite to a friend, an 
enemy; and as the word Agospada does not mean the absence of a Gospada, 
nor a particular Gospada, but a particular place distinct from both, another 
substance; so is nescience neither Real Cognition nor the absence of Real 
Cognition. On the contrary, Nescience is another form of cognitiob, which 
is contrary to real knowledge (the cognition of the real).—56. 
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VACHASPATI'S GLOSS. 

Nescience is non-eternal and impure. It is, that is to Say, an effect which is ever 
qualified by the presence of non-eternity. There are some, it is well-known, who believe 
the elements to be eternal, and meditate upon them' devotedly with the object of 
assimilating their natures. Similarly do others meditate with devotion upon the 
heavens, the sun, mcon, and stars as stages of the path of Smoke (the Pitriyana,) with 
the object of reaching them in the belief of their eternity. Similarly do people drink 
the Soma juice for attaining the state of the denizens of heaven, the gods, believing 
them to be eternal and immortal, inasmuch as the Veda says:—‘Drink we the Soma so 
that we may become immortal.’ Rig, Veda VIII. 48.3 This is the Nescience which is 
described as the cognition of the eternal in the non-etfernal. 

Similarly with reference to the impure and highly disgusting body. Having said 
this much, he stops in the middle to quote a verse of Vy&sa, describing the disgusting 
nature of the body. 

‘The wise, &c ’ 

The ‘position of the body’ in the mother's womb close to urine, <fcc. The 
‘origin’ is the germ and sperm cells of parents. ‘The process of the upkeep of the 
body’ is the transformation of the foods and drinks into chyle, <fec. It is by this that 
the body is supported. Perspiration means sweating. Destruction Or death renders 
the body of even a man learned in the Veda, impure, inasmuch as a bath is ordained 
after it has been touched. 

The question is that if the body is by nature impure, what then is the use of 
washing it with earths and water 1 For this reason he says: ‘On account of the 
necessity, <kc.’ This means that although by nature impure, the body admits of being 
purified by external application; as, for example, take the bodies of women by means 
of sweet smelling applications* v 

He finishes the sentence:—The body which is impure is cognised to be pure in 
the way now described. . r Like the new moon, &c.’ 

“Playful flashes denote the frolicsomeness of love.” 

‘Now what is here connected with what?’ The first ‘what’ stands for the body 
of a woman which is by nature so impure and therefore disgusting. By w hat poor 
similitude is the body related to the new moon'? 

By this illustration of the'cognition of the pure in- the impure body of a woman, 
is also described the cognition of virtue in the vices of causing pain to others under 
the impression of their being released from the words. 

Similarly are described the notions of usefulness in wealth, <fcc., which on account 
of the troubles incident upon collection and preservation, &c., are really things which 
contradict the real purpose of life. They are all impure on account of their being 
causes of disgust. 

Similar is the case of the cognition of pleasure in pain. This is easy. 

* Similar is the cognition- of self, &c.’ This also is easy. 

Similarly has it been said on this subject by Paftcha ikhu. (Aphorism* IV. S. B. 
H., XI. K fr.) 

‘The sentient’ are the intelligent objects of enjoyment, such as wife, &c., and 
animals. 

‘The insentient’ are the nondotelligent objects, such as seats and couches, <fco. 

All suoh have not awakened, means they are forgetful. 

This nescience is said to possess four locations, i. places where it manifests. 

Upon this the question arises that nescience being really in an* infinity of places, 
such for example, as the forgetfulness of directions and the appearance of a complete 
circle in the case of a rapid!/ rotating point of light, <fcc., wfc/ should it bff described 
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as being located in four places only? For this reason he says:—* It is the root, 
There may be other forms of nescience; that however, which is the root of repeated 
births is only four fold. 

Now another question:—The word ‘nescience’ is a compound of ‘no* (iff = not) 
and science (farcOTT = Science). Now is the prohibitive NE (a), the effective word of the 
compound, thus signifying the mere absence of the thing signified by the second word, 
in the word Amaksika, one meaning of which is the absence of bees. Or, is the second 
word of the compound the effective portion thereof, in which case it would mean a 
particular form of knowledge, as in the case of the word Arajapurusa, Not-publio 
servant. Or, it is that the word denotes something which is neither the meaning of 
the first word nor of the second, but something different from both? Such a word would 
be the word Amaksika, beeless/place. This meaning is different from the meaning of both 
the factors of the compound. 

Now the meaning of the word Nescience would be the absence of knowledge already 
existing, if the first word of the compound were the effective one. This, however, cannot 
be the cause of the afflictions. If the second word of the compound be the effective one, 
then the meaning of the compound would be a science qualified by the absence of some¬ 
thing (particular) the science of the negation, (A, of something). Science, however, can 
only be the opposite of the afflictions, &c., not their seed. It is not proper that the 
destroyer of thing should be a quality thoreof. 

If it be considered that it means something different from both, then it can only 
mean the Will to-know (buddhi) with the knowledge absent therefrom, i. e., some¬ 
thing in which there is no knowledge. Now the Will-to-know can never be the cause 
of afflictions, &c., even though knowledge be absent therefrom. Whatever thus be the 
meaning given to Nescience, it can never bo the root of afflictions, &c. 

For this reason he says:—‘It is to be considered, &c. , It is possessed of substan¬ 
tiality. This means cannot be the absence of something existing as such. Neither is 
Nescience a particular form of scienoe; nor is it the Will-to-know devoid of knowledge. 
It is, as has been said, a cognition contrary to the Real Cognition; it is the cognition 
of the unreal (or briefly, unreal cognition.) 

The relation of word and meaning depends upon how the world begins- to under¬ 
stand it. In the world it is often seen that in words compounded with deprivative 
prefixes, the deprivative prefix, while denying the existence of the last word of the 
compound, signifies something which is the contrary thereof. Similar is the meaning 
here. He gives analogies:—‘As the word Amitra.’ It does not mean the absence of a 
friend; nor does it mean a particular friend (a friend oalled A.) On the contrary, it 
means the opposite of a friend, an enemy. 

Similarly, the word Agospada does not mean the absence of a cow-shed 
(gospada); nor does it mean a particular cow-shed (styled A). On the other hand, it 
means a particular country where kine are not found. It is a substance different from 
both. He applies the analogy to the thing illustrated : ‘ In the way, (kc.*—56. 

Sfttra 0. 

\\ \ U 

Drig, the subjective, power of consciousness. Darsnna, the 

instrumental power of^ seeing, nmzrt: Saktyoh of (both these) powers. 
Ek&tmatA, identity, ** Iva, appearance, AsmitA, egoism. 
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6. Egoism is the appearance of identity in the natures of 
the subjective power of consciousness and the instrumental power 
of seeing.—57. 


^tc^t *Rn i ^^qsrf?r^ 3 crot: 
HHT *%l cmT I 'R 
I || § II 

VYASA. 


The Purusa is the subjective power of consciousness, and the Will- 
to-know is the instrumental power of seeing. The appearance of these two 
powers as if they were identically the affliction known as Egoism. Enjoy¬ 
ment is rendered possible when the power of enjoyment in the enjoyer and 
the capacity of being enjoyed in the Objective Existence, which are quite 
distinct and different from each other, are looked upon as it were, iden¬ 
tical. When, however, their natures have been understood they become iso¬ 
lated; and how then can there be enjoyment? And so it has been said:— 
‘Not knowing the Purusa beyond the Will-to-know to be different therefrom 
in nature, character and knowledge, &c/ a man has by forgetfulness the 
notion of seif therein/ (Panchasikha, Aphorism 5, S. B. H., XI. p: 8.) 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS, 

Having described Nescience, now he describes Egoism, which is quite as dear to 
the heart of man as attachment and the others:—* Egoism is the appearance of identi¬ 
ty in the natures of the subjective power of consciousness and the objective power of 
seeing . 9 

Consciousness and seeing are two distinct powers. They are. respectively, the 
self and the not-self. The particular Nescience which is responsible for the cognition 
of this not-self as the self, and which is only a delusion and not a reality is Egoism. 
Although it was sufficient only to say “consciousness” and “seeing” the word power 
is added to bring out thoir mutual relation of fitness as the enjoy er and the enjoyed. 
He explains the aphorism:—‘The Purusa, &o. * 

The question arises, why should they be not in fact considered as one when in 
faot they are taken in as such? How is it that their unity afflicts the Purusa? For this 
reason he says :—‘ Enjoyment, <fco. * The capaoity of being enjoyed means the Will- 
to-be. The power of enjoyment in the enjoyer means Purusa. They are quite dis¬ 
tinct from each other. Why ? The reason is given to be that they are seen to be quite 
distinct from each other. The Purusa possesses the characteristics of unohangeability, 
<fcc., the will-to-know has the characteristics of changeability, <fco. They are, therefore, 
quite distinot from each other. It is meant to be said by this that although they 
appear to be identical they are not in reality the same. ‘ Are looked upon, as it were, 
to be one with eaoh other. 1 This explains that this notion is an affliction. This 
employs the canon of agreement. 

The oanon of difference is now applied:—* When, however, their natures are 
understood, <fco. ’ Understood means when the consciousness of discrimination has 
been attained. 
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Now he shows that this is conceded by others jdso:—‘ And so it has been said ’ 
by PanchasikhA. * Knowing the Purusa beyond the Will-to-know, <fco. ’ Its nature 
is constant purity, its character is indifference, its knowledge means intelligence. 
The Will-to-know is impure, not indifferent and non-intelligent. The notion of self 
therein is Egoism and it is Nescience. Forgetfulness is the potency generated by for¬ 
mer nescience. Or it may be the darkness of inertia (fcamas), because Nescience is born 
of the quality of inertia (tamas).—57. 

SAtra 7 . 

gyigsnft ttjt: u . ii 

jpg Sukha, pleasure, w-pnf) Anusayl, the sequential attraction to. 
Rftgah, attachment. 

7. Attachment is the sequential attraction to pleasure—58. 

ffa n * ii 

VYASA. 

The desire to possess, the thirst for and the hankering after pleasure or 
the means thereof, preceded by a remembrance of the pleasure in one who 
has enjoyed it, is attachment.— 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

On the attainment of discriminative knowledge, attachment, &c., are removed, 
Egoism, brought about by nescience, is the root of attachment, <fco. For this reason 
he describes attachment, &o., after egoism. Attachment is the sequential attraction 
to pleasure. 

Memory is not possible to one who has not cognized. Hence it is said:—‘In 
one who has onjoyod. ’ When ploasui*3 is remombered, attachment is preoeded by the 
remembranoe of the pleasure in oonsequence of the enjoyment thereof. When 
pleasure is being enjoyed thero is no necessity of the remembrance. The attachment, 
however, to the means thereof, whether remembered dV actually present, is also 
preceded by the remembrance of the pleasure. As a matter of course when a means of 
pleasure is perceived, it is remembered as a cause of the pleasuro of the same class. 
Or it is inferred that it will ouise a pleasure similar to what has been before caused by 
an object of the same class. The means of pleasure is, therefore, desired. 

He describes the meaning of the word attraction‘ The desire to possess, 
&o. ’—58. 

Sfifcra 8 . 

f q: u e u 

5!^ Duhkhft, pain, nr^VT«ft Anusayi, the sequential r. pulsion. Dveaoh, 
aversion. 

8. Aversion is the sequential repulsion from pain.—59. 

i gtvtgcgfe'i'fr *t *t: scftrsfr 

iFff&rterr uto; 11 * 11 

VYASA. 

The repulsion, the anxiety, the wish for removal and the anger at 
pain and the means thereof, which stick in the mind in consequence of 
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the feeling of pain, in the case of him who has felt the pain, preceded by a 
remembrance of the pain, is aversion. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

* Aversion is the sequential repulsion from pain.* “One who has felt pain, &o.” 
This is to. be explained as before. Describes the meaning of the words sequential 
repulsion from pain :—‘The repulsion, <fco.’ Repulsion is the force which repels. 
Amplifies the same by stating synonyms :—‘The anxiety, <fcc.’—59. 

SOtra 9 

58T-TO Sva-rasa, by its own poteucy. smft Valii, flowing. f^T.' Vidusah, in 
the wise. srfir Api, even, ftm Tatha, all the same. *:«: RMhah, established. 
UTfvrfSrito: Abhinivesah, love of life. 

9. Flowing- on by its own potency, established all the same 
oven in the wise, is Love of Life —60. 

i sister srr%r 

fsffHT »J5TT^rfirf?r 1 5T WmcJTRlt: I 

n^rqr ^ sRfarc* ^ * 53:1 ssrcsnntf 

*rc<injRW3*iprcrfa 1 ^rarRWc*F<Tq;*5 sp v fw- 

<R^TR^ I ^HTRr % erfr. 

5TRt*T( 11 a II 

vyAsa. 

In all living boings exists the self-benediction, ‘would that I were never 
to cease. May I live on. * And this self-benediction cannot exist in him who 
has not experienced the nature of death. And by this the experience of a 
former life is inferred. This is the affliction of Love of Life, which flows by its 
own potency. 

That even a worm just born should know the fear of death, which is the 
same as the knowledge of annihilation, and that this fear cannot be explained 
by perceptive, verbal and inferential knowledge, leads to the inference that 
the pain of death has been experienced in a former life. And as this affliction 
is found existing in the extremely ignorant, so also is it established even in the 
wise, who have come to know both the starting and finishing ends of life. 
Why? The residual potency having been brought about by an experience 
of the pain of death, is necessarily common to both of them, the knowing and 
the ignorant. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Explains the meaning of the words, Love of Life (abbinive.a). ‘In all living 
beings, <feo.* This self-benediction, this desire with reference to one’s self is constant. 
‘Would that I were never to cease to be’ May I never become extinct ‘May I live on 
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t. 5 ., May I retain life.* And this self-benediction, this love of life, this fear of death is 
not possible in a living being who has not experienced his liabilities to die. The un¬ 
believer denies the fact of a previous life. The author, therefore, takes the o pportunity 
to refute him:—‘And by this the experience of a former life, &c.* The experience of a 
former life is inferred, because the present, body is being maintained. Birth means 
the coming into relationship with the experiences of a body, senses and mind which are 
new and which are specialized by a new coming together. Its experience means 
coming into contact therewith. That is inferred, How ? Explains:—‘This the love of 
life, <ko.* Without completing the sentence says that is it an affliction : ‘this affliction*. 
It is this love of life which through evil deeds, &c., afflicts, i.e., gives pain to living 
beings. It is, therefore called, an affliction. Finishes the sentence, ‘which flows on, dec. 

The meaning is that it flows on by its own potency brought about by habitation 
and is not external. Gives the reason, why it is not external even in the case of a 
worm which is just born, is full of pain and is of a very low type of intelligence. That 
even a worm just born, (fee.* ‘Can not be experienced* means cannot be caused. This 
is the meaning; A child just born begins to shake when he sees a death-dealing objeot; 
The knowledge of death is inferred by his peculiar trembling. It is thereby found 
that he is afraid. Fear is seen as being caused by pain or the cause of pain. He has 
not experienced death in this life. Neither has inferred or heard about it. The 
knowledge of the peculiar pain and of the particular oause thereof which is causing 
pain at any moment is therefore a previous possession of his. All other means of the 
knowledge being excluded, the only one that remains by the canon of residues, is 
memory. And this memory cannot exist without the residual potency of a former 
experience. And inasmuch as there is no experience in this birth, the experience of 
a former birth only remains as the cause proved to exist by the canon of residues. 
For this reason there was certainly contact with a former birth. The word ‘even* 
necessitates a contact with something. Hence completes the meaning of the sentence 
by saying, ‘And as, <kc.* 

The extremely ignorant are those whose intelligence is very low. Explains wis¬ 
dom:—‘ Who have come to know both the starting and finishing ends of life.* The end 
means the point. The world of experience is the first of the life of the Purusa. The 
final one is absolute freedom (kaivalya). The wise are so called because they have 
come to know of this verbal and inferential knowledge. 

The fear of death is then established in the worm on the one side and in the wise 
man on the other. The question arises that although the fear of death might well 
exist in an ignorant man, it is not proper that it should exist in the wise, inasmuoh 
as in the latter’s case it must have been uprooted by knowledge. And if it be said that 
it is not uprooted in this case, then the highest manifestation of the quality of essen¬ 
tiality (sattva) must be absent from him. With this object puts the question, ‘Why?* 
Gives the answer. ‘This residual potency, <fcc...is common, &c.* 

The meaning is that the wise man is not he who has reached the state of the Cog¬ 
nitive trance, but only he who can discriminate by inference and verbal know¬ 
ledge.—60. 

Sfitra 10. 

*t: fjpn: u n 

^ Te, these. ar Prati-prasava, along with the passing out of 

activity. fcrrrJ Hey&h, that are destroyed. Sflksm&h, (when but* poten¬ 

tial. 

10. These when hut potential, are destroyed along with the 

passing out of activity.—61. 
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VYiSA 

These five afflictions, when their seed-power has, as it were, been burnt 
up, disappear of themselves along with that Yogis mind, when having fulfilled 
the purpose of its existence; it becomes latent. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The afflictions have been defined and they have been shown to be possessed of 
four states—the dormant, the tenuous the alternated and the fully operative—all of 
which are to be destroyed. How is it that the author of the aphorism has not men¬ 
tioned the fifth state of the afflictions, the potential, in which the power is, as it were, 
burnt up ? For this reason says:—‘They when but potential are destroyed along with 
the passing out of activity/ That which falls within the sphere of man’s effort is of 
course taught. The destruction of the potential state is not with the sphere of man’s 
effort. It is, on the contrary, to be destroyed by the passing out of activity ; that is, 
by the mind passing back into its cause, the principle of egoism. 

Explains:—‘These five, &o/ This is easy.—61. 

Sutra 11. 

n \\ n 

\*TT5T Dhyana, by meditation, ^rr: Hey&h, that are destroyed. rfljj Tad, 
their. Vfittyah, modifications. 

11. Their modifications are destroyed by meditation.—62. 

i i sn*ri *tt 

^TT^rr: cTJJWT: *Tc*T: 

TOfflfffHniOT 3[fcT I ^ <J5T vsmg&t 

^»TT^r 5 tt <t*it 

yfcTII \\ II 

VYiSA. 

When, however, they exist as retaining their seed-power, their modi¬ 
fications are destroyed by meditation. The modifications of the afflictions 
which are essential are attenuated by the Yoga of action; and having been 
so attenuated, are destroyed by the high intellection of meditation, so that 
they are rendered potential, i. e., their seed-power is, as it were, burnt up. As 
the gross dirt of clothes is at first shaken off, and then the fine dirt is washed 
off, by effort and appliance, so the gross essential modifications need but small 
antagonistic efforts, whereas the potential ones need very powerful 
antagonists. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Well then, when the afflictions have been attenuated by the Yoga of action, to 
what sphere should the effort of the Puru«a be directed, in order that they may bo 
destroyed! For this reason says:—‘When, however, they exist as retaining their 
seed-power, <fcc.’ 

Differentiates them from the barren ones and reads the aphorism:—‘Their modi¬ 
fications are destroyed by meditation. , Explains:—‘The modifications of the 
afflictions, &o. ’ They are called essential, because even though attenuated by the 
Yoga of action, they are further capable of destruction by being rendered incapable 
of producing effects and losing their very nature by means of the mind resolving back 
into its cause. 

Mentions the limit of the effort of the Purusa in the sphere of intellection:—‘ So 
that they are rendered potential. ’ 

Explains potentiality:—‘Their seed-power has, as it were, been burnt up . 1 Gives 
an illustration of the same:—‘As the gross dirt of the clothes &c. 9 

Effort means washing, <fec. Appliance means the use of washing ingredients 
The illustrated are analogous only so far as they possess grosser and finer dirt, and not 
in their removability by effort, because it is impossible in the potential afflictions, 
which disappear along with the mind resolving back into its cause. 

Those that require but little effort for their removal are said to need small an¬ 
tagonistic ingredients. Those that require the agency of very powerful causes for 
removal, are said to need very powerful antagonists. High intellection is described as 
small, because it is lower in comparison with the resolving of the mind into its own 
cause.—62. 

Sfttra 12. 

jisKPjs: » V <» 

gfvr Klet'a, afflictions. MCtla, origin, Kle.samfllah, Having its 

origin in afflictions. sw Karma, of actions. WTVRT5 Asyah, the vehicle. Drisfa, 
visible. Tjg Adrisfca, invisible. Jamna, in births. Vedaniyah, to 

be experienced. 

12. The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is 
experienced in visible and invisible births.—03. 

3P snjsr. i cr* gqtnstprorforat qrnral*- 

jtawbsnwn i i ** dtertflfa ***• 

tt jnrgvrrRg tt infers T** 'rnwnTwR 

i JTgwitrRqjTtf fip^rr ’Tfcjpr: i 

erm fow n firap ifbintf f^rr fwpifa dw i ^ 

smaemn pc wtRcft: < qfajfTsiwwfa 

VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is experienced in visible 
and invisible births. 

Here the vehicle of good 1 and bad actions is born of lust, avarice^ 
forgetfulness and anger. Its operation is left in the visible as well as 
in the invisible birth. Of these, the vehicle of good actions, whjch is 
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supplemented by intense energy in the shape of purificatory action, trance 
and repetition of mantras , or, which is accompanied by devotion to the 
Lord, the devas, the great seers and other possessors of great power, ripens 
into fruit at once This happens in the same way in which, in the event of 
repeated evil done to men who are suffering the extreme misery of fear, 
disease and helplessness, or to those who place confidence in the evil-doer, 
or to thoso who are high-minded and perform tapas, the vehicle of evil-ac¬ 
tions also ripens into fruits at once. As for example, the youth Nandiswara 
passed out of the human form and was transformed into a god. As also 
Nahusa, the ruler of the gods, passed out of his own form and was trans¬ 
formed into an animal. Of the vehicles of action, that which culminates 
into the life of hell, is said to be experienced in the invisible birth. 

As to those whose afflictions have been destroyed, the vehicle of actions 
is not experienced in the invisible births. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Very well, what afflicts the Purusa by causing life-time, life-state and life- 
experienoe may be called an affliction But it is the vehicle of actions that brings these 
about, not Nescience and the others. Why then are Nescience, <fco., called affiotions \ 
For this reason says :—‘The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is ex¬ 
perienced in visible and invisible births * It is so called because the afflictions are the 
roots out of whioh it is born and which bring out its operation. The meaning is that 
inasmuoh as the vehicle of action has its origin in Nescience, &c., and is for that rea¬ 
son the cause of life-state, life-time, life-experience, they are called afflictions. Explains: 
—‘The vehicle of good and bad actions, <fco.’ That in which something lives is its vehi¬ 
cle. Here the Purusas in evolution are to be understood as living in the vehiole of 
aotions (which is for the reason called a vehiole). Virtue and vice are the vehicles of 
actions. Virtue becomes the cause of the enjoyment of heaven, <fcc, when desirable ac¬ 
tions are performed with desire. Similarly, vice manifests when such actions as the taking 
away of other people’s property are performed through avarice. The vice for whioh for¬ 
getfulness is responsible is suoh as the taking of the life' of others in the belief that it is 
a virtue. 

The question arises that there is suoh a thing as virtue caused by forgetfulness 
and virtue caused by anger. An illustration may be taken from the faot of Dhruva 
having been given the highest position in the starry world on account of the pure 
vehiole of action, brought about by the desire to conquer his father, due to anger born 
of his ill-treatment. As to vice caused by anger, why that is well known, as it becomes 
the cause of people dealing death to Br&hmanas and others 

Says that it is of two descriptions:— 1 It is experienced either in the visible, <fco 9 
Describes that whioh is experienced in the visible life:—‘That whioh is brought about 
by, <fco * Gives illustrations, respectively ‘ As the youth Nandiswara, &o.' 

‘Of the vehicle of aotion which culminates in the life of hellP The makers of 
the vehiole of aotion which takes to the hells known as Kumbhtpdka, <fco., are spoken of 
as ‘leading to the life of hell.’ The vehicle of aotion formed thereby is not experienced 
in the visible life. It is not possible that by means of the human body which is the 
consequent form thereof, residua like that should be lived out, even by the constant 
suffering of thousands of years. The rest is easy.—63, 
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Sfttra 13. 

sfyiret 3n?nnj«f*n:« \\ « 

Sati, if existing. Mftle.be the root. Tad, its. farras Vip&Uah, 
ripening. srrfflT J&ti, life-state, wijj: Ayuh, life-time. Bhog&h, life-expe- 

rienoo, all these three. 

13. It ripens into life-state, life-experience and life-time, if 
the root exists.—64. 
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5ft% 1 crfyn^hr s&fafaf^tT g ft fa wr 

1 ?! ^c^JT^N^r%f<%Rc^)Tft^; swfa^Tsg^rsrar 11 \3 11 

VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions begins to ripen into fruit when the afflictions 
exist; not when the afflictions have been rooted out. As the rice in the 
paddy has the power to grow only so along as the chaff remains attached 
thereto and their seed-power is not burnt up, nob when the ohaff has beetf 
removed; so also does the vehicle of actions grow into ripeness, when the* 
afflictions are attached to it, and when its seed-power has not been burnt up 
by intellection; not when the afflictions have been removed. 

The fruition is of three descriptions, life-3tate, life-time and life* 
experience. The following has to be considered in this connection. Is 
one action the cause of one life? Or, does it bring abiut more lives than 
one? The second question is this. Do more actions than one bring about 
more lives than one; or do they bring about one life only? 

It is not that one action only is the cause of one life only. Why? 
Because in that case there would be no regularity of succession in the frui¬ 
tion of present actions and those that are being heaped up eternally and 
some of which still remain unconsumed; and thui the world would lose alt 
patience. This, however, is not the desired end. 

Nor is one action the cause of more lives than one. Why? There 
being more actions than one, it would necessarily follow that one action 
requiring more lives than one for fruition, there would remain no. time for 
the fruition of the remainder. That also is not a desirable end. 

Nor again are more actions than one, the cause of more lives than 
one. Why? It is impossible that all of them should exist at once, and it 
must, therefore, be said that if such a thing be possible it can only be in 
succession that so many lives can manifest. And in this latter case the 
defect already stated is apparent. 

For this reason, the vehicle of the entire collection of good and Jiad 
actions done in the interval between birth and death, stands in all its variety 
with every action attached to one ruling factor of one life. This is brought 
into manifestation by death, is joined together by one link which at the 
time brings about death and thus causes but one life. 

The period of this life is limited by this very action. During the. life* 
period all experience is also caused by thivt very action alone* This Vehicle of 
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actions is said bo possess a three-fold fruition, causing as it does the manifesta¬ 
tion of life-state, life-period and life-experience. 

For this reason the vehicle of actions is termed uni-genital (EkabhA- 
vika), causing one birth only. 

That, however, which is experienced in the visible life only, may bring 
about bub a single fruition, as causing life-experience ; or, double fruition as 
causing life-experience and life-period; or, a triple fruition as causing life- 
experience, life-period and life-state. It may be like Nandiswara or like 
Nahu^a. 

This mind, however, is as it were, variously coloured, all through on 
account of its becoming pervaded from eternity by the residua of the experi¬ 
ences of afflictions, actions and fruitions ; and as such looks like a fishing neb 
pervaded all over with knots. These, therefore, must have been brought 
about by more (previous) lives than one. 

It is this vehicle of action which has been termed uni-genital (Eka 
bhAvika), causing one birth only ; aud the potencies which as residua cau&e 
memory, exist from eternity. 

Further the uni genital (Ekabhavika) vehicle of actions is either of 
appointed or of unappointed fruition. The rule applies to that portion only 
which has bo be experienced in the visible life and whose fruition has been 
appointed. It does not apply to that which has to be experienced in an in¬ 
visible life aud whose fruition has not been appointed. Why? Because, 
that which has to be experienced in an invisible life and whose fruition has 
nob been appointed, has a three-fold end. It may be destroyed without frui¬ 
tion. It may become merged in the ruling action. It may live on for a long 
time overpowered by the ruling action whose fruition has been appointed. 

| Of these, the destruction of an action done takes place without fruition 
iin this way that the black actions are destroyed by the rise of the white actions, 
The following has been said on this subjeot:— 

‘Two and two the actions, know, 

1 Of him that evil does 
One heap of virtue kills ; 

# To do good aotions therefore tend ; 

The wise such aotions tell.’ 

As to mergence in the ruling action, the following has been said on the 
subject:—‘A little mixture of evil may be easily removed or borne; it cannot 
do away with the good.' Why ? ‘ There is much of the good for me, mixed 
wherewithit may.cause some insignificant diminution even in heaven/ 
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And now how may it live on for a long time, overpowered by the ruling 
acbion whose fruition has been appointed ? Death is said to be the cause of the 
simultaneous appearance of the actions whose fruition has been appointed and 
which are to be experienced in the invisible birth, not that of the actions which 
although to be experienced in the invisible birth, yet whose fruition has not 
been appointed. The actions whose fruition has not been determined Upon, 
may either be destroyed or get mixed up, or stand unfructified for along time, 
overpowered so long as similar actions competent to bring the cause of mani¬ 
festation into play, do not incline it towards fruition. It is because the time, 
the place and the cause of manifestation are not determined that the working 
of karma is variegated and difficult to know. Inasmuch as the rule is not 
abolished by the exception, the vehicle of actions is recognized as causing one 
birth only, 


VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Let it be so, seeing that the vehicle of actions has its origin in Nescience. Let it 
also be granted that on the destruction of Nescience being brought about by the birth 
of knowledge there should not come into existence another vehicle of actions. But 
the old vehicles of which have been laid by in an eternal succession of innumerable 
lives, and the times of whose fruition have not been appointed, are impossible to finish 
off by experience and thus the ohain of repeated births becomes interminable. For 
this reason he says:—‘ It ripens into life state, life-experience and life-period if the 
root exists .* The meaning is this. The vehicle of actions fructifies into pleasure and 
pain only. Life-state and life-period also are meant to fulfil that object and not to 
put in an obstacle thereto. Pleasure and pain follow in the wake of attachment and 
aversion, never exist in separation from them and cannot exist without them. And it 
is not possible that if any one is attached or averse to anything, he will not feel plea¬ 
sure and pain respectively in contact with that thing. For this reason the mental 
plane becomes a field for the production of the fruit of actions only when it is watered 
by the stream of the afflictions. Hence the afflictions help the vehicle of actions in 
the production of their fruits also. It is for this reason that when the afflictions are 
destroyed, the power whioh helps to bring about the manifestation also disappears ; 
and' on that aoQOunt, the vehicle of actions although existing, being innumerable and 
having no time for its fruition appointed, does not possess the power of producing fruit, 
because its seed-power has been destroyed by high intellection. 

The Commentary makes the same subject clear:—* The vehicle of aotions begins 
to ripen when the afflictions exist.' Illustrates the same:—‘As the rice in the paddy, 

even though covered by the chaff, their seed power should not have been burnt 
up by heat, <fco., before they oan sprout. Applies the illustration to the illustrated 
•So also, <fco/ 

The question arises that the affliotions oan never be destroyed, because nothing 
that exists can be destroyed. ‘ For this reason says:—‘ And not when the seed-power 
has been burnt up by intelleotion.’ 

Mentions three descriptions of fruition:—‘This fruition is,' <ko.' Fruit is that 
into whioh the actions ripen. 

t The first discussion relates to the unity or multiplicity of lives as the result of a 
»mgle action taken as the starting point. The seoond disousaion refers to the unity or 
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multiplicity of lives caused by more actions than one taken as the starting point. 
Thus there are four options. Refutes the first of these options:—* One action is pot 
the cause of one life." Question:—‘Why V The answer is this. Actions have been 
laid by from eternity in each life. They are for this very reasou innumerable. If a 
single life exhausts one action only, many a one remains unexhausted. To this are to 
be added the actions of the present life. There will thus be no rule for the successive 
fruition of actions. As a necessary result there will be no comfort for the world, and 
this is not desirable. The meaning is that when the actions that are exhausted are 
only isolated ones, and those that are being born are many, the vehicles of action will 
run into each other in confusion They will keep being constantly born in uninter¬ 
rupted succession, but there being no law for their fruition, there will be no comfort 
for men. It will be impossible for intelligent people to determine the order of their 
fruition, and thus there will be no satisfaction in the performance of virtuous actions. 

He refutes the second alternative:—‘Nor is one the cause of more lives than one." 
Question: - ‘Why V The answer is this:—If one action out of those that have been 
laid by in many lives, becomes the oause of bringing about many lives, then the actions 
that remain unexhausted will be many more, and the result will be that there will be 
no time available for their fruition. That also is useless, because the performance of 
actions having thus become useless, no one will attend to them. When on account of 
there being no rule for the succession of fruition, satisfaction disappears in case of one 
action only being considered exhaustible in one life, what mention is to be made of the 
option in which one action is considered as exhaustible in more live 3 than one. In 
this case there will be no opportunity and no time available for the fruition of . any 
present actions that may be done. 

He refutes the third alternative:—‘Nor again are more actions than one the oause 
of more lives than one.’ He gives the reasou thereof. These many lives cannot be 
lived all at once in the case of one who is not a Yogi. It must, therefore, be said that 
such a thing is possible only in succession, if at all. It is only if a thousand lives were 
simultaneously caused by a thousand actions, that the thousand actions becoming thus 
exhausted, time would become available for the fruition of the remaining ones, and a law 
for succession of fruition becomes possible. But more lives than one cannot be possi¬ 
ble all at once. The same defect, therefore, that was found in the first alternative 
becomes apparent there also. 

Three alternatives having thus been refuted, the only one that remains available 
by the canon of residues, is the last:—‘Moreactions than one are the cause of one life.* 
For this reason he says:—‘The vehicle, Ac." 

‘ The interval between birth and death’ is the period of life which falls between 
the two events, birth and death on either side. 

‘In all its variety’ means variegated by the presentations of the fruits of actions 
in the shape of pleasure and pain. 

The ruling factor of life is that which is in evidence above all and which fruetl* 
fies in immediate succession. 

‘The action merged into’ is that whioh fructifies sometime along with it. Death 
means passing beyond the present life. It is by that, that the vehicle of actions is 
brought into manifestation. This means that it is inclined towards the bringing about 
of ita effects. 

‘Is joined together by one link’:-—Is brought into the state of one active force, 
working towards th& bringing about of ita effects in the shape of birth * <feo. It thus 
causes one birth only, not more than one. This birth is a* maa, <ko. The period of 
each such life is determined by that very karma. Each life has its appointed limit, with 
difference in time. During that life-period theenjoyment of pleasure and pain is brought 
abetu^ by that very karma, being as it is related thereto. For this reason the vehicle ot 
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aotions is said to cause three fruitions, oausing as it does life-state, life-period and life- 
experience. The author summarizes the general rule:—‘For this reason the vehicle of 
aotions is termed uni-natal ’ or unigenital (ekabh&vika). The meaning is that its mani¬ 
festation is limited to one birth only 

Having thus described the three-fold fruition of the one-birth vehicle as being 
the general rule, he now differentiates the three fold fruition of the present karma, 
the one that is experienced in the visible life:—‘That, however, which is experienced 
in the visible life only, &o.’ In the case of Nandtswara, whose human life was broken 
off at the age of eight, the special virtue which on account of high energy and intense 
application, became the cause thereof, resulted in the double fruition of life-state and 
life-experience. In the case of Nahusa, however, the period of life being already 
determined by the karma, which determined his attainment of the position of Indra, 
his antagonistic action of kicking Agastya, resulted only in his experience of the 
result of the vice. 

The question arises, Have the residua of afflictions and the residua brought 
about by the experiences of the fruitions of actions causing similar enjoyments, their 
fruition in one life only, just as the one-birth vehicle of aotions has'! For if it be so, 
a man passing into the animal state of life would not have the experiences which are 
suited to that state of life alone. For this reason he says:—‘The mind, however, is as 
it were variously coloured, <fcc. ’ 

‘Pervaded from eternity’ means unified into a single manifestation of energy. 

Now ho describes the nature of residua in order to differentiate virtue from vice. 
‘And the potencies which as residua, <kc. * 

The author introduces now the discussion of occasional exceptions to the general 
rule of the vehicle of actions oausing one-birth ouly. ‘The vehicle of actions, how¬ 
ever, &c. * The word ‘however’ differentiates it from the residual potencies. The 
rule of oausing one birth applies only to the vehicle whoso fruition is to be experienc¬ 
ed in the visible life only, and whose fruition has been appointed It does not apply 
to that which has to be experienced in an invisible life, and whose fruition has not 
yet been appointed. He asks the reason therefore :— 

‘Why 1 ? And mentions the reason:—‘Because that which has to be experienced, 

&o. ’ 

The author mentions now one of the three ends:—‘It may be destroyed with¬ 
out fruition.’ Mentions the second:—‘It may be merged in, &o ’ Mentions the 
third:—‘It may Jive on for a very long time, &c.” 

Of these, he divides the first:—‘Of these the destruction of an action done with¬ 
out fruition, &o.’ 

There are only three kinds of aotions, the white, the black and the white-blaok, 
besides the actions of a Sannyusi, which are neither white nor blaok. Now here the 
white vehicle of actions brought about by purificatory action and study, <fco., becomes, 
as soon as it arises, the destroyer of the blaok one, whioh has not begun to fructify. 

It should also be understood that it destroys the white black one too, there be? 
ing similarity on account of the presence of the black one in that. His reverence 
quotes the Veda on this very subject:—‘The following has been said, &o ’ ‘Two and 
two the actions, <fco.’ 1 

The two and two actions are the white and the white-black. This is related to 
the verb ‘kills.* The word‘two’ is used twice to indicate manifoldness. Of whom 
are these two-fold actions'! Of the man who does the evil. What is that which kills? 
The answer is:—‘The heap of the good aotions of him who does good deeds.’ He 
speaks of a heap because a heap oan be managed by a heap only. This makes out the 
white vehicle of actions to be the third one. The meaning is that the white vehicle 
\oi aotions which is brought into being by the performance of such actions as atoid 
{causing pain to others, is of suoh a nature that although one 9 it destroys the contrary 
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vehicles of black and white-black aotions, although they may be many. For this 
reason they tend, i. e , incline towards good aotions, suoh as the wise men teach. 
Here it is a very high class virtue, this rise of white actions, that destroys others. ; 

It is not by the pain consequent upon study, <fcc., that they are destroyed. It 
is not pain qua pain that is contrary to vice. It is oontrary to that pain only which 
is brought about by vice itself. The pain which accompanies study, <fcc, is not 
brought about by vice. If it were so, the ordinances of study, <fco , would be useless, 
because in that case vice would be born out of the very strength of the study, <fco., 
ordained. Further the pain which accompanies study, <fcc. is not caused by them. 
If it were caused by them, the recommendation of study, &c., would become useless, 
beoause the more intense the application to study, <fcc , the more would thus be the 
pain oaused thereby. If no pain be caused by the application to study, &c., thus 
recommended, why then the hellish states of Kumbhipaka, <fco., may also be recom¬ 
mended as desirable, because in that case it would appear to be only on account of 
their not being recommended as desirable that pain would not be produced. Every¬ 
thing, therefore, runs into all four oorners (t. e., nothing is well established in its own 
right plaoe and is therefore absurd). 

The author divides now the second end (of aotions):—In the ruling action such 
as, the sacrifice of Jyotisfeoma, &c., its minor actions such as the killing of animals 
<fec., are merged as parts in the whole. 

The killing of animals, <fcc., has two effeots. The first is that being ordain¬ 
ed as part of the principal action, it helps in its fulfilment. The second is that the 
causing of pain to all living beings being forbidden, it results in undesirable consequen¬ 
ces. Of these when it is perfomed only as subsidiary to the principal action, then, 
for that very reason, it does not manifest its result all at once independently of the 
principal action. On the contrary it keeps its position of an accessory only and mani¬ 
fests only when the fruition of the principal ruling action begins. It is said to be 
tacked on to the ruling action, when, while helping the ruling action, it exists only 
as the seed of its own proper effect. Paftchasikha has said the following on the sub¬ 
ject:—‘A little mixture. ’ (See S. B. H., XT. Aphorism 6. p. 9). 

When the ruling factor of the present karma born from the sacrifice of Jyotisjoma, 
<ko., is mixed up with the present cause of evil, it may be easily removed. It is pos¬ 
sible of removal by a small expiatory sacrifice. Even if an expiatory sacrifice be not 
performed by oarelessness, the subsidiary aotion would ripen at the time of the ripen¬ 
ing of the principle only, and in that case the evil generated thereby would be easy to 
bear. The wise who are taking their'•baths in the great lake of the nectar of pleasure 
brought about by a collection of good actions, put up easily with a small piece of the 
fire of pain produced by a small evil. It is not therefore capable of diminishing i.e %9 
appreciably lessening the effects, of the good, i. e. of his large virtues. 

He puts the question :—‘Why 1 The answer is put into the mouth of the virtuous 
man :—‘There is much other good for me/ which stands apart as a consequenoe of the 
fruition of the principal faotor of action beginning with the taking of the vow of 
sacrifice and ending with the distribution of charities With that there will be a 
little of the admixture of evil. Even in heaven which is considered as free from all 
pain, the enjoyment is the result of virtue mixed up with a little of vice and there will 
therefore, be a somewhat inappreciable diminution of enjoyment only. 

He divides the third alternative:—‘How may it optionally live on, <fco. The 
ruling action here means the most powerful one, not the whole consisting of many 
parts. ‘The most powerful* is that whose fruition has been appointed with regard to 
time, beoause there remains no other opportunity for its fruition. That whose frui¬ 
tion has not been appointed is considered weak, inasmuch as there is opportunity for 
its fruition at other times. ‘Living on for a very long time* is in the seed state only, 
not as helper of the principal action, that being independent. 
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The question arises. It has been said that the vehiole of aotions manifests at 
onoe at the time of death. It is now said that it lives on for a very long time over¬ 
powered. How is it that the former is not oontrary to the latter 1 With this objeot 
he puts the question :—*How may it, The answer is 4 Death is said to be the 
oause of the simultaneous appearanoe, &o.’ The singular denotes the olaSs. 

Now he lays down that what has been said applies to the other as well. 4 Not 
that of the aotion, &q.’ The rest is easy.—64. 

Sfttra 14. 







ft Te, they. Hl&da, pleasure. yRyfru Paritilpa, pain. UWT! Phal&lj, 
fruits. jpS-trftHTO-WTTS Hlftdaparitftpaphal&h, Having pleasure and pain as fruits, 
gupi Punya, virtue, wgw Apunya, vice, tg Hetu, reason, 
Puny&punyahetutv&t, Because virtue and vice are their causes. 

14. They have pleasure or pain as the fruit, by reason of 
virtue or vice.—65. 
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They, i.e. f life-state, iife-preiod and life-experience, have pleasure for their 
fruit, when caused by virtue, and have pain for their fruit when caused by vice. 

As pain consists in what is contrary to the prevalent mental tendencies 
at a time, there must be pain to the Yogis mind even at the time of the enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasurable objects. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 


It has been said that karma has its origin in afflictions. It has also been said 
that the fruitions have their origin in aotions (karma). Now the question is of what 
are the fruitions the origin, so that they, too have to be given up 1 For this reason he 
says:—‘They have pleasure or pain as their fruit, by reason of virtue and vioe.’-^They, 
t, 0 ., life-state, &o.’ 

Although life-state and life-period only have pleasure and pain as their fruit, 
inasmuch as those come before these, and not so life-experienoe, inasmuch as that comes 
after pleasure and pain have arisen, and inasmuch as it oonsists in the very experience 
thereof, yet that too is spoken of as the fruit of enjoyment, because being perceivable 
and enjoyable, it is an objeot of the act of enjoyment. 

The question arises that although the life-state, life experience and life-period 
caused by vice and causing pain may well be regarded as removable, being found to 
be contrary, why should those be given up whioh have been caused by virtue and oause 
pleasure 1 They are seen to be moving along the proper line. It is impossible that even 
a thousand inferences and so-called authoritative statements should do away with the ' 
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foot of their moving along the line of every individual mind. Nor are pleasure 
and pain possible of existence the one without the other, in&smuoh as when pleasure ijs 
taken up, pain too is there as not to be given up, as they have different oauses and 
different appearances. For this reason he says:—‘And as this pain, <ko,’—05. 

Sfifcra. 15. 

m w ii 


qf w t H T PariniAma, of change. 7TW TApa, anxiety. SamskAra, habi¬ 

tuation. 5 :^: Duhkhaihi, by reason of the pains. *jnr Guna, of the qualities, 
^r. Vfittih, of the functionings. VirodhAt, by reason of the contrariety. 

* Cha, and. Duhkham, pain. ^ Eva, indeed. ^arvatn, all. 

Vivekinah, to the discriminating. 


15, By reason of the pains of change, anxiety and habitua¬ 
tion and by reason of the contrariety of the functionings of the ‘qua¬ 
lities,’ all indeed is pain to the discriminating.—66. 


qjtfarfqqu?* i $ ; *srfcr scsf 

i snfcutf < hi \ crsrfer 

aT<% gasrerPOTTfa g&fa 1 5 q*Tft$dh«-q(*d qwf- 
SFT: 1 1sngq*?* *j?Fgq*n*r; tfwcflft 1 sipftr: 

qwfoPT I faq*T§qf I *IT tfi^ferfeFITqjT fJH^WrfirT^rT- 

i «bWi«RTl i 

g remq gqrer: tft*Fi«Trcr sfa 1 *?rufftfaqqj 

^ n: gtroff 1 qttrqftqrra^qrcrr 

sfm §qrra^n*mYfa ^f*R^sr fapsmfa 1 q?r rrnrjasrcrr ureter 

Tfa \ rreifta; jTto «Rtrha^: 

gqrcnsFnfa w msfawr; q>i^r rttot *rosri qftsqs^ <rcn r$- 

sqfac q*rgwfql¥i«ri qfojftfa ^ qnMt sitesriftre W- 

sffcqqT qRaiq^al^ fr 1 q»r 3*: :? 5 Rrr 

5:«aq5*rai^ jt^qrRT^T faqr*s3*j«mr* gw 5:$ 

«n 5«f« q;Rfjg«ra^ *f<r 1 qafNJT5nft$;qreMt fkm&t 
mqjcTTjaT^rafn 1 wsmft'tmnqt ft; fwftft 1 nnsr, 

*wN 5r qn^f »rnrm%3 \ <wfcrtft fj^mwrftrrni^r ^rf^R^r 

?«T3Rf ^ mq>- 
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gg gyfr i * $«nwifrn r w£sw<wiatr»l ^ yfr 

Mw n yijN srcujsrcraa %$t 

I SWggTT t 

?t a^nr i ^r jpf^ fa fa f^iuMf«u r fa fcrergg^ 1 s«nfa 

gpn qwftuumi^ qrc^rfei qwiwnfo gjkfcfr 1 

3mT ^g f <m^Ml f ^d^4 : <aif ) ^g c^ n n : *nfan srereftfo g<!PNW* TT- 
^f^c^rt ^ fftn *53* ^srg^T- 

*m jro^tomfsraT 1 tremor ^rr^kwnwtg ? 1 *tot f%%c*mmsf sig- 
d*ft *fo*«i(»if?r i cwfa^rfa ^r* ^ i gs4^ 1 sreror 

tfsrR: ^y R^ur^JTt^rm 1 <nr 5:^5^^: r^rt fc: iwiwjwifo 
^ 4 t 4 t ^rtg; 1 fo f fcm fa q ; > *wim*r; 1 3* 

5T?j: ^t gr *r 1^ps^gr^si^ff: i 

* 53^Tg: I ^Ttrar^^TR 1 *^wtoC ^3' 

S^SfWvTsfcT?* II H II 

VYASA. 

How is that possible? ‘By reason of the pains, &c.’ The feeling of pleasure 
depending upon the enjoyment of intelligent and non-intelligent objects, is in 
the case of every one followed by attachment. Here the vehicle of actions 
is born out of attachment. Further inasmuch as there is aversion to the 
causes of pain and also delusion, there exists also the vehicle of action brought 
about by aversion and delusion. And so it has been said:—‘Enjoyment is 
not possible without giving pain to beings/ There is also the physical 
vehicle of actions caused by giving pain to others. 

It has been said that the pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience* The 
calming down of the powers of action, sensation and thought, which conies 
in consequence of the satisfaction derived from enjoyment of their objects> is 
pleasure. The activity in consequence of want of satisfaction is pain. 

Further, it is not possible to make the powers of action, &c, free from 
desire by the frequent repetition of enjoyments, because attachment increases 
in consequence of the repetition of enjoyments and so also does the dexterity 
of the powers. The repetition of enjoyment is, therefore, no cause of pleasure. 
Whoever desiring pleasure enjoys certain objects and thus becomes addicted 
to them, in consequence, and having become addicted thus becomes entangled 
in the morass of pain, is like one who being afraid of the bice of a scorpion,* 
is bitten by a serpent. 

This is the pain of change. In the state of pleasure even, it produces 

* contrary, effect and thus afflicts a Yog! alone. 
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Well, what is the painfulness of anxiety? The feeling of pain in 
depending upon intelligent and non-intelligent objects is in the case of every 
one followed by aversion. Here the vehicle of action is born out of aversion. 
Whoever desires object of pleasure, acts with his mind, body and speech and 
thereby favours some and disfavours others. He thus lays by virtue and vice 
by favours and disfavours shown to others. This is a vehicle of actions brought 
about by avarice and delusion. This is termed the painfulness of consequent 
suffering (t&pa). 

What again is the painfulness of habituation ? By the enjoyment of 
pleasure comes into being the vehicle of the potency of pleasure. By the 
feeling of pain comes the vehicle of the potency of pain. By thus experiencing 
the fruition of actions in the shape of pleasures and pains, the vehicle of 
actions grows. 

This is the eternal stream, of painfulness which thus flowing on 
frightens the Yogi alone. Why the Yogi alone ? Because the wise have 
in this case a similarity to the eye-ball. As a thread of wool thrown into 
the eye pains by mere touch, but not so by coming into contact with any 
other organ, so do these pains afflict the Yogi tender as the eye-ball, but not 
anyone else whom they reach. 

As to others, however, who give up the pain they have again and again 
taken up as the consequence of their own karma, and who again take it up 
after having repeatedly given it up; who are all round as it were pierced 
through by Nescience, possessed as they are of a mind full of afflictions, 
variegated by eternal residua; who follow in the wake of the ‘ I' and the 
‘mine,’ in relation to things that should bo left apart,—the three-fold pain 
caused by both external and internal means, run after them as they are 
repeatedly born. The Yogi then seeing himself and the world of living be¬ 
ings thus surrounded by the eternal flow of pain, turns for refuge to right 
knowledge, the cause of the destruction of all pains. 

Further, by reason of the contrariety of the functionings of the 
qualities, ‘all is indeed pain to the discriminating.’ The qualities of the 
Will-to-know being of the nature of essentiality, activity and inactivity, become 
dependent upon mutual help, and set the formation of either a quiescent, a 
disturbed or a delusive notion possessed of the three qualities themselves.*' 
- And the functioning of the qualities being chaugeful, the mind is said to' 
possess the nature of changing quickly. The intensities of their natures 
and the intensities of their functionings are contradictory to one another. 
The ordinary, however, function together with the intense. Thus do 
these qualities bring about the notions ot pleasure, pain and 
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delusion by each subserving the others, and all thus enter into the forma¬ 
tions of the others. It is by the quality which is the leading factor, that 
the difference is introduced. It is for this reason that all is pain to the 
discriminating. 

The seed out of which this large heap of pains grows is Nescience, 
and of that the means of destruction is right knowledge, 

As the Science of Medicine has four Departments, Disease, the Cause 
of Disease, the Absence of Disease, and Medicine or the Means of Removal, 
so also this Science has four Departments. It is thus divided: the 
Universe in Evolution, the Cause of the Universe in Evolution, Liberation, 
the Means of Liberation. Of these, the Universe in Evolution being full of 
troubles is the pain to be avoided; the conjunction of the Purusa (the 
conscious principle) and the Prakriti is the cause of pain., the final 
cessation of the conjunction is the removal of pain. Right knowledge is the 
cause of the removal of the pain. Here the individuality of the remover is 
not to be considered the pain to be avoided ; nor is to be considered 
as an object of desire to be aimed at. In the case of avoidability, the theory of 
their destructibility would come in. In the case of its being considered an 
object of desire to be aimed at, the theory of its being the effect of some 
preceding cause would come in. When both these positions have been given 
up, the theory of eternal immutability only remains. This is the Right 
knowledge. 

Thus is the Science said to possess four Departments, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author introduces the aphorism by putting a question with the object of ex¬ 
plaining in the sequence, that although ordinary people do not at the time of feeling 
pleasure, have the sense of its contrariety to the mind, and do not, therefore, feel the 
pain thereof, the Yogi has the sense of pain therein:—‘How is that possible V By 
means, &o.’ This is the aphorism. The oonseqential change, the suffering (tapa) and 
the habituation are themselves pains. It is by means of these, <fco. 

He desoribes the painfulness of an objeot on acount of the painfulness of sequen¬ 
tial change:—'This feeling of pleasure..in the case of every one, <ko. ; It is plain 

that pleasure is not possible without the consequent bond of attachment. Where 
there is no co-existence there is no pleasure. It is in that that the feeling of pleasure 
consists. Attachment causes activity. Aotivity is responsible for the heaping up of 
virtues and vices, Of these consists the vehicle of aotions born out of attachments, 
beoause nothing that does not exist cannot be born. He who enjoys pleasure and is at 
the time even devoted to it, goes on at the same time hating the causes of pain, by 
means of the mental modifications of aversion which exists distinct and independent. 
When one becomes incapable of removing the causes of pain, he beoomes deluded for¬ 
getting as he does the true nature of things. Thus a vehicle of aotions is. brought in¬ 
to being by ave^ion also, and like aversion by delusion also. This .is but another 
name of Unreal Cognition. There is, therefore, nothing contradictory in it? being the 
cause of the vehicle of action ooming into existence. 
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The question arise: How oan one who is attached, be at the same time averse 
and deluded ? Aversion and delusion are not seen at the time of attachment. For 
this reason he says:—* And so it has been said by us when speaking of the charact¬ 
eristic of alternation in the afflictions. The virtue and vice which have their origin 
in the activity of speech and mind have both been described by what has been said so 
far, because the incident of their being born out of attachment, Ao., is common to both, 
inasmuch as there is no difference in this matter between a mental and verbal expres¬ 
sion of desire. As they say;—‘The mental modification of desire differs not from its 
verbal expression. 1 

Now he shows that there is a physical vehicle of notions also: —‘Enjoyment is 
not possible without giving pain to others.’ It is for this reason that the writers of 
the Dharmas&stras speak of the five sins of householders. 

It may be so. But it is not proper that the pleasure derived from an object of 
enjoyment should be denied on account of this contrariety to the feeling of Yogis. For 
this reason he says:—‘It has been said that the pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience/ 
when describing Nescience as consisting of the four-fold unreality of cognition. The 
elders do not look with favour upon mere consequential conditions. There is, of course, 
no feeling of pleasure caused to anyone by the enjoyment of honey mixed up with 
poison, even though he may use it. On the contrary, there is a feeling of pain in the 
sequence. So also has it been said by the Lord:—‘ The pleasure which is felt by the 
oontaot of the senses with their objects, that which is like nectar in the beginning and 
like poison in the end, is jRfyaaic pleasure.’—(Git & VIII. 38.) 

He introduces this:—‘The calming down, Ac.’ We do not hold that pleasure 
oonsists in the enjoyment of an objeot. On the contrary, the greatest pain of man con¬ 
sists in the desire for objects, of men, who being satisfied by objects are pained by the 
wish to possess them. This does not calm down without the enjoyment of the object. 
Further, its calming down does not come about, being followed as it is by attachment, 
Ac. Why then should it not be considered as the pain of oonsequence 1 This is the 
meaning. Satisfaction is caused by the cessation of the thirst for an object. The 
oalming down thus caused consists in the cessation of the powers from their work. 
The author shows this very meaning by means of the oanon of difference:—* The restless¬ 
ness in oonsequence of absenoe of satisfaction is pain/ 

He refutes:—‘Further it is not possible. Ac.’ It is true that the cessation of 
desire is the faultless pleasure. It is not the repetition of enjoyments, however, that 
brings this about. The repetition of enjoyment, on the contrary, brings about the 
manifestation of desire, which is the opposite of the cessation thereof. As they have 
said:—-/The desire for enjoyments is not calmed down by their enjoyment. It gathers 
strength like fire by oblations/—(Menu II. 94.) The rest is not difficult. 

Now he questions about the pain of anxiety:—‘Well, what is the painfulness of 
anxiety 1’ He gives the answer:—‘The feeling of pain, Ac., The full description of its 
nature has not been undertaken, beoause it is well known to all men. It is similar to 
the pain of consequence or sequential ohange. The details of this are the same as 
those of the other. 

He now {questions about the painfulness of habituation‘What again, A©/ 
Answers:—‘By the enjoyment of pleasure, Ac.’ The feeling of pleasure nourishes its 
Msidtial potenoy. That brings about the memory of pleasure. That again causes 
attachment. From this follow the movements of mind, body and speech. These cause 
Virtue and vice. Thence Comes the enjoyment of their fruition. Thonee again is the 
taind habituated to it. This is the meaning of eternity, absenoe of beginning. And here 
again memory oomee in by the intensity of the potencies of pleasure and pain. There¬ 
by come attachment and aversion. Thence Come actions. From actions proceeds 
fruition. Thus should this be undStttoOd. Following Ihus this utrCam of pain tt** 
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blee the Yogi alone, not any one else. For this reason he says:—‘ This is the eternal 
stream, &o.’ As to others the three-fold pain runs after them... .tliis is the construe* 
tion. The pains caused by other beings and the powers of nature are desoribed by one 
common oharaoteristio, the external. The modifications variegated by the eternal resi¬ 
dua are described as the Nesoienoe. It is the Nescience which causes modifications in 
the mind ; they are, in fact, Nescience itself. It is by this that the feelings of ‘This 
is myself * and ‘This is mine’ are generated in the Will*to-be the senses and the body, 
&c., and in wife and children, &c. These are the lines along which the ordinary Puru- 
sa moves. 

Under these circumstances there is no resoue at all except in right knowledge. 
For this reason he says:—'The Yogi then, <fca* 

Having thus shown the painfulness of pleasurable enjoyments, on account of the 
surrounding oircumstances of sequential change, habituation and anxiety, he now 
shows the painfulness due to the very nature of their being:—‘Further by reason of 
the contrariety of the functionings of the qualities, (fee.’ He explains:—‘The qualiti¬ 
es of Essence (Sattva), disturbing energy (Rajas) and inertia (Tamas) evolved as 
essentiality, activity and inactivity in their transformation as the Will-to-be, being 
dependent for support upon each other, bring about every notion, even though it be 
the notion of pleasurable enjoyments, as necessarily possessed of the three qualities, 
being as it is as such, either quiescent, that is pleasurable, disturbed, i. e., painful or 
inert, i. e. f seedy (a feeling which is neither of active pleasure nor yet of pain). And 
even suoh a modification in the form of a notion of this Will-to-be is not permanent. 
So says he:—‘And the functioning of the qualities being changeful, dm.* The mind 
has been said to be of a quickly changing nature. 

But how can one notion become possessed of the opposite qualities of quiescencp, 
disturbance and seediness at one time! For this reason he says:—‘The intensities of 
their nature and the intensities of their functionings are contradictory to one an¬ 
other. 1 

Natures differ from natures, that is, the eight modes of mental being characteri¬ 
zation, drc. Their functionings are pleasure and pain. Thus characteristic (t. e. t 
virtue) differs when ripening into fruit, from Vice (that which is non-characteristic), 
when that ripens into fruit. Similarly, knowledge, desirelessness and power as also 
pleasure, &c., differ from contradictory characteristics of the same classes. The ordinary 
manifestations, i. e., when their natures are not intensified, do not contradict their in¬ 
tense manifestations, i. a., when they are in the height of their manifestation. They, 
therefore, do manifest along with them. 

Well, we understand this. But how can the enjoyment of pleasurable objects be 
painful by nature 1 For this reason he says:—‘Thus do these, Ac.' The meaning is 
that they are both the same inasmuch as there is no difference in their material causes 
and the meterial cause and the effect thereof are the same in nature. 

What, is it then a case of absolute identity of nature? If so, there would be no 

difference among mental conceptions as they do exist. For this reason he says:_‘It 

is by the quality which is the leading factor, <fco.’ The presence of the qualities is in 
their ordinary nature. The leading factor is that which is intense. For this reason 
all is but pain to the discriminating, by nature as well as on account of surrounding 
eircumstanCea And pain has to be removed by the wise. And pain oannot be remov¬ 
ed unless its root is removed. Further, the root cannot be removed unless it is 
known. For this reason shows the root thereof:—‘The seed out of whioh growA &o. f 
The meaning is that the Bead is that out of which the heap of pains grows, t, from 
which it takes its birth. 

He mentions the means of its eradication:—‘And of that the means of destruc¬ 
tion, &o.’ 

Now he explains that this science, whioh is taught for the welfare of all* is 
similar to another science of the same classAs the science of medicine, dte»* That 
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science which has four branohes of disoussion, is said to be a soienoe of four depart¬ 
ments* The question now arises that inasmuch as pain was ere now described as the 
thing which has to be removed and the universe in evolution is now described as the 
thing to be removed, is there not an evident contradiction in this? For this reason 
he says :—‘ The universe in evolution being full of pain, &o. * ' 

Now he describes the minor operation of Nesoience, whereby the evolution of 
the universe is set in:—‘The oonjunotion of the Prakriti and Purusa, &o.* 

He describes the means of liberation:—‘Right knowledge is the means, <fec.* 

Some are of opinion that liberation consists in the destruction of the very being 
of him who does away with pain. As they say:—‘The salvation of the mind is like 
the extingusihment of a lamp.* Others say that liberation oonsists in the appearance 
of pure knowledge by the destruction of the afflictions together with their potencies. 
He says to them:—‘Here the individuality of the remover is not to be considered the 
pain, &o.* 

He points out the defeot in the theory of removal:—‘In the case of avoidability, 
Ac.’ Now wise man ever works for self-destruction. It is, however, seen that men 
who carry a body full of intense pain, do attempt to destroy themselves. True. But 
it is only a few who do so. 

Further, if this were so, there would remain no objeot of existence for the 
Purusa, inasmuch as there are spirits in evolution who enjoy different kinds of 
pleasure as gods, <fco., and they too reaoh the state of liberation. Hence, liberation is 
tot to be considered to be the annihilation of the very being of him who removes 
the pain. 

Well, then, let us suppose that the mind in the state of liberation takes up an- 
ofter nature. For this reason he says:—‘In the case of it being supposed that an¬ 
other nature is put on, the theory of there being another oause for it, &c* > It means 
that if it is something which comes into existence, it is an effeotand is, therefore, imper¬ 
manent. Being impermanent it cannot be considered liberation (Moksa). Moksa 
consists in immortality. The expression of pure knowledge is not immortal. It is 
not possible that expression (santana) should exist as separate, from the thing express¬ 
ed, and as an independent existence. The things that are expressed, are of course, imperma¬ 
nent. For this reason we should try to find out a theory which would make it possible 
that Moksa should be permanent. It is only thus that it would be possible to make Moksa 
an object for the Purusa to achieve. For this reason he says:—\When both these posi¬ 
tions, <fco.* Hence Mok?a is only the establishment of the self in its own nature. 
This alone is Right Knowledge. Thus is this science said to possess four Depart¬ 
ments.—-66. 

Sfttra 16. 

>1 \\« 

Heyam, the avoidable. 5:^5 Duhkham, pain. An&gatam, 

not-yeb-come. 

16. Pain not-yet-come is the avoidable.—67. 

Whr n n 

vyAsa. 

The pain which has passed away has been spent up by experience. 
It cannot, therefore, fall within the sphere of the avoidable, And that 
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which is present, is being experienced at the time of its existence ; it cannot, 
therefore, be considered as the avoidable with reference to the future moment 
of time. Hence that pain alone which has not yet been experienced, troubles 
the Yogi who is sensitive as the eye-ball ; it does not trouble any other 
knower. Hence that alone is the avoidable pain. It is the cause of this 
avoidable pain only that is to be discussed 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

By the use of the words ( not yet come/ the past and the present have been taken 
out of the purview. He shows the propriety thereof:—‘The pain that has passed 
away, Ac.* 

But why should pain which is present, i e , in the process of being suffered, be not 
considered as falling within the sphere of the avoidable, seeing that it has not been 
spent up by suffering ? For this reason he says :—‘And that which is present, <ko.* 
The rest is easy.—67. 

Sfttra 17 

.« V» >> 

5*5 Drastfi, of the knower. Dfisyayoh, and of the knowable. WrffrT! 

Samyognh, conjunction. Heya, of the avoidable pain. $jj: Hetuh, the cause. 

17. The Conjunction of the knower and the knowable is the 
cause of the avoidable pain.—68. 

TO < 3115*: sfarerN* 3^: i 

TRvoT: vnrf: i 
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H^ r fc pr c ^ 1 wjwrrrf^ fimi! ^R[j afo fe m «fiuR<gi - 

RrRr 3 fi&rf^ 3 *resrrc^ i 3 cn^ror^ <r3n>Ki3<|vft 33^53- 

ffa n ^ 11 

VYASA. 

The knower is the Purusa (the conscious principle) who cognizes the 
reflection from the Will-to-know by conjunction. The knowable consists of all 
the characteristics present in the essence of the Will-to know. Thus then, the 
knowable behaves like a magnet. It is useful only when placed here. On 
acoount of its capacity of knowability, it becomes the possession of the lord, 
the Puru$a, who is of the nature of the power of knowing. It becomes the 
object of the aet of enjoyment, inasmuch as although by nature independent, 
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ib becomes dependent upon another, existing as it does for fulfilling the object 
of that other. Ib is different in nature from the power of knowing (conscious¬ 
ness), but puts on that nature by taking ib up from another. The eternal 
conjunction of the power of knowing and the capacity of being known, brought 
about by the purpose of existence, is the cause of the avoidable pain. And so 
it has been said ‘The conjunction therewith is the cause ; by giving that up 
is secured the complete remedy of pain, inasmuch as that is found to be the 
cause of the removal of the real thing, the cause of pain/ As for example, the 
soles of the feet possess the capacity of being pierced, and the thorn possesses 
the power of piercing. The remedy consists in not putting the foot on the 
thorn, or putting it with a shoe on. Whoever in the world knows these three 
things, secures the remedy and does not suffer the pain caused by the prick. 
By what means ? By the power of the three-fold knowledge. 

And here, too, it is the quality of the disturbing motion (r&jas') that 
brings about the pain; and it is the quality of the Essence (sattva) which is 
pained. Why ? Because the act of pain must live in an object, and it can, 
therefore, live in the Objective Essence alone. Ib cannot live in the unchanging 
actionle^s knower of the field. Because consciousness (Purusa) has the Object¬ 
ive Essence for its field it follows along the lines of the phenomena of the 
Essence, and when the Objective Essence is pained, the Purusa also is pained 
by reflex action. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The avoidable pain has been described. Its cause is now discussed. 4 The con¬ 
junction of the knower and the knovvable is the cause of the avoidable pain.’ 

Now he describes the nature of the knower:—‘The knower, &o/ The cognition 
by conjunction of the reflection from the Will-to-know (Buddhi) is the same as the 
reflection of consciousness into the Will-to-know. This is present even in the Purujas 
who are indifferent (Udasina). 

Well, but if this is all, it is the Will-to-know alone that can thus be visible to 
him, not sound, <fco., which are not thus in contact with him (the Purusa). For this 
reason he says:—‘The knowable consists of all the characteristics of the Will-to^beP 
By means of the passage of the senses the Will-to-be transforms as sound, <fcc. ’ Sound, 
&o., thus become the characteristics of the knowable. This is the meaning. Well, 
but it is the Will-to-be that transforms a3 sound, &o, and thereby puts on these 
appearances. As to the Purusa however, the change takes place in him when his rela¬ 
tion with the Will-to-be is perceived. If this relation is not reoognized, How can 
sound, &o., be perceived even though they have entered the essence of the Will to-be? 
The knowable oannot be cognized without being in contact with the power of conscious¬ 
ness. For this reason he says:—‘Thus then, the knowable behaves like, &o/ We have 
discussed in the first chapter that the essence of the Will-to-be, being touched by cons¬ 
ciousness, takes in the reflection of consciousness on account of its extreme purity, and 
being thus as it were transformed into consciousness oognizes sound, <ko., in sequence. 
And it is for this reason, that the seer enjoying sound, <feo., presented to it by the essence 
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of the Will-to-be having transformed into the sound, <fco., beoomes the master, and the 
essenoe of the Will-to-be standing to it in that relation beoomes its possession. This 
is the essenoe of the Will-to-be, whioh possessed of forms behaves as a magnet and 
beoomes a possession of the Purusa, who is the lord, as the power of consciousness* 
Why ] Because it beoomes the object of the aot of cognition in sequence. The cogni* 
tion in sequence is the experience of the Purusa. This means the aotion of the 
Purusa with the object in view. Becoming the object thereof means beooming enjoy¬ 
able. T It is spoken of as his possession, because it becomes enjoyable by him. 

The question again arises that the essence of the Will-to-be being sell-illuminat¬ 
ed, how can it be the object of cognition] For this reason he says:—‘It is different 
in nature from, <fco.’ The essence of the Will-to-be can be self-illuminating only, if it 
is reality of the nature of consciousness. Its nature, however, is different from that 
of consciousness, being as it is of the nature of the non-intelligent. It takes up the 
nature of consciousness by borrowing it from the other. It is for this reason an object 
of cognition. 

The question now is that inasmuch as anything is said to be dependent uptnr 
another when something constituting it rests in that other, the Will-to be cannot be 
dependent upon the Purusa, because nothing that belongs to the Will-to-be rests upon: 
the Purusa, who is by nature indifferent, -It further follows from this that the 
Purusa can have no action of his own. For this reason the author says:—‘Although 
independent by nature, it becomes dependent upon another, <feo. The purpose of its 
existence being the fulfilment of the object of another, i. e., of the Purusa, it becomes 
dependent upon that other, i . e. f the Purusa. ^ 

Well then this relation of the power of the seeing and the oapaoity of being 
seen can either be innate or accidental. If it be innate, then both the related objeots 
must always remain as such. The relation cannot cease to exist, because both of them 
are indestruotible. The relation being thus impossible of cessation, there oan never 
be an end of births and deaths. If it be incidental (naimittika), then because the 
afflictions, the actions and their potencies are the modifications of the internal organ, 
they oan exist only when* the internal organ exists. And the internal organ is 
brought into existence by means of them. Thus each comes to depend for its existence 
upon the existence of the other. Inasmuch as there cannot be this eternity of succes¬ 
sion in the beginning of creation, the very setting in of evolution thus becomes impos¬ 
sible, and in faot non-existent. And so it has been said:—“ Action is brought about 
by the ‘qualities’ even according to those who believe that the Purusa is not the actor. 
But how oan that be brought about] Karma does not exist then] Now is there 
untrue knowledge, nor attachment, nor aversion, <fco. Nor is the mind born then, 
nor oan any mental modification exist at all in the case of any one.” To remove this 
doubt the author says:—‘The eternal conjunction of the power of knowing and the 
oapaoity of being known brought about by the purpose of existence, &o.’ 

True, the relation is not innate; it is incidental. And although it is thus inci¬ 
dental, it has no beginning, because its existence has been oaushd by an eternal cause. 
And this subcession of afflictions, actions and potencies is eternal. In eaoh creation 
they become emerged into the Prakriti together with the internal organ, and manifest , 
again in the-beginning of another creation in the same state in whioh they were before, 
The illustration has been mentioned more than onoe before of how certain creatures 
of the earth are reduced to earth on the cessation of the rains, but come back to life 
again when the rains return. 

Nesoienof is the cause of the conjunction by antecedenoe. The fulfilment of the 
objeot of the Purusa is the oause of keeping it on. It is by virtue of that that the 
conjunction lasts. For this reason is it said to have been caused by the purpose of 
the Purusa. “And so it has been said” by Paftchasikhft (Aphorism VII. S. B* H.* 
XI. p. 10) '.—‘Conjunction with that’ mean? the conjunction with the Will-to-be 
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(bttddhi). It Is this conjunction which is the cause of pain. By the cessation of that 
is secured the absolute remedy of pain. It is implied that pain lives on as long as 
the conjunction does not cease. The author repeats a well known illustration of the 
same:—‘As the soles of the feet, Ac.* 

Well let that be so. But when it is said that the conjunction with the ‘quali¬ 
ties’ is the o&use of pain, it becomes admitted that the ‘qualities’ are the pain-givers. 
Further the action of the verb ‘ to him ’ does not terminate in the actor alone, like 
that of the verb ‘ Is ’ and others of the same class. There must be another objeot in 
its case which is pained. The Purusa cannot be the object in which this pain may 
reside, because the Purusa being immutable it cannot possess the nature of being 
affected by the fruit of action. Therefore, it being neoessary for pain that there 
should be something pained, we infer its non-existence when no objeot of pain exists, 
just as we see that no smoke exists when there is no fire. For this reason the author 
says:—“And here too the quality of essentiality is pained, <fco. ” It is the qualities• 
which are either the pain-givers or the pained. Of these tire Sattva being delicate 
like the soles of feet r is pained; the Rajas being sharp is the pain-giver. 

The author now puts a question:—Why is it the Sattva alone that is pained 1 
and not the Purusa. ” The answer:—“On account of the action of pain, &o. ” 

Well, then, does not the Purusa get pain 1 And further if it is only the non 
intelligent Sattva that is pained, what loss is thereby caused to us? For this reason 
he says:—‘The Purusa is pained by reflex action/—68. 

Sfitra 18. 

vm .« V >' 

mtnr Prak&sa, of illumination, fflKUT KriyA, of activity. ft-Upf Sthiti, inertia. 
xRff Stlam, nature. PrakAsakriyAsthitisilam, Having the 

nature of illumination, activity and inertia. Bhftta, the elements. 

Indriya, the powers of sensation, sutwrorj Atmakam,consisting of. vftn Bhoga, 
experience, muqu Apavaiga, emancipation. Arthom, object, Drisyam, 
knowable. 


18. The knowable is of the nature of illumination, activity 
and inertia; it consists of the elements and the powers of sensa¬ 
tion, action and thought; its objects are emancipation and exped¬ 
ience.—69. 


w i wfo ri m : q fttpfi rr: gfr i fofa g fl mmfq 
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qt ffrlT ffa [ gm g f|gg ?t^l»f « WlW i g q ft - 

®cna«Rj?rf% \ tftqmqHfgaf g^q^fa i 
nqRfomvtftiirit ^qwqqrcijprisnf i wkfirftowvto *nfar i 

wm i “sni g *q§ Big g%g q>g f sqq>^ft ?gqq g^g^ifrflft <*g# 

*ft*TPreftf g%$ql g^&q q?f*rpft q>«f gsq s qqf ^frfr *Br i q«n =ar sw; 

q^rsrqt stt qtfojg qqqRj ^qrBrfq s q q f ^ q fr w i ntf 

g^r%q qcfquft gqq araftarit *r % qcq^T vft^fq i g^q gq- 
qro? qft^ifa^^qfercrnft *Bi i qfct wffw mHwHwww i- 
firf^jr g^r wfaprrt gqqs^qrctfqq^rqTj sr B[qcq=*?req qfcftBi 11 K* \\ 

VYASA. 


The nature of fcho knowable is now described:—‘The knowable is 
of the nature of, &c. * The quality of essentiality (Sabtva) is of the nature 
of illumination. Energy (Rajas) is of the nature of activity. Inertia is of 
the nature of inactivity. These c qualities * are capable of being coloured 
more or less by proximity to one another. They are ever evolving. They 
have the characteristics of conjunction and separation. They manifest 
forms by each lending support to the others by proximity. None of these 
loses its distinct power into those of the others, even though each may 
exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon, with the others as subsidiary 
thereto. Tney lake to the lines of different manifestations of power in 
objects of the same or of different classes. When anyone of them is the 
principal factor of any phenomenon, the others show their presence in close 
contact. Their existence as subsidiary energies of the principal factor is 
inferred by their distinct and independent functioning, even though it be 
as subsidiary qualities. Their powers come into manifestation by virtue 
of the objects of the Purusa having to be fulfilled. They bring about, the 
fulfilment by mere proximity, acting in the same way as loadstone. They 
follow along the line of the manifestation of one of them independently of 
any disposing cause. They are called by the name of Pradh&na (primordial 
matter). This is styled the knowable. This it is.that consists of the elements 
and the powers of action, sensation and thought. It evolve as the elements, 
ttye subtle and the gross Prithvt &c. Similarly does it evolve &9 the 
powers of sensation, action and thought, the Bubble and gross auditory and other 
powers. And this evolution is not purposeless, beginning as it does with 
a set pufpose before it. *The object of the " knowable” is of course the 
fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, experience and emancipation. Of these, 
experience consists in obtaining the knowledge of the nature of the desirable 
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and undesirable phenomena of the qualities; which knowledge, however, 
does not.recognize them as only the modifications of the qualities. Emanci¬ 
pation is the ascertainment of the nature of the enjoyer, the Purusa. Beyond 
the knowledge of these two there is no wisdom. And so it has been said 
(by Pafichasikhft, Aphorism VIII, S. B. H., XL. p. 11.)“ And this one, 
however, having come to know the three ‘ qualities * to be the actors and 
the fourth Purusa to be the actionless knower of their action, and knowing 
also the outputs of the qualities, not yet known, that are being presented 
to the Purusa, who is of Jibe same and not yet of the same class with them, 
no longer suspects the existence of any other wisdom. ” 

Well, but how can either experience or emancipation, which being both 
of them the works of the Will-to-be live in the Will-to-be alone, be predicated of 
the* Purusa? As victory and defeat existing in the soldiers are predicated 
of their master, because it is he who enjoys the fruit thereof, so are bondage and 
freedom existing in the-Will-to-be alone predicated of the Purusa, because he is 
the.enjoyer of their fruit. It is of the Will-to-be alone that the bondage exists 
until the object of the Purusa is fulfilled and it is fulfilment of the object that is 
emancipation (Moksa). Similarly have perception, retention, judgment, rejection 
knowledge of realities and the distinction of unrealities their existence fasten¬ 
ed on to the Purusa although they have their existence in the Will-to-be, be r 
cause he is the enjoyer of their fruit. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

The presentation of objectivity in the oase of pain, and that has been described 
before. The author now describes the knowable :—‘The knowable is of the nature of 
illumination, <fcc.’ It is a quantum of essence (sattva) as luminosity that is coloured 
by a quantum of inertia (tamas) as weakness and by a quantum of disturbing energy 
(Rajas) as pain. Similarly may this be illustrated in the oase of existences in whioh 
Rajas, &o. } prevail. It is this that is intended to be said by, 

‘These qualities are capable of being ooloured more or less by proximity to one 
another.’ 

They have the characteristics of conjunction and separation ‘with and from the 
Purusa.’ As it is said in the Veda:—‘One unborn is there who is red, white and - 
black ; she goes on giving birth to many similar children. One unborn Purusa follows 
her enjoying ; auother unborn (Purusa) gives her up, having enjoyed all her enjoy- 

ables.—(Svet&svatara Up. iv. 6.) 

* / 

It is said of them that they manifest forms, by lending support to one another, 
inasmuch as it is thus that the prithivl and other tattvas are evolved. Grant that. 
But inasmuoh as Disturbing Energy (rfijas) and Inertia (t&mas) subserve the quality 
of Essentiality (sattva), when the latter brings about the production of the quiesoent 

notion (S&ntapratyaya), they too are the oauses of the production and must as such 
possess the virtues (that bring about the produotiou). Such being the case* the same 
quiescent notion must be manifest even when the r&jas and thet&mas are the principal 
Hotora as is manifested in the case of the equality of Essentiality being the principal 
factor, and not the disturbed* and forgetful notions. For this reason the author 
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says:—‘None of these loses its distinct power into those of the others even 
though eaoh may resist as the principal factor qf a phenomenon, with others as 
subservient thereto. 7 It may be that R&jas and t&mas exist as subservient faotors when 
the quiescent notion has to be manifested, but their energies are not merged into that 
of the other. The fact that the energies are not merged is to be inferred from the fact of 
the effects thereof not disappearing into each other. Inasmuch as the quiescent, disturbed 
and forgetful effects are found along with the intensified manifestation of the several 
•qualities 7 , not being merged into the others, it is proved that the separate qualities of 
their energies are not destroyed*by conjunction. 

Let that be granted. But if these energies are separate from one another and 
cannot be merged into the others, that it cannot be said of the ‘qualities 7 that they 
can come together with the object of bringing about a single effect. Different energies 
are never found coming together to bring about a single effect. It never happens that 
thread, earth and straw should come together to produce a jar and such other things. 
To this he says in answer:—‘They take to the lines of different manifestations of power 
in objects of the same and of different classes. 7 Although the 'power of forming the 
material cause exists with reference to objects of the same class only and not with res¬ 
pect to others, the power of helping the cause to manifest as a particular effeot does 
certainly exist in objects of different classes also. As to a cloth, straw does not poss¬ 
ess the power of even helping the material oause in the manifestation thereof. It, there¬ 
fore, cannot come together with thread to bring about a cloth. They are spoken of 
as taking to the lines of different energies in objects of the same and different olasses, 
because it is their nature to do so. 

‘ At the time of their being the principal factors 7 :—When a divine body has to be 
generated, the quality of essentiality becomes the principal factor, and the qualities of 
disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (t&mas) are subservient. It is for this reason 
that these qualities show their antecedent closeness at the time of their not being the 
principal factors, i.e. t their modifications tend towards the immediate manifestation of 
the intended effects. 

The words ‘principal factors 7 are intended chiefly to signify thp state of being. 
As in the aphorism of P&nini I. 4. 22. ‘The dual and the singular in case of two and one, 7 
the meaning is that in case of duality and unity, the dual and singular are to be used ; 
for were it not so, the words used would be ‘twos 7 and ‘ones 7 (in the plural number). J 

Well, but the question arises, that in the case of their being the principal faotors 
of any phenomenon it is possible to posit their existence because they are then in 
manifestation ; not so however when they are not in manifestation. What reason 
is then there to suppose that they do exist, when they are not in manifestation 1 For 
this reason he says :—‘Their existence as subservient energies, &o. 7 Even though they 
are not in manifestation, yet their existence as substances subserving the principal 
faotors by helping it to bring about a particular effeot is*inferred by their functioning 
alone, inasmuch as they do not possess the power of discriminating intelligently, the 
one from the -other, and have the oapaoity of # oausing effeot by ooming together. 
They are, therefore thus described. 

Well but granting that the qualities have the power of bringing about the mani¬ 
festation of effects by ooming together, how is it that they do bring about the effeots. 
It is not necessary that whoever has the ppwer must use it also. To show that this 
power does not stop in its aotion of oausing the manifestation of effeots, he says:— 
‘Their powers come into manifestation, by virtue, <fco. 7 The meaning is that the 
‘qualities 7 oease to act only when all the objects of the Puruja have been fulfilled. It 
is only then that they do not produoe effeots. ^ - 
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The question arises that inasmuch as the qualities do not confer any benefit upon 
the Purusa how can it be said that the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa sets 
them into action. For this reason he says''They bring about the fulfilment by 
mere proximity.’ 

But the question arises that virtue and vice being the evident disposing causes 
of the action of the Equalities’ why is it said that their powers oome into manifestation 
by virtue of the objects of .the Purusa having to be fufilled 1 In answer to this he 
says : —‘They follow in tlie line of the manifestation of one of them, <fcc.’ Whichever 
•of the three, whether the Sattva, Rajas or the Tdmas functions as the principal faotor 
to manifest its effects the others follow along its line without the existence of a disposing 
cause in the shape of virtue and vice. The same will be said (in III. 28):— 

“No disposing oause sets the Pr&kritis in motion ; it removes the obstacles only, 
like the husbandman,” 

“These qualities” are called by the name of Pradhfina—this is the construction. 
They are called by the name of Pradhana, derived as the word is from the ^/DHA, ‘to 
maintain,’ meaning those by which the whole world is maintained. This is called ‘the 
knowable.’ 

Having thus described the nature of the qualities, now the author describes 
their effects '‘This it is that consists, &o.’ When it is proved that the effoots exist 
in reality, it is apparent that every thing evolves according to its own nature. Now he 
explains how it is of the nature of the elements and the powers of sensation, <fec. ‘It 
evolves as the elements, <ko.’ Now he introduces the portion of the aphorism. Its 
objects are experience and emancipation. And this evolution is not purposeless, inas¬ 
much as it sets in with a fixed purpose before it. 

The author explains experience (bhoga):—‘Of these, experience, <fcc.’ Pleasure and 
pain are the phenomena of the Will-to-be which is of the nature of the three qualities. 
It is the Will-to-be that modifies as these. Experience, however, does not consist in 
determining their nature as qualities. For this reason he says :—‘Which knowledge, 
however, does not recognize them as only modifications of the qualities.’ This has 
often been disoussed. 

The author explains emancipation. ‘The ascertainment of the nature of the 
enjoyer.’ The radioal meaning is that by which it is separated from something (Apa 
vfij, varga). 

Now he explains the non-existence of any other purpose:—‘ Beyond the knowledge 
of these two there is no other wisdom. And so it has been said by Pafichasikh&:—‘And 
this one however, <fco.’ 

The question now arises that experience and emancipation being both the modi¬ 
fications of the Will-to-be and as such having their being in tbe Will-to-be, how is it 
that they are predio&ted of the Purusa, who is not their cause and in whom they do 
not live! For this reasons he says:—“Well but how can either, &o.” It has been 
said that the Purusa is the enjoyer, and the subjeot will be disoussed further besides. 
In reality, however, it is by the Will-to-be alone that the object of the Purusa is 
fulfilled. It is by this description of the nature of the relationship of the Purusa to 
experience and emancipation* that the nature of the relationship of the Purusa to 
perception, &<x, should also be known. But of these perception is tbe knowledge of 
ah object suoh as it Is. The memory thereof is retention. Judgment oonsists in dis¬ 
covering tbe particular differential of the precepts. Rejection means the removal by 
reasoning of the untrue foots that have entered the mind. The knowledge of realities 
consists in ooming to a conclusion by judgment and rejection. The knowledge of the 
realities is the distinguishing of the unrealities. ~694 
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S&tra 19, 

tth fa w u 

ftjK Vifiesa, specialised. wfMw Avisesa, unspecialised. ftqpnw Lihga- 
m&tra, undifferentiated phenomenal, wtfwytfw Ali ngani, and the noumenal. 
JUT Guna, of the qualities, uwfflh ParvAni, stages. 

19. Tho Specialized, tlie Unspecialized, tlie Undifferentiated 
phenomenal and the noumenal are the stages of “ the quali* 
ties.”—70. 

yt fa yify i yywTSjmm*gg^v»3*ryt »jyrfy 

mrypgTyfydwHjjT fy^m: i ym srjycyyy^fifitfynijTfa syftfaunter i yn^- 
mtejmym^qwfy sCTrfefmtej i yeEfytf mr: *ryNfir?yy ftwy iwa<uw- 
fy$N*y f^nd^rr; i gj^Rifrr wtyjgeft fMNyfcgrsr: i yyfyspn: ?ram *r*yy- 
mrs' ytpriyony* ^yygyry* gn-rymry* m^RiTur' i y* f frflraa«H y- 
mvifaftyrs i ^p^T^^ts%r?rwnr *fy i tl sremrry- 
FTTc?R> y^y; yyfyj&<T<TfouTms i ywTOrfedw«rt faymy* y%r 
httuthT y5??mygyy*my fysfsflngryiyyfgy 1 
yftywy wfww v <r g qi ? n «w<W Fr ymfm^yrcret 
yfytf «yr*f ymftry far i <w ry: yfajjnft fasrerroy y rfe if yfcim y 

*fy i srfafTm-myT y s^^T«fr ygyffavry*«iiyrai$ smrolrtr yy- 

i yy*yf? gyynfywrcy ymftfy i yrerf jpyp fe^fyfarmWfoft j 
^nrujjT yrysmfydytejwryt gym*fyT yyfy i m3 
H^ftcufffcunpUPT^ i jjqrcg y aw«w4 %gtenrTO^ i 

yymsy i ym ^yy^t yfecrfy i totr^ i yyts^y my tfy i mnfty 
mugrerey yfatrti y ^Eyyqstyrfyfy i mr: mnfaftfamyyfaf^y awmif 
yy yctf^s* fyfyyy?* usinyf^h i ym yyfydyr fanny" sfam fafryyifr 
yfogmyfamn^ i ym ^yfyflqg »i?tfgjuntej tfmnfy fyfa*m$iy«fo 
wWUSsitW^. 1 

3 yf 3 y*fayrciry*m yfogwr syremfy«n 3 n «11 

yyAsa. 

This it composed for the purpose of ascertaining the differences of nature 
shown bjr ‘the qualities’ which constitute the ‘knowable.’ The Specialized, tins 
UnSpeei&lized, the Undifferentiated Phenomenal aiid tlie Nouihenal are {&« 
stages of ‘ the qualities/ 

Here the elements known As Ak&sa (ether), Vfiyu (Invisible g&s), i&jii 
(Steamfer visible gas);' Apas (liquid) and F^ltihvi (sblidl ate the spiciAlll&d 
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modifications of the unspecialized soniferous, tangiferous, lumniferous, gusti- 
ferous and odoriferous measuies thereof vthe tanm&tras, the subtle elements). 


Similarly are the powers of sensation (hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell), 
the powers of action (speech, grasp, position, execution and generation), the 
eleventh Manus,' which has all these as its sphere, the specialized modification 
of the unspecialized modification of the principle of egoism. Thus sixteen-fold 
i3 the specialized modifications of the qualities. Six are the unspecialized 
modifications and these are soniferous, the tangiferous, the lumniferous, the 
gustiferous and the odoriferous ‘ultimates* the fcanm&tras. These five unspeci¬ 
alized modifications, the soniferous and the others, possess respectively one, two, 
three, four and five of the qualities of sound, &c. The sixth unspccializcd 
modification is the Pure Egoism. 

These six are the unspecialized modifications of Pure Be-ness, the Great 
Principle, the MahA Atm A. This Great Reality is the Undifferentiated 
Phenomenal .Stage beyond the Unspecialized. In the Great Principle of Pure 
Be -ness do these live and grow up to their highest capacity. On involution 
they pass back into that state of Pure Be-ness, the great principle ; and thence 
they pass into the state which neither IS, nor yet IS NOT, that in which it 
exists and yet doe3 not ; that which is Real, the Unmanifested, the background 
of all. This is their undifferentiated phenomenal modification ; and that which 
neither IS nor yet IS NOT, is the noumenal modification. The objects of the 
PurUsa are no cause of the noumenal state. That is to say, the fulfilment of 
the objects of the Purusa does notact as the cause of manifestation with refe¬ 
rence to the noumenal state, in the beginning. The fulfilment of the objects 
of the Purusa is not, therefore, the reason of the existence of the cause. For 
the reason that it is not brought into existence by the Purusa’s objects it is 
said to be eternal. As to the three specialized states, the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Purusa becomes the cause of their manifestation in the beginning. 
And because the objects of the Purusa become the cause of their manifestation 
they are said to be non-eternal. The 'qualities/ however, follow up all these 
characteristics. They are, therefore, neither born nor disappear at each stage. 
Tbey only appear as it were possessed of the characteristics of birth and death, 
because their individual phenomena in which they of course are present, are 
possessed of the characteristics of dissolution and birth with reference to their 
past and present, &c. As (when we say) "Devadatta has become poor/* Why ? 
Because all his cattle are dead. The death of bis oattle has caused.his 
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poverty and nob the derannbion of his own sub3tance. This is an analogous 
conception. 

The Undifferentiated phenomenal (Linga is the next after the Noumenal 
(Alinga'. It exists therein as the same substance, and is distinguished from 
that, because the law of the order of appearance is invisible. 

Similarly, the six uqspecialised modifications have their being in the 
undifferentiated phenomenal and are distinguished from that by the older of 
evolution being inviolable. 

Similarly are the elements and power of sensation having their being in 
these unspecialized modifications, distinguished from them. And it has been 
said before that there is no other tattva appearing in succession after the 
specialized modifications. Their modifications consist of the characteristic 
(dharma), the secondary quality (laksana), and condition (avasthft, accident). 
They will be described (in III. 13) 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

It is for assertaining the different modifications of the ‘qualities’ that go to make 
up the knowablo that this (Sutra) is composed:— 

“Thespecialized, the unspeoializod, the undifferentiated phenomenal and the nou¬ 
menal are the stages of qualities. 

“The specialized :—The unspecialized modifications are those that are free from 
the specialities which may be described as the quiscent, the disturbed and the forget¬ 
ful. The specialized modifications are their outcomes only. They do not evolve fur¬ 
ther tatvas. 

He describes them:—“Hero the elements found, Ac.” They are enumerated- 
here in the order of their manifestation. 

The powers of sensation and thought are the specialized modifications of the un¬ 
specialized principle of egoism, with the quality of essentiality (sattva) as the princi¬ 
pal faotor. The powers of action are the modifications of the R&jasio form of that 
principle. The Manas is of tho nature of both and should be considered as possessing 
both of these as the principal factors. Here the five tanmatr&s are the effeots of the 
Will-to-be (buddhi), because they are the unspeoialized modifications, just like the 
principle of egoism. Non-specialization consists in being the cause qf further modi¬ 
fications. 

Having enumerated the tanm&tras and the principle of egoism as the unspecia¬ 
lized modifications, now he enumerates the specialized:—‘This is the sixteenfold, Ac;* 
Then he enumerates the unspeoialized“ Six, etc ” Next he illustrates by putting 
them together:—“And these are, Ao.” The latter is in each oase qualified by the* 
former. The ‘smell vibration’ has by nature five secondary qualities. The taste vib¬ 
ration has by nature four ; the lumniferous three, the tangiferous two, and the s6ni : 
ferous has but one secondary quality, namely, the sound. 

Well of what are these six modifications or effects 1 He says:—‘They are the* 
modifioations of PURE BE-NESS.’ That which is oapable of fulfilling the objeote of 
the Purusa IS. Its state is signified by BE-NESS. Pure means limited by that alone. 
This is the Great Principle, the Mahattattva. The meaning is that whatever of 
work is there for fulfilling the objeots of the Puru?a, whether it appears in the shape 
of the enjoyablesof sound, Ac., or in the shape of the discrimination of the distinction 
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betweap the Purusa and Sattva (consciousness and the Essence of Objective matter), 
ail has its end in the shape of the discrimination of the distinction between the Purusa 
and Sattva (consciousness and the Essence of Objective matte A r), all has its end in the 
Great Principle of the Will-to-be. This is described as the Atma, with the object of 
denying its smallness by showing*that it constitutes the very nature, the very being 
olall modifications. This is the first modification of the Prakriti. It is a real modifica¬ 
tion, not a mere unfoldment thereof. 

“ Beyond the undifferentiated ” means divided off from it in time with reference 
to the other objects which are nearer to it in time, t. e., the unspecialized This is the 
Maha^tattva, the Great Principle of the undifferentiated Phenomenal. In that Great 
Principle of Pure Be-ness lives the determining energy of all further phenomenal modi¬ 
fications, that is the unspeoialized phenomena, because it is proved that they possess 
tl^o capacity of effecting tho fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, possessed as they 
are 91 real existence. There they grow to their highest capacity of growth, i % e., reach 
that state. As to the modifications in succession of the specialized modifications of 
the unspeoialized ones, these further modifications are characteristic secondary quality 
q^id condition. This is the end of their growth, t. a, of their further modifications. 

Having thus described the order of evolution, now he describes the order of in¬ 
volution. Involution means passing into latency into the antecedent modification, the 
determining oause of its existence, its Atma (self). The Unspeoialized modifications in¬ 
to which the Specialized ones have already become latent, pass back in their turn into 
the Pure Be ness, the Great Mahattattva. Thence the Unspeoialized modifications along 
With their Mahat modification pass back into the Unmauifested. It is called Alinga, 
the Nou*menal, beoause beyond this do the phenomena pass into latency. This is the 
fined state of latency of the phenomenal world, “That which neither IS nor yet IS 
NOT' is a description of this state. Its existence consists in its possessing the capacity 
of effecting: the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa. Non-existence means want of 
oq^oity to be taken into account, to force itself upon attention. It is so described, as, 
beiug beyond both those statos of existence. This is the meaning. The state of the equi¬ 
poise of the three qualities of Essence, Inertia, and Energy is nowhere of use in fulfil¬ 
ling the objects of the Purum. It, therefore, does not exist as such. On the other 
hand, it does not admit of being rejected as non-existent, like the lotus of the sky. 
It is, therefore, not non-existent. 

Grant that. But the principles of Mahat, <fco , exist as such in the state of the 
unmanifested also, because nothing that exists can be destroyed ; and if it is destroyed 
it cannot be born again, because nothing that does not exist can be born. It follows, 
therefore, that the principles of Mahat, <feo., existing in the state of the unmanifested, 
thAt state also can effect the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa. How then can it 
be said that the unmanifested is not possessed of existence 1 For this reason he says:—- 
‘That in whioh it exists and yet does not exist.’ This means that the cause exists in 
that state but not the effect as such. Although the effect exists in the cause in posse t 
yet, it is incapable of performing its function of fulfilling the object of the purusa. 
It fsj therefore, said to be non existent as such. 

Further he says that this cause is not of the nature of a hare’s horn i-^That 
which is real (not asat, non-existent).” It is beyond the state of non-existence, that 
is, of the existence of the effeot only ns suoh. If it were like that, then it would be 
liMathe lotus of the sky and no effeot would follow from that. 

Having described what takes place in the case of every manifestation, now he 
summarises:—**This is. their undifferentiated, <fcc. ‘This’ refers to what has gone im¬ 
mediately, before. The states of existence from the undifferentiated Phenomenal down¬ 
wards are impermanent, beoause they have been brought into manifestation by virtue 
of the objects of the Purusa having to be fulfilled. The noumenon, however, is per¬ 
manent, beoause it has not been brought into being by the objeots of the Purusa. The 
adthor describes the cause‘The objeots of the Purum are no cause, <feo.’ 
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How is it, however, that the objects of the Purusa are no cause 7 He say$ :-»? 
‘That is to say, &c\ By using the words, ‘does not aot as the cause/ he indicates, the 
knowledge of the nature of the principle under discussion. This is the,meaning. The 
fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa may be understood to be the cause wHU 
reference to the noumenal state, if that state bring about the enjoyment of sound, <fco., 
or manifest the discrimination of the distinction between consciousness and Objective 
Existence. If, however, it did that there would be no equipoise. For this reason the 
objects of the Purusa aro not understood to be the cause of the noumenal state. 
Henoe the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa is not the oauae of the noumenal 
state. This he summarizes :—‘For the reason that it is not brought into existence, 4cq.’ 
The word 1TI in the text means, ‘for the reason that.* He describes non-eternity:— 
“As the three states, ue., undifferentiated phenomenal, the uncpecialized and the, 
specialized.” 

Having described the nature of the stages, now he describes the nature of the 
qualities-’:—‘The qualities, however, <ko.’ Then he gives an illustration :—‘As for 
example, Devadatta becomes poor.’ 

The meaning is that when the entirely different phenomena of the rise, increase 
and decrease of his bovine wealth cause the rise and fall of Devadatta to be inferred, 
what need then be said of the appearance and disappearance of individual phenomena 
which although different from the “qualified” themselves, are yet of their very nature 
and not altogether different from them. 

The question now is whether the order of manifestation is alterable. The 
answer is, ‘It is not.’ ‘The undifferentiated phenomenal is the next after, <fco.’ The 
seeds of Nyagrodha are not certainly capable of putting forth at once the full-grown, 
thickly-set tree of Nyagrodha capable of protecting from the fierce heat of the suu 
with the thick setting of its leaves, twigs, branches and body. The tree comes out, 
only gradually in the ordered appearance of shoots, leaves, body and branches 1 brought 
about by contact with earth, water and heat. Hero too must, therefore, be established 
an order of appearance proved to exist both by reason and authority. 

flow have the elements and the powers of sensation and action their origin in 
the unspeoialized modifications 7 It has been said before in the Commentary to this 
very aphorism. 

Now he says why the further modification of the specialized modifications into 
other principles has not been spoken of. ‘Thero is no other appearance in succession? 
after, <fcc.’ Are the specialized modifications then quite unchangeable 7 If so, they 
must be permanent. For this reason he says:—‘Their modifications consist of the 
characteristic, <ko.’—70. 

SCitra. 20. 

5TP spits,Pi Hwngw: « 

SIT Dras^A, the seer, igfioiTHr: Dfisi-mAbrah, consciousness only, xjg* 
Suddhak, pure. Api, even though, JTcuq* Pratyaya, by imitation, ugrnw 

Anapasyah, cognizing ideas. 

20. The seer is consciousness only ; even though pure, he? 
cognizes ideas by imitation.—71. 
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m?rcrat sf^msfafsreT ffc *R 3 %fc*n^Hi?f 11 Roil 

vyAsa. 

The knowable has been described. Discussion is now begun with the 
object of describing and ascertaining the nature of the seer (kuower). ‘The 
Beer is consciousness only : even though pure, he cognizes ideas by imitation.’ 

‘Consciousness only’ : This means that he is nothing other than the power 
of becoming conscious ; that is to say, he is not touched by the qualities. This 
Purusa cognizes the Will-to-be by reflex action. He is neither quite similar 
nor quite dissimilar to the Will-to-be (buddhi). ‘He is not quite similar.’ 
Why ? The Will-to-be having for its sphere of action objects known, and not 
yet known, is of course changeful. The changefulness is shown by its objects, 
such as the cow and the jar, &c., being both known and unknown. The fact, 
however, that the sphere of consciousness is always the Known, renders it 
plain that consciousness is not changeful. How ? It never happens that 
the Will-to-know becomes the sphere of consciousness both when it takes in 
some notion and when it does not. Hence it is proved that the Known is 
always the sphere of the Purusa. Thence the unchangeability of the Purusa 
is Bhown. Further the Will-to-be exists to fulfil another’s object, bringing as 
it does more than one phenomenon together into itself, for the purpose of 
presenting them to the Purusa. The Purusa, however, has his own object 
before it. 

Besides the Will-to-be is the underlying determinative energy of all 
objective phenomena, and is as such of the nature of the qualities. It is there¬ 
fore, non-intelligent. The Purusa, however, is the seer of the qualities by 
proximity. For these reasons he is not similar, 

Well then'let him be dissimilar. To meet this he says :—‘He is not 
quite dissimilar.’ Why ? Even though pure, he sees the ideas after they 
have come into the mind.’ Inasmuch as the Purusa cognizes the ideas as the 
Will-to-be seized of consciousness is ttansformed into them, he appears by 
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the act of cognition to be ns it were the very self of the Will-to-be, although 
in reality he is nob so. As it has been said:—‘The power of the enjoyer ia 
certainly unchangeable, and it'does nob run after every object. In connection 
with a changeful object it looks as it were being transferred to every object, 
and imitates its modifications.* (Paftchasikh&, Aphorism IX, S. B. H., 
XI. p: 12 ). 

And when that modification of the Will-to-be assumes the form of cons¬ 
ciousness by which it is coloured, it imitates it and looks as if it were a mani¬ 
festation of consciousness unqualified by the modifications of the Will-to-be. 
It is accordingly so spoken of. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The knowable has been described; the discussion for the ascertainment of the 
nature of the seer is now begun:—‘The seer is consciousness alone; even though pure, 
he cognizes ideas by imitation. * He explains it:—‘Consciousness alone, not touched 
by modifying characteristics. 1 By this the objeob of using the word only or alone is 
shown. 

Well, if it be so, if the power of the seer be free from all the attributes of sound, 
<fco., they would not be known. Nothing that is not touched by the aot of seeing, oan 
be knowable. For thi3 reason he says:—‘That Purusa, <fcc.* The passing of the 
reflection of the Purina into the mirror of the Will-to be is the knowing of the Will- 
to*be by the Purina by reflex action. It is thus that s<*und and touch, <fec., are kifown 
by the Will-to-be which has received into itself the reflection of the Purusa. And it 
is thus that they become the knowable. 

Well, if this be so, why should not consciousness and the Will-to-be be consider¬ 
ed to he really one in nature! What is the use of this reflection of the Purusa into 
the Will-to-be! For this reason he says:—‘He is not similar to the Will-to-be/ In¬ 
asmuch as in the case of dissimilarity it would be difficult to account for reflection, 
it is further taid :—‘Nor is he quite dissimilar/ Of these he denies similarity : —* He 
is not quite similar, <fcc.* Then he asks the question Why! , He gives the answer 
with grounds:—‘The Will to be having for the sphere of its action, <feo/ Inasmuch 
as the Will-to-be is changeful it is dissimilar. When it assumes the shapes of sound, 
<ko., then its sphere becomes instinot with sound, <ko., and thus becomes known. If it 
has not taken up the forms of sound, &c/ then they remain unknown. Hence the 
Will-to be which takes up the forms of sounds, <kc., only sometimes is ohangeful. And 
the statement is so made:—‘The Will-to-be is changeful because it is the sphere of 
both <)he known and the yet unknown, like the sense of hearing, <fcc/ 

As to the dissimilarity of the Puru*a with the Will-to-be, it is proved by the op¬ 
posite reasoning:—‘The faot, however, that the sphere of consciousness is always the 
known, (fco/ 

Well, but if the knhwn is always the sphere of the Purusa, then he can never be 
absolutely free (kevail.) With this in view he puts the question:—‘Howl* The 
answer is:—‘It never happens that the Will-to-be become, &c/ 

Inasmuoh as it is possible that in the state of the restraint of mental faoulties, 
the Will-to-be and the absence of aotual cognition mightco-exist it is said with the 
object of indicating contrariety:—‘ because the sphere of consciousness both when 
<fcc/ * 

The first oopulative signifies that the Will-to-be must be the sphere and the 
other shows the contrary state. The statement of the reasoning will stand thus:— 
the Purina never changes, beoause he is the constant factor in the phenomena * of 
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knowledge, in the outgoing mental state and the Btate of the Cognitive tranoe. That 
which is changeful oannot be the constant factor in the phenomena of knowledge, as 
the power of hearing, <fcc. This inference is by the cannon of difference. 

He mentions another contrary characteristic also:—‘The Will-to-be fulfilling as 
it does the objects of the Purusa by means of the residua of the afflictions and actions 
knd the objects and powers of sensation, &o. t coming together into it, exists for the 
purpose of another/ The statement of the reasonipg is thus:—The Will-to-be exists 
fpr the purpose of another, beoause its work is fulfilled by bringing together into it¬ 
self various objects such as beds, seats and toilet powders, <fco. 

He says that the Purusa is not like that:—‘The Purusa, however, has its own 
objeot before it/ All is made for the Purusa. The Purusa is not designed for any 
other. This is the meaning. 

He states another contrary characteristic:—‘Because the Will-to-be is the under¬ 
lying characteristic, <fco/ The Will-to-be determines the nature of all objects, as it is 
being transformed into their respective forms. Further, all these are the modifica¬ 
tions of the three qualities of Essence, Energy and Inertia. For this reason the Will- 
to-be it proved to possess the three qualities by nature. He says that ‘ the Purusa is 
not such/ The Purusa, however, is the seer, <to/ The meaning is that he sees by 
reflection into it, not by being transformed into the forms of the objects (like the Will- 
to-be). He summarizes:—‘For these reasons, &c.* The result of the reasoning being 
that hO must be dissimilar, it is added that he is not altogether dissimilar. Whyl 
Because (having been reflected into the mind) he sees the ideas by imitating the 
modifications of the Will-to-be. The way in which this happens, has been described 
in the aphorism: “Identification with modifications elsewhere.”—I. 4. 

So also has it been said by Paftoha<ukha:—‘The power of A the knower is oertain- 
ly Unchangeable/ The power of the knower means the self (Atmfi.) And although 
lot this very reason it does not in reality change with the modifications of the Will-to- 
be* it as it were follows the modifications of the Will-te4>0$ resting as it does in each 
object that comes into the changeful mind. 

The question arises, How is it that it looks as it were running after every-object, 
although it, as a matter of faot, does not do so. Further how does it follow the modi¬ 
fications of the mind, when it does not modify itself? For this reason he says:—‘In- 
aStniioh as the Purusa cognizes, <fco. * 

“Seized of consciousness”:—This means having been coloured by contiguity. 
Whatever form the Will-to-be is transformed into, is as such coloured by conscious¬ 
ness. The Will-to-be is said to be ‘seized of consciousness * when each transformation 
of it is as suoh colouted by consciousness. This is the meaning. Although the tnoon 
is not as a matter of fact transferred into pure water, yet inasmuch as its reflection 
pa&ess into water, it is as it were transferred into it. So also, the power of conscious¬ 
ness, although not actually transferred into the Buddhi, yet it is, as it were, trans¬ 
ferred into it, because it is reflected into it. By that fact consciousness becomes, as it 
vftite, of the very nature of the Will to-be. It accordingly follows the modifications 
of the Will-to-be. This explains the words ‘by imitation*. It is said it cognizes by 
imitation as it cognizes by following the modifications of the Will-to-be.—71. 

Sfitra 21. 

tjsr fsctrerom u n 

n% Tadl, his. *rth Arthah, purpose. ?Tadarthah, for his purpose. 
Dfiajitsya, of the knoW&ble. wiwi Atmft, being, existence. 
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21. For his purpose only is the being of the ‘knofr- 
able.’—72. 

5W% I I ffcmi g SI%SISSn<*flR 

wtnpwnHcTRt $<rmi 35^ * %fk 1 stto: srmt * 3 

f^snRfer irui 

VYiSA. 

The knowable comes out as the object of the Purusa appearing as an act 
of consciousness. For his purpose only, therefore, is the being of the knowable. 
The meaning is that it possesses the nature it does, for that purpose. Its 
nature, however, depending as it does upon another for its existence as such, 
is not cognized by the Purusa when the objects of achieving the purposes of 
enjoyment and emancipation are over. This would seem bo imply that it is 
destroyed, because what constitutes its vory being is thus done away with. 
But it is not destroyed. r - '* 

VACHASPATI S GLOSS. 

Having described the nature of the kuower and the knowable, now he says that 
the knowable exists for the knower, showing as this does in part the relationship 
existing between the two, the relation, that is to say, of the lord to hie possessions. I 
‘For this purpose only is the being of the knowable.’ He explains it :—‘The knowable 
comes out as the object of, 1 . e being enjoyable by the enjoyer, the Puru a, appearing 
as an act of consciousness.’ For this reason the existence of the knowable is. for his 
purpose only, i.e. f for the purpose of the knower alone, and not for the purpose of the . 
knowable. '' '• 

(The word translated here as the being is in the original Atmfi,, the self. 
Hence arises the question, How can the self exist for the self ?) For this reason he 
says :—Possesses the nature it does for that purpose. This is the meaning :—The 
knowable being of the very nature of pleasure and pain, is the enjoyable. Pleasure*^ 
and pain which consist in being of the same class with the then prevailing mental 
habit, are in reality put up as such for his purpose only. The objects also such as 
sound, &c., cause pleasure and pain only because they also are of the nature of the 
knowable. Aud it is not themselves that are to be pleased or pained, because in that- 
ease these modifications would act as oontrary to themselves. By the canon of residues, 
therefore, the power of consciousness only can be opposed or favoured. Therefore the 
being of the knowable is for the purpose of the Puru5a only and not for the purpose 
of the knowable itself. 

It is because the being of the knowable is for the purpose of the Puru3a and not 
for the purpose of the knowable itself, that its nature aots to that purpose until that 
purpose of the Purusa is achieved ; and oeases to aot when that purpose has been 
achieved. For this reason he says :—‘Its nature, however, &o.’ In itself the know- 
able is unintelligent. It is ensouled by another, by eonsciousness whieh is the nature 
of the self. “Ensouled by consciousness’* means that its nature as suoh is informed 
thereby. When enjoyment and emancipation have been aohieved, it is rvo longer seen 
by the Purusa. Enjoyment is the experience of sound, &o., as pleasure and pain, &o. 
Emancipation is the direct knowledge of the distinction between the ,Purusa and 
Objective Existence (Safctva). The Will-to be is unintelligent and by itself does not 
kfeow either. It is only by the reflection, of the Purusa into itself that it does w... 
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Tho enjoyment and fcbe direct knowledge of the distinct nature of the Purusa and 
Objective Existence, belong therefore to the Purum Himself. Thus when the enjoy¬ 
ment and emancipation of the Purusa have been achieved, the purpose of the existence 
of the knowable no longer remains. The enjoyment and emancipation have no longer 
to be achieved. Henoe it has been said :—‘When the objeot of achieving enjoyment 
and emancipation has been achieved, &c.’ 

In this connection he raises a doubt:—‘It would follow, &e.’ and refutes it i— 
*But it is not destroyed.*—72. 

Sfttra 22. 


urn n ^ n 

|RTnT 9 Kyita-artham, whose objects have been achieved, nffr Prati, to 
him. Nrtsjam, destroyed, wfa Api, although, Anas^am, not 

destroyed, Tad, from that, ufu Anya, to others. tTTMHUJcUiN S&dh&rapatv&t, 
being common, owing to commonness. 

22. Although destroyed in relation to him whose objects 
have been achieved, it is not destroyed, being common to 
others. 


nftr frntf nrrcmcq-iT^' 1srfa 

a - '?! §r$: sp^fqr^^crrarnT^' 


vyAsa. 

Why is it nob dostroyed? “Although destroyed in relation to him 
whose objeots have been achieved, it is nob destroyed, being common to 
others” than him. Even though destroyed, i. e., passed into annihilation, in 
relation to one Purusa, whose objects have been achieved, it is not destroyed 
inTeality, because it- is common to other Purums beside him. Although it is 
destroyed to the Purusa who has attained wisdom, it is not destroyed in rela¬ 
tion to ftMMa* who have not attained wisdom, a3 it has not done its duty by 
them yet. It is, therefore, still related to them, as an object of the act of con¬ 
sciousness, and is as such of course, ensouled by them into form. 

This further explains the eternal conjunction of the in destructible 
energies of the knower and the knowable. As has been said:—The charac¬ 
terised being eternally conjoined, there is eternal conjunction of mere obferae- 
terietioe aka. 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 


Bat becoming altogether unperGeivable as it does, how Is it that ft is not dee 
trtyed 1 Forestalling this objeotion, he asks the question, ‘Why is it not destroyticPI 
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and answers by the aphorism :—Although destroyed in relation to him whose objeots 
have been aohieved, <fco/ The Purusa whose objeots have been aohieved, is so spoken 
of here. Even though destroyed in relation to him, it, the knowable, is not really 
destroyed, because it is common to all the other Purusas, whether they be the wise 
ones or the unwise ones. He explains :—‘Even though destroyed, m relation. &a’ 
Destruction means disappearance. The knowable, however, is not destroyed, being 
common to all the other Purusas. Consciousness is the nature of the self whiob is 
beyond the knowable. It is by that, that the knowable is ensouled. That is known 

in the Sruti, Smriti, Pur&na* and Itihdsa as the Unmanifested, One without parts, no 
dependent upon anything else, pervading, eternal, possessing the energy of all the 
effects in the world. It does not beoome the objeot of knowledge to the wise man the 
aot being contrary to his nature. It is, however, seen by the unwise, and is not 
therefore non existent. Colour is not seen by the blind man ; it does not, therefore, 
cease to exist, being visible to a man with eyes. Further, there is not one Puru^a 
only like the Prakriti. That there are more Purusas than one is proved by differences 
of life, death, pleasure and pain and evolution and emancipation. As to tho Veditf- 
texts which speak of the unity of the Purusas, they are contrary to other authorita* 
tive knowledge ; they also can somehow be reconciled by the absence of difference of 
time and place and by devotion. Further, the Vedic texts themselves lay down dearly 
that the Prapkiti is one and that the Purusas are Vnany. Thus the text “One 
unborn is there who is red, black and white ; she goes one giving birth to many 
children. One unborn Purusa follows her enjoying ; another unborn Purusas gives 
her up, having enjoyables.”—(Svetasvatra Upanisad IV. 5). The aphorism under 
discussion explains only the meaning of this text. 

Inasmuch as the knowable, although destroyed in relation to one exists in rdft* 
tion to another Purusa, the powers of seeing (consciousness) and being seen (the know- 
able) are permanent, and the eternity of their conjunction is hereby explained. The 
author states the concurrence of the Agamis with this position :—‘As it has been 
said/ The ‘characterized,' i e , the qualities are in eternal conjunction with the selves 
(the Atmfis). Hence their conjunction with the characteristics, i. *., the phenomenal 
state of Mahat, <fcc., is also eternal. Although the conjunction of the Mahat, <fco, with 
each one of the Purusas has an end, notwithstanding its having had no beginning, yet, 
the conjunction of all of them with the Mahat, <kc., has no end, as these are common 
to all. It is for this reason that the words used are ‘characteristics only/ The 
author shows the generio qualities pervading all the phenomena of that class by using 
the word “only.” It is for this reason that although the oonjunotion of on$ Purusa 
with one manifestation of the prinoiple of Mahat has oeased to exist, the conjunction 
of another Purusa with another manifestation of the Mahat has not become a thing of 
the past. It has, therefore, been spoken of as ever-present (Nitya).*—73. 1 

S&tra 23* 

W-Sva, of being owned. Wlftf Sv&mi of owning, "irwwh Saktyolj, of the 
powers of both. 5 TC*r-Svar 6 pa, of the natures, srowffc* Upalabdhi, tho recogni¬ 
tion. Hetuhi, that brings about. 9*fbTJ Samyogah, conjunction. ^ 

23. Conjunction is that which brings about the recognition 
of the natures of the power of owning and the capacity of being 
owned.—74, 
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d*jR^IMmfisTfa?^k SRg<fr 1 W^snf^RJ^TJ 
:*frR* 13^ swtrft ^sr tfgTB^jRTR^Rif 
^ vftn: 1 *n g 3^: ^^Tpr^rfer: ^rs«T^tf ^RTRfercrRt *&R ffw 1 
f^prck 1 T& Bf q d fc w afi»OT(N^N 1 

rr ^k ^r^wriwr^^RT^ s^wrnr: *r 1 *tt% w?«r- 

%rtth ^k frpr &T 5 *R>rc^g«g.i f^^JT^k *tr 
fkg^nrf^R: ?rr|rft^f OTfinft g$ferarorcr srerRfewpn- 

gwi*: <Rfar*sr^ f%snr& ^r ^Ntor: fwfsrrng^Rmmf^raT ssrfcrersr 
srsfH^r ii^RR^TR%^nL 1 % %rfmr^rr^^ =n1%fft?fifTTfiT®*T- 
fa>: 1 *r avRf %r?q^ ^jtr fswrasri^sn^sRTsf ftic^ \ am »raR 
^fm*f f^RKftrRc^ararisf *?n^ 1 goppcn ff%: snrRiRSRi* 
RF*TOT I ^>W!IRT^Rk q>fe<T^r T-mRS^*^: I T^VlTr^ 

•SRR^IRT^RRRf Sr^f%frfcT 3 J& | *R^ 3 ntlVRW«fj STRSf^J 3 ^< 7 t *r 
Wf?t jr^*t cT^r si stsrct s?g*R**TPR^k wf ?ct% 1 

<re i prsev ^Rrgrnrfa grorcrarrita* qgfc grc*rof&«r ¥Rfar 1 am go** 
*nRRg?wfqr sptow^t* gsrojf^^rc^ff^rrcr^ 1 gqk •wwrvrf- 
»rf*?% %kr^r^r% 1 ***&$■ ^RR<rr ftsrsqT: i <r 
strjt gsjjRt TT^ist ^rrarr^^Tj 11 ^ n 

VYA^A. 


This aphorism was composed for the purpose of the explaining I he nature 
of conjunction. ‘Conjunction is that wlrch brings about the recognition of 
c the natures of the power of owning and the capacity of being owned/ The 
Purusa is the owner. * The knowable 9 is whatever is owned. The former is 
conjoined to the latter for the purpose of knowing. The cognition of the 
knowable which follows from the conjunction is enjoyment. The knowledge, 
however, of the nature of tho knower is emancipation. Conjunction, there¬ 
fore, ends .when it has caused knowledge. Knowledge is, therefore, called 
the cause of separation. Knowledge is the contradictory of ignorance. 
Therefore, ignorance is said to be the reason for conjunction. Here knowledge 
is not the cause of freedom (Moksa); because the absence of Ignorance itself, 
meaning'as it does the absence of bondage, is freedom (Moksa). When know¬ 
ledge comes into existence, ignorance which is cause of bondage disappears, 
and with it the bondage which is caused thereby. It is for this reason that 
knowlelge, the seeing of the nature of things, is said to be the cause of Kaivalya 
(absolute independence, standing alone.) 


And now what is this Ignorance fadarsan), this absence of knowledge? 
Is it a function of the qualities? Or is it the non-reproduction of the mind 
which after having shown all the objects to the Purusa has become latent? 
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-That there should be absence of knowledge notwithstanding the presence of the 
knowable or the thing owned, is also unreasonable. Is it again the purposeful* 
ness of the qualities? Or, is it Nescience which has passed into the state of 
latency with its own appropriate mental state, and has become the seed which 
produces the mind appropriate to its own manifestation ? Is it again the 
manifestation of the potency of motion, on the potency of rest having expend¬ 
ed itself. It has been said on this subject,, that the Pradh&na, the material 
cause of all manifestation, would become what it is not, if it tended only to 
rest, because in that case there would not be any manifestation into 
phenomena; nor would it be what it is, if it were to remain in constant 
motion, because in that case, the phenomena would become eternal and never 
disappear. It is only when ic tends to both these states, that it can be called 
the Pradhana (the cause of manifestation) nob otherwise. The same considera¬ 
tions apply to any other causes that might be imagined. 

Some say that Ignorance (adarsana) is nothing but the power which 
manifests as knowing (darasana). As the texb says, ‘The activity of the 
Pradh&na is for the sake of showing herself.* 

Others says that Ignorance (adarsana) is the characterising of both the 
knower (Purusa) and the knowable, because the Purusa possesses only the 
power of knowing all that may be known, but does not know, before the 
setting in of manifestation; and the knowable possess only the capacity of 
causing all effects, but is nob known at the time. Here this knowledge, 
though of the very nature of the knowable, stands in need of the incoming 
of the Purusa for its achievement, and is therefore a characteristic of the 
knowable. Again although it is nob of the nature of the Purusa, yet depend-, 
ing as it does for its completion upon the illumination of the knowable 
Ignorance looks as if it were a characteristic of the Purusa. ; 

Some again say that Ignorance is seeing or knowing (darsana) only. . 

These are alternative conceptions of the teaching only. This mani^ 
Foldness of alternative conceptions is the common ground for the conjunction 
of the qualities with all the Purusas. . - * J ’ 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. - 

Thus then having described the cause of conjunction to be the achievement of 
the objects of the Puru ?a and having further described the opnoomitant eternity of the 
Pradh&na as well as the cause of the conjunction common to all the Puru?as» ~ this 
aphorism was composed to explain the nature "of the conjunction whioh is not common 
to all the Purusa&but pertains only to the individual:—‘Conjunction is the oause of 
the recognition of the nature of the power of owning and the oapaoity of being owned.’ 
Inasmuch as the knowledge is for his sake, the Purusa enjoying the benefits conferred 
by it, beoomes its owner, and the knowable beoomeaits own (possession). This oorre^ 
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laiion of theirs being determined as it is by the nature of the powers themselves, be* 
• eomes the oause of the recognition of their natures. It is this that is illuminated by 
the Commentary:—“The Purusa is the owner.” On account of fitness only as such, 
he is conjoined with the knowable as its own by virtue of its fitness again, The rest 
is easy* 

Very well. The recognition of the nature of the seer is called emancipation 
(Apavarga) because by the instrumentality thereof one is drawn away from the con¬ 
junction. Perfeot freedom (Moksa), however, is not a thing which can be brought 
about by means of anything. It would, therefore, certainly fall short of perfect free¬ 
dom. For this reason he says:—Conjunction, therefore, ends when it has caused 
knowledge; the oonjunotion, that is to say, of the individual Puru a with the indivi¬ 
dual Will-to-be. Therefore, knowledge is called the cause of separation. 

But then how is it that the oonjunotion ceases with the attainment of knowledge. 
He says thatKnowledge is the contradictory of ignorance, &c.’ What then! For 
this reason he says :—‘Ignorance, i.e t Nesoience is said to be the reason for conjunc¬ 
tion. ’ Further he illuminates the same meaning“ Here knowledge is not the cause 
of freedom (Mokra), <fco . 9 

Well, but knowledge may remove ignorance being contradictory thereto; how can 
bondage be removed,! For this reason he says :—* When knowledge comes into existence 
&0.* The meaning is that perfeot freedom (Moka?) igkthe establishment of the self in 
its own nature, quite independent as he is of the Will-to be; and that the means 
whereby it is brought about is not knowledge, but the removal of ignorance. 

In order to establish the particular ignorance which is the cause of the conjunc¬ 
tion to all the Purusas, he now sets out the alternative forms of ignorance as such:—- 
•And now what is, <fcc.’ He suggests a theory:—‘Is it a function of the qualities, <W 
The function of the qualities is their power of bringing about effects. It is by virtue 
of that that conjunction becomes the cause of creation (Samsara). 

Taking up the form of denying what seems to be implied he states the seoond 
alternative:—‘Or is it, <fco.’ The meaning is that the mind by whom the objeots, such 
as sound, <fcc, and the mental manifestation of the distinction between the Purum and 
the Objective Existence are shown, is not born along with these states. He explains 
,the same:—* In its own knowability, that is, sound, &o., and the manifestation in the 
mind of the distinctive natures of the Puru;a and the essence of matter, the Pradh&na 
is aotive only so long as the two-fold knowledge has not been brought about. When 
the two-fold knowledge has been brought about it oeases to act/ This is another 
suggestion thrown out. 

Now he mentions the third alternative:—‘Is it again the purposefulness of the 
qualities.’ The meaning is that inasmuch as the effeot always exists, enjoyment and 
emanoipation which have to manifest in the future, exist though not predicable in 
the present. 

He suggests the fourth alternative in the same form of suggestive interroga¬ 
tion;—‘Or is it Nescience, &o.’ The suggestion is that it may be Nesoience whioh 
the time of every oreation goes into the state of latenoy of the Pradhfina having been 
firawn in along with ics own mind and then beoomes the seed for the production of 
the same mind by its own potentiality.' For this reason it is the residual potency of 
Nesoience whioh is different from knowledge that is called Ignorance, 

He States the fifth alternative in the same form of a suggestive question' 1 Is it 
jbhftt the potenoy of motion of the Pradh&na, the potency, that is to say, whioh is 
responsible for inclining the Pradh&na towards the manifestation of effects, it 
SSSentialized on the potentiality of rest whioh lives in the Pradh&n* and whioh oon» 
gfate In the continued successive manifestation of the modification of equipoise* coming 
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to an end 1 He states the teaching of another school in support of the existence of both 
these potencies:—* It has been said on this subjeot,’ by those who deny the existence of 
the one only. The Pradhdna is that by whioh the world of modifications is created. 
If that Pradhdna always tend towards rest and never towards motion, then it 
cannot create any modification and must, therefore, become the contradiction of itself. 
If again it go on always moving and never tend to rest, then he says :—‘If it were 
to remain in constant motion, &c.’ 

In some places the reading of both the words ‘sthiti’ and *gati,’ is in the dative 
case. In that case the dative case and the word ‘ova’ are to be read as meaning the 
same thing. If it did not go into the state of rest, then no modification would 
disappear ; and if a thing whioh exists does not disappear, it can never also re-appear } 
and thus there would be no modification. In this view nothing would ever bo 
created, and thus there would be no Pradhdna. It is by motion and rest, 
both alternating, that this cause becomes Pradhdna, not otherwise. If only one of 
these alternative states were admitted then not only in the case of Pradhana, but in 
the case of other First Causes, such as Parabrahma, M&yd, atoms, <fcc., also the same 
h discussion would be relevent. These causes too would be no causes, if they were to 
remain in constant rest, because in that case they would not produce effects. They 
would similarly be no causes, if they were to remain in constant motion, because in 
that case, the modifications themselves becoming eternal, no necessity would remain 
for a cause. 

He states the sixth alternative again as a suggestive interrogation. “Some say 
that ignorance is nothing but the power which manifests as knowing (dar 'ana). It is 
said in the case of the Prajapati vow,(Manu IV. 37.) ‘Do not see the rising sun.’ This 
signifies the mental mood which co-exists with and is responsible for the act of seeing 
not. So also in the case of ignorance too the denial of knowledge means that co-existent 
with the absence of knowledge, there is a power which takes its origin therein and 
which with the object of bringing about the knowledge termed enjoyment, <fcc., joins 
the knower to the knowable. 

He cites a Vedic text in support of the same subject :—‘The activity of the 
Pradhdna is &c.’ Grant that the Pradhana becomes aotive for the purpose of showing 
herself as the Vedic text says ; but it is not the power of knowing the nature of the 
self that becomes aotive. For this reason he says :—‘The Purusa possessing the 
power of knowing all that may be known, <fco.’ It is not the object of showing her* 
self that only sets the Pradhdna into activity, beoause before the setting in of activity, 
it could not be said whether it possessed the power of being seen. Hence it is the 
oapaoity of being seen that sets in activity. This the Vedio text says by implication. 

This is the sixth alternative, that the power of seeing (knowing) depends upon 
the Pradhdna. Now he states the seventh alternative, which takes up the posi imm 
that the power of knowing depends upon both- ‘Ignorance depends upon both, &o.’ 
Ignorance, i.e , the power of seeing is the characteristic of hoth the Purusa and the 
knowable. Such is the position of some {thinkers)* 

This may be allowed with regard to the knowable, because all the powers have ft 
as their substratum. We oannot, however, allow it with regard to the Purusa. The 
power of knowing has not the Purum for its substratum, because knowledgedoea not 
enter into the Purum to make a part of him. If it did, the Purusa would become 
changeable. (He would not remain the constant faotor which he is always found to 
be in all mental phenomena). For this reason he says :—'Here this knowledge, <kc. # 

Let it then be of the nature of the ‘knowable. 9 In that case knowledge, being a 
modification of the constituent energy of the ‘knowable’ must also be un-inteUig6ft![ 
by nature. It could not, therefore, perform the function of the knowing as a charac¬ 
teristic of the knowable. The non-intelligent is not self-illuminating. For thid 
reason knowledge becomes a characteristic of the ‘knowable,’ only with reference 4* 
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the incoming of the knower, the self, the reflection of consciousness therein. This is 
known by the act indicating the actor. 

Well but this too makes knowledge to be a characteristic of the knowable, not 
at the same time a characteristic of the Purusa too. For this reason he says :—‘Again 
although it is not of the nature of the Purusa, &o.’ The essence of matter is certainly 
not of the nature of the Puru ;a. Still the incoming of the Purusa, i.e , the reflection 
of consciousness on which the act of knowing the knowable essence of the Will-to-be 
depends, makes it possible that the act of knowing be spoken of as it were to be an 
aot of the Purusa, although not really so. This is the meaning. The characteristic* 
of the Will-to-be shine forth as the characteristics of consciousness, because conscious¬ 
ness and the Will-to be appear to be one, on account of the Will-to-be always carrying 
the reflection of consciousness along with itself. 


He now mentions the eighth alternative :—‘Some say that the seeing, i. e. t the 
knowing of sound, <fcc., is itself ignoranoe, not that of the distinction between the 
Purusa and the Objective Essence. This is the same as that the power of seeing, 
although an authority for the perception of colour, is no authority for the perception 
of taste, <kc. This is the meaning. The cognitions of sound, <ko, as pleasurable 
appearances, &c., point to the conjunction of the knower and the knowable, because 
it is necessary for their achievement. 


All the alternative theories have been described. In order to accept the fourth 
alternative, he rejects all the others, because all the other alternative conceptions of 
the teaching of the Sankhya, being common to all the Purusas lead to the absence of 
variety of experience:—“These are the alternative conceptions of the teaching, <fec.” 


Sfttra 24. 


n w ii 


HW Tasya, its. Hetuh, effective case, urfst^r Avidya, nescience. 

24. Nescience is its effective cause.—75. 
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vyA-sa. 

•The effective cause, however, of the conjunction of the individual conscious-* 
ness with its own Will-to-be is Nescience, which means the potency of the 
habit of unreal cognition. The Wiil-to-know, possessed as it is of the aroma 
of the habits of unreal cognition, does not culminate into the knowledge of the 
self, which is the end of its work, and thus having still a duty to perform 
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comes back. When, however, it reaches the culmination of its work, which 
is the attainment of the Purusa, its work is achieved, ignorance is gone, 
the cause of bondage no longer remains, and it does no longer come back. 

Someone ridicules this position by the story of the impotent husband. 
A foolish wife thus addressed her husband :—“ My dear, my sister has got 
children. Wherefore have I none?” He said to her:—‘*1 shall beget children 
unto thee when I am dead. ” Similarly, this knowledge while in existence, 
does not cause the mind to cease from action ; what hope is there that it will 
cause cessation when suppressed? Says on this subject a teacher very nearly 
perfect:—“Is not Moksa (freedom) the cessation of the Will-to-be itself and 
nothing else ? The Will-to-be ceases to act when the cause of ignorance no 
longer remains. The Ignorance which is the cause of bondage is removed by 
knowledge. Moksa (perfect freedom) then is only the cessation of the mind 
from its work. Wherefore then this mental confusion out of place ?” 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

In order to establish the fourth alternative he introduces the aphorism:—‘The 
effective cause, however, of the conjunction, &o.* * Individual consciousness 1 :—The 

word Pratyak-ohetana in the text means consciousness which cognizes by reflex action, 
and as the conjunction which makes it possible is not common to all the Puru^as, and 
is the conjunction of one Pnru ja with his own independent" Will-to be, variety of 
experience is effected. (Hence the translation Individual Consciousness). 

He reads the aphorism:—‘Nescience is its effective cause.* But Nescience is* 
Unreal Cognition. It is due to the conjunction of consciousness with the indivi* 
dualized Will-to-be just as other experiences and emancipation are due to it. If the 
Will-to be is not conjoined to consciousness, there can be no existence for unreal 
oognition. How is it then that Nescience is the cause of any kind of cognition? For 
this reason he says:—‘ Which means the residual potency of Unreal cognition.* The 
Nescience of other creations drawn in with the mind in which it manifested, lives in 
the Pradhana in the shape of potential energy. The Pradh&na, possessed as it is of 
the aroma of this potential energy, evolves out of itself, the Will-to-be of a particular 
Purusa, just as it was before. Similarly in the regular order of each creation preceding 
another. The order of oreation being eternal no defect arises in the theory. It is for 
this reason that the Purusa is not free at the time of each creation. For this reason 
he says:— The Will-to-be possessed as it is, <fco.* 

When, however, the knowledge of the Purum reaohes its end, then the cause of 
bondage in the shape of the residue of unreal cognition no longer exists, and it does 
not come back. Fox this reason he says:—When, however, it reaches its culmina* 
tion, Ac.* 

Here some nihilists ridicule this state of absolute independence (Kaivalya) by 
relating the story of the impotent husband. The author tells the story of the iu&* 
potent husbands— M A foolish wife, Ac.** ‘‘Wherefore*’ in the translation stands for 
“with what object’* in the original. Object here stands for reason. The object <2 
an act is the reason of the aotion. 

The author shows the similarity with the story of the impotent:-—‘Similarly, 
Ac. 1 This existing knowledge of the distinotion between consciousness and the ‘quali* 
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ties’ does not cause mental cessation; what reason is there that higher desirelSssness.> 
tne light of knowledge alone will make the mind to disappear after haying restrained- 
along with its residual potency'? The effect of something exists only so. long as the 1 
cause itself’exists. It does not remain in existence when the cause ceases to' exist/.* 
He refutes this by quoting the reasoning of a teacher who agrees on this point:—‘Says 
op this subject a teacher, <fcc;’ 

^ A teacher very nearly perfect though not altogether, is called Achdryadesa . '■ As 

to a perfect teacher Vayu (Vdyu Parana, LXIX..2) has described his qualities thus:— 

**One is called an Ach&rya because he understands the meaning of the. teaching (Sastra) 
well, establishes one in right conduct also, and also himself keeps the right line of 
action;’ / > 

, Moksa{absolute freedom) is only the cessation of the Will-to-be after it ^as t> 
achieved experience and the discrimination of the,distinction, between the Purusa and 
Objective Existence. It is not that the Will-to-be itself ceases to exist. T/he ceasing' 
<ff,tl?.e Will-toknow from its work'of causing experience and emancipation; although^ 
tne Will to know, itself Jives on, follows immediately upon its establishment in the, 
state of the Cloud of Virtue (Dharma Megha) which is the culmination of discrirrti- 
dative knowledge. He illuminates the same:—‘The Willto-know ceases to act when' 
ignorance, which is the cause of bondage, is removed by knowledge. The removal of* 
knowledge (the cessation of the act of knowing) is brought about by higher desireless- 
ness. The meaning is that perfect freedom (Moksa) exists even though the Will-to-know 
itself lives on.’ Having described the opinion of the teacher, he now gives his own:— 
‘JMoksa.then is only the cessation of the mind from its work.’ ' ’ . < . 

. Bot it has been said that when the act of knowing ceases the mind itsejf very 
soon ceases to exist. How is it then this brought about by knowledge '? For thifij 
reason he says:—‘Wherefore then this mental confusion quite out of place? ’ . The. 
construction i$ as follows:—We may be taunted thus if we believe that knowledge is 
the direct cause of the cessation of the mind. We, however, lay down that discrimi¬ 
native knowledge becomes useful in establishing the Purusa in its own nature, when 
having reached the highest point, by the successive appearances of the higher and 
higher stages of the inhibitive trance, it comes to co-exist with the state of mental 
ces&tion. How then have we laid ourselves out for a taunt 1—75. 


SOtra 25. 

**5 T a( 1» its. Abh&vaf, on account of disappearance. 

Samyogabl>Avah, the disappearance. WTOJ Abh&vah, of conjunction. 

H&nam, removal. rR[ I’ad, that. Drlseh, of the knower. Xai- 

v<alyam, absolute freedom. 

25. Removal is the disappearance of conjunction on account'* 
of its disappearance that is the absolute freedom of the knower. 
—76. 

*u*TWTsr sTTc^cUtfl \ ^54 § 5 TOnf*rctft. 
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J > e cause of the pain to be removed, together with the 
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reason of its existence. Removal has to be'discussed henceforward. ‘Removal: 
is the disappearance of conjunction brought about by its disappearance; that 
is, the absolute freedom of the knower. The meaning is that on the disappear¬ 
ance of the conjunction of the Purusa and the Will-to-be being brought about 
by the disappearance of ignorance, bondage is for ever removed, This is 
removal. This is the freedom of the seer (Purusa), It means his not getting 
mixed up again, i. e^ not bteing conjoined again with the ‘qualities.* 

. VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


Having thus described two departments of the science, now he introduces th§ 
aphorism for describing the third :—‘The pain that has been removed is the future 
pain. Removal is the disappearance, <fcc.’ Explains -‘The meaning is &c ’ Because 
there is disappearance of conjunction even in the state of the Great Latency (Mah% 
pralya), the words ‘-for ever , have been used. The removal is the cessation of p^ip. 
This shows that the objeot of the removal is the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa; 
The rest is easy —76. i 

Sutra. 26. 

11 ^ u ; 


Viveka, of discrimination. 4>aifd: Khy atih, knowledge. 
Aviplav&, undisturbed, fra H&na, of the removal, otto: Up&yah, the means. 


26. The moans of the removal is discriminative knowledge 
undisturbed.—77. 

Tfl wft 3 R 35 * fRFT 
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VYiSA. " ' 


iS 

Pain is removed on the removal of the cause of pain. In the removal 
x>f pam consists the establishment of the Purusa m its own nature. What 
them is the means of attaining the state of this removal of pain? ‘Dis¬ 
criminative knowledge undisturbed is the means of the removal.* 

Discriminative knowledge is the recognition of the distinct nature's of 
J^he Purusa and the Essence of matter jSatbva). This, however, remains shaky 
^adong as false knowledge has not been removed. When false knQwled^e 
has its seed burnt up and thus becomes incapable of fruition, tlien the dirt 
of disturbing energy (Rajas) being removed, mental essence is in tte state of 
,Jihe highest pjirifcy and. possesses the consciousness of the highest power;" a fid 
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in that state flows on the stream of the notion of discrimination, free from'- 
impurity. It is this discriminative knowledge undisturbed, that is the means- 
of the removal. By this it is clear that the means of removal, the path of 
Hoksa (absolute freedom), is the burning of the seed of false knowledge, so 
that it may not sprout again. 

vAchaspatps GLOSS. 

The author introduoes the aphorism, in order to describe the means of the) 
removal, the fourth branch of the science:—-‘What then, <ko.* “Discriminative know¬ 
ledge, undisturbed is the means of removal.” Discriminative knowledge comes into 
existence by verbal and inferential cognition also. The knowledge so obtained does 
Hot remove the aotual or potential outgoing energies of the mind. In the case of such 
discriminative knowledge they always return to action. It is with the object of 
excluding the discriminative knowledge thus acquired, that the word ‘Undisturbed* 
is used. Undisturbed means ‘ free from false knowledge.’ Disturbance is false 
knowledge. This is the meaning. Discriminative knowledge should be obtained by the 
teaching which consists of verbal knowledge. It should then be established in the 
mind by reasoning. It should be carried to its highest limit of illumination by 
devoted attention for a long time without inturruption and with reverenoe. Then 
does discriminative knowledge become direct. False knowledge is removed together 
with its residua. It becomes undisturbed. This is the means of removal. The rest 
of the Commentary is easy.—77. 

Si!bra 27. 

h u 

Tasya, his. Wgwr Saptadha, is seven-fold. jnwr-vffir: Pr&nta-bhftmih, 
final at each stage, hwt PrajilA, discrimination. 

27, His discrimination becoming final at each stage, seven¬ 
fold.-78. 
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, YYASA. 

“ His” in whom discrimination has come up into consciousness, consider** 
tion of attainments is sevenfold. 11 Sevenfold,” i.e, of seven descriptions only 
is the comcious discrimination of the thinker when at each stage the mental 
notion ii rob further produced, on account of the removal from the mind of 
the dirt which constitutes the veil of impurity. This is as follows:— il) The 
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pain to bo removed is known. Nothing further remains to be known of it, 
(2) The causes of pain to be removed have been done away with. (3) Removal 
has become a fact of direot cognition by means of inhibitive trance. (4) The 
means of knowledge in the shape of discriminative knowledge has been 
understood, 

This is the four-fold freedom of conscious discrimination from external 
phenomena. The freedom from the mind itself is three-fold. The Will-to-be had 
done its duty. The ‘qualities' tending to become latent into their cause, disap* 
pear along with it, finding no support as they do, like stones rolled down from 
the edge of a hill-top. Nor once passed into latency, do they come back to life 
again, there being no object for it. In this state the Purusa, having passed 
beyond the limits of the relation with the ‘qualities/ remains only the light of 
his own pure nature and is free, 

The Purusa who has seen successively these seven stages of discrimination 
is called ‘ adept" (kusala). He remains free and wise even when the mind is 
resolved into its cause, because he has passed beyond the sphere of the ‘quail" 
ties.' 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The author desoribes by the aphorism the nature of the finality of the perfection 
of discriminative knowledge * His discrimination becoming final at each stage is 
sevenfold. 1 Explains‘ His, <fcc/ 

Ho in whom the discrimination has just up into consciousness, is the Yogi, in 
whom the mental phenomenon is present at the time. 

His * consideration of attainments/ means the sending baok of his thought over 
the whole ground that has already been passed over. 

The veil of impurity of the mental essence is the same as dirt. When that fa 
remo\ed, and when consequently, ‘ the mental notion is not further produced/ 
the outgoing energy of the notions due to the qualities of disturbance (rajas) and 
inertia (tamas) is no longer aotive, he reaches the final point in a stage of undisturbed 
discriminative knowledge, This conseiousness of discrimination of his is seven-fold, 
t.6., q! seven descriptions only, The difference of descriptions of consciousness fa due 
(O the difference of its objects. 

The stages, i . a, the states are spoken of as eaoh becoming final, because each as 
such reaches its ultimate and highest point. The ultimate and highest point fa that 
beyond which there is no point of its culmination, The stages of consciousness i, #*, 
of discriminative knowledge, eaoh of which reaches its culmination, are spoken of ty} 
becoming final at eaoh stage. 

Now he describes these seven stages, each reaching its own culmination ;—‘That 
ns follows, &o/ 

Out of the four stages which are brought about by the effort of man, he illustrated 
the firstThe pain to be removed has been known/ Whatever has its origin in the 
Pfddh&na fa eertainly pain, by reason of the pains of consequence, anxiety and h&bltga* 
tion, and by reason of the oontrariety of the modifications of the qualities/ It has 
therefore, to be removed. It is that which has been known* He shows its finality;*^ 
’nothing further remains to be known of it, 1 • 
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. He mentions t^e second stage:—* The causes.have been done away with. 1 

He speaks of the finality:—‘Nothing more of them, &o j 

He mentions the third :^‘The removal whioh is brought about by inhibitiye 
tranoe, has been made' by me a fact of direot cognition, ascertained by internal per¬ 
ception, while-1 am in* the state of Cognitive tranoe only. It is to be understood that 
nothing further of it remains to be ascertained.” 

He mentions the fourth:—“The means of removal in the shape of discriminative 
knowledge has been understood, .i. a, has been brought into existence. It is to be 
understood that there is nothing more of it to be brought into being. This is th6 
four-fold freedom of consciousness from external phenomena. Freedom means then; 
ending. The fact of their being the objects of human effort has been shown by their 
being external phenomena.” 

Now he speaks of the freedom from the mind, whioh is brought about after the 
states brought about by human effort and which does not depend upon effort:—* The 
freedom from the mind is, however, three-fokL* He mentions the first:—‘The Will-to- 
be has done its duty.’ The meaning is that it has achieved experience and emancipa¬ 
tion. He mentions the second :—‘The qualities, &o.’ He shows their finality :— 
«*Nor once passed-into latency, &o.’ . . • i 

He mentions the third :—‘In this state, &o. In this state the Purusa eteri while 
in-life, is called free and wise; because this is his last birth. He says this:—‘The\ Bu- 
rusa who has seen in succession these, &o.* He says that this state is not dependent 
upon the mind:—‘He remains free and wise even when the mind is resolved into itfc 
cause, because he has passed beyond the sphere of the qualities.’—78. 


. Sfttra 28. 

si rafol reTH&sTgTHt: 11 ^ ii 

' Yoga, of yoga, wjf Anga, of.the accessories, WJpRpj Auusth|,n&<h 
by the sustained practice. ’!TJ% Asuddhi, of impurity, Ksaye, on tho 
destruction. tTR Jfi&na, of wisdom, ^fps Diptih, the light. WT A, reaching 
up to. faifcK Yiveka, of discrimination. Khy&teh, the knowledge,, 


' 28. On the destructiou of impurity by the sustained practice 

of theiaecessories of. Yoga, the light of wisdom reaches up to discri- 
.min&tive knowledge.—79, : 
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% •, * VYASA. : 

Discriminative knowledge becomes the means of removal, when achieved. 
There.can be no achievement without the adoption of-the means thereof. This, 
therefore, is taken up. “By the sustained practice of the accessories of Yoga is 
is impurity destroyed and then the light of wisdom shines up to discriminative 
knowledge;* : 

’C The accessories of Yoga are eight, to be further named. By their sus* 
tained practice is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition, which is of 1 the nature 
of impurity. Destruction means disappearance. When'that is destroyed, real 
knowledge is manifested, As the means of achievement are being practised 
more and more, so is the impurity being attenuated more and more. And as' 
more and moie of it is being destroyed, so also goes on increasing more and‘ 
more, the light of wisdom following in the wake of destruction. This increase, 
reaches its culmination iu discriminative knowledge: This means that its" 
highest culmination is in the knowledge of the nature of consciousness and 
the ‘qualities/ 

The practice of the accessories of the Yoga is the cause of the separation" 
of impurity, as the atfe is the cause of the separation of the piece of wood cut 
off thereby. It is, however, the cause of the attainment of discriminative/ 
knowledge, as virtue is the cause of happiness. It is not a cause otherwise. 

Well, how many of the&e causes are there in the Teaching ? They have 
been sard to be nine only as follows 4 A cause is said to operate in nine* 
ways:—As the cause of birth, of preservation, of manifestation, of modification^ 
of sequential cognition, of attainment, of separation,,of differentiation, of up¬ 
holding.' - •' 

Qf these the cause of birth : the mind is of knowledge. *,* ^ 

! . The sustaining cause : the achievement of‘the objects of the. Puruja is of 
the mind, as. food is of the bpdy. . . . ’, : . 

The cause of manifestation is as light is.the cause of the manifestation of 
Colour ; as also the knowledge of colour, . . / • ./ v *, / r 
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The cause of change or modification is, as for example, a different object 
of the miud. Or fire of the food that is cooked. 

The cause of sequential cognition is as the kuowledge of smoke is of the 
knowledge of fire. 

The cause of attainment is as the practice of the accessories of Yoga of 
the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

The cause of separation is as the same of impurities. 

The cause of differentiation is as the goldsmith is of gold. Similarly, as 
in the case of the one notion of the same woman, Nescience causes forgetfulness; 
anger makes it painful ; desire makes it pleasurable ; the knowledge of realities 
ihakes it indifferent, neither pleasurable nor painful. 

The cause upholding is as the body is, of the organs of sensation and 
action and vice versa ; the elements of the bodies and each of these mutually 
of all the others. So also the animals, men and gods each of the others. Thus 
there are nine descriptions of causal operations. These are to be applied to 
other objects also as may be. As to the practice of the accessories of Yoga they 
operate as causes in two ways only. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now then having described the four departments of the science, and seeing that 
the discriminative knowledge which as the means of removal falls within these depart¬ 
ments, has not been achieved like cow’s milk, <kc., (which although existing in the 
udders, is not obtained until it is drawn out) and further seeing that this cannot be 
achieved without employ ing some means, he goes on to describe the means;—‘Discrimi¬ 
native knowledge becomes the means, &c.’ 

Here shows by the aphorism in what way does the means of knowledge operate 
as a cause of discriminative knowledge. ‘On the destruction of impurity, The 
accessories of Yoga destroy impurity by operating as may be along visible and invisible 
lines. It should be understood that the five branches of Untrue cognition are spoken 
of here as indicative of virtue and vice also, because they too are of the nature of 
impurities, being as they are the causes of life-state, life-experience and life-period* 
The rest is easy. 

A cause is seen operating in more, ways than one. In what does the practioe of 
Yoga operate as the cause? For this reason he sayg 

‘The practice of the accessories of Yoga,’ <fco. ? The cause of impurity being re¬ 
moved, means that it separates impurity from the essence of the Will-to-be. He gives 
an illustration:—‘As the axe, <feo.* The hatchet separates the tree to be out from the 
root. 

Further, having separated the essence of the Will-to-be from impurity, it leads 
it to the attainment of discriminative knowledge, as obedience to law is the means of 
the attainment of happiness. Similarly is the practice of Yoga accessories the means, 
of the attainment of discriminative knowledge. There is no other way in which the 
oause operates. He says^—‘It is the cause of attainment. &o.’ Inasmuch as it is 
said that there is no other way in whioh it operates, he puts the question, How many 
are the ways of operation altogether? He answers: ‘They are nine only/ He 
enumerates them by a verse:—‘Birth, preservation, &c.’ Now he illustrates themi 
f Tbe cause of birth, &o.’ The mind operates to bring knowledge from the state of 
being unpredteable Into the state of present exiBtenoe; it is, therefore, the cause of the 
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birth of knowledge The f ulfilment ol the purpose of the Furusa k the cause of the 
mreservation oi the miiut, Born of the principle of egoism, the mind k preserved m 
long as it has, not fulfilled both the objects of the Purusa. When* however* both the 
objects of the Furusa have been fulfilled* it, is no longer preserved as such. For this 
reason the non-achievement of the objects of the Furu?& is the oause of the preserva¬ 
tion of the mind, after it. has been born out of its cause. He gives an illustration:— 
♦As food of the body. * 

Manifestation means the placing of an object under certain conditions so that 
they may help in the act of perception either by means of the senses or by the* act of 
the mind itself; as light is the cause of the manifestation of colour. 

The cause of change or modification of the mind is an object other than that 
which has possession of the mind at the time* So goes the story. Mrika^du was 
sitting with his mind entranced. He heard the fifth note of the musical scale emitted 
by a creeper that was ripening. He at once opened hie eyes* and what did ha see* 
The fair and youthful nymph Framlocha. The sight, of her beauty drew away bis 
mind from the object of his then mental application, and his mind became attached to 
her. He gives an illustration of this;—* As fire is of the things eooked . 9 When raw*, 
the particles, of rice, &c>, are so qIoso as to* make them hard to be separated. By cook¬ 
ing a change is introduced. The particles become loose. Fire operates as the cause 
of change* that is, of the introduction of softness instead of hardness * 

It is only the knowledge of an existing object that is brought about by sequen¬ 
tial cognition. The knowledge of smoke is the cause of the knowledge of fire. Know* 
ledge is that which is known. The knowledge of fire here means the knowledge which 
is the same as fire, the mental idea of fire. This is the meaning. It is by sequential 
cognition that it operates as the cause of the knowledge of fire existing in the present 
as the thing to be known. 


It is natural with causes to pass into effects; but for some reason they aem* 
times do not pass into that state. Take, for example, water. It, k the nature erf 
water to flow downwards when poured on a, higher level. But an embankment may be 
made to check its downward flow. The same k the case here. The essence, of the 
Will-to-be is by nature pleasing and luminous. It is natural for it to reach the state 
of happiness and discriminative knowledge. It, however, does not Ecaoh that state 
somehow by reason of being checked in its operations by vice (odkarma) or by inertia 
(tamaa). That check is removed by virtue or by the practice of the. accessories pf 
Yoga. Its operations thus become unhampered; it reaches that state* being its natural 
producer. As will be said:— ( There is no operative cause to set the, Prakjitis into 
action; but it pierces through the impedimenta like the buabandmam iv. 3- It k 
thus, that the practice of. the accessories of Yoga k said to operate as the cause of the 
attainment oi discriminative knowledge. With reference, however, to another effect 
lower down,, it k described as the cause of separation, Thus he saysThe. oause of 
separation, k as* 

JJow he describes the cause of differentiation:—‘ The oause of differentiation is as 
the goldsmith of the gold.' Gold is both different and not different from wristlets, ear¬ 
rings, and* armlets. It k different when it. k necessary to* point out the difference; not 
different when it is not desired to point out the difference. Thus it is different from 
the ear-rings. The goldsmith, however* who makes wrktlets, makes them from gold 
which is not other than the gold of the ear-ringK therefore, becomes the oause of 
introduoting another differential altogether into the otherwise quite identical gold, 
11*1% therefore, the cause o# differentiation. * 


Similarly is fire the cause of the differentiation of things that are cooked. It fb. 
hOffiftw,. decoribed abwe as the oause of modi&caFioxk What is intended to be sau 
there is that the <Bffei;eim between cooked agd raw me,as the ehacantern^jmi of the 
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same qualified thing, is not intended to be oonveyed; and therefore even though the 
two characteristics are born and disappear respectively, the thing qualified remains the 
same in both conditions. It is not possible to say that the thing qualified has beoome 
quite another thing. It is for these considerations that fire is only spoken of as the 
Cause of modification. Tliore is no overlapping. 

The meaning is not to be understood to be that different arrangement is the 
cause of differentiation, because in that case the goldsmith in the text will be quite 
Out of place. 

Having in the beginning described the cause of differentiation in the outside 
world, now he describes the operation of the same with reference to the mind:— 
Similarly as in the case of a single notion about one woman, (Pc Nescience consists 
in the cognition of lovability, <kc., in a damsel. When this nescience is ooupled with 
forgetfulness (moha) one becomes stupid, that is full of stupid imaginings. ‘Maitra is 
a very fortunate man to possess such a jewel of a wife. I am unfortunate not to 
possess her. In the same way the notion of the same woman in the mind of a co-wife 
causes aversion and consequent pain. Similarly, the notion of the same woman in 
the mind of the husband Maitra causes attachment and consequent pleasure. The 
knowledge of the realities thereof consists in the recognition of tho fact that the body 
of the woman is after all nothing but skin, muscle, fat, bone and mucus ; and that it is 
naturally impure on account of the place t>f its fecundation and the seed M’hich 
grows into it. This knowledge in the mind of the wise becomes the cause of the idea 
that it is neither pleasurable nor painful ; and thus it becomes tho cause of desireless- 
ness. 

The cause of upholding :—Tho body is the upholder of the power of sensation 
and action. These powers again are the upholders of the body. The five forces of 
&c., are the manifestations of the common energy of these powers. The body 
dies in their absence. Similarly, muscle and the other portions of the body support 
each other in life. Similarly, are tho elements of Prithvi, <fec., the supporters of the 
bodies of men, of Varuna, Sun, Vayu and those that live in tho Chandraloka 
The elements further support each other in life. The Prithvi having the five quali¬ 
ties of odour, taste, colour, touch and sound, all the five elements are present therein 
supporting and supported by each other ; as also four in the Apas, three in the Tejas, 
in the Vayu. Tho animals, men and gods also exists supporting each other in life. 
But how can they be the supporters of each other, seeing that they are not related to 
eaoh other as the container and the contained. For this reason he says:—‘They live 
for eaoh other, &c.’ The body of man is sustained by tho materials supplied by the 
bodies of beasts, bird, deer, snakes and vegetables. Similarly, the bodies of tigers and 
others of the same class are supported by the bodies of men, beasts, and deer, Ac. 
Similarly, the bodies of beasts and deer, <fec., are supported by vegetables, &c. Simi¬ 
larly, the bodies of gods are supported by the sacrifices of goats, deer, clarified butter 
and Purod&sa, &c., offered by men as also by means of the accessories of sacrifice, 
branches and stones, &c. Similarly, the gods also support men by giving them the 
objects of their desires and by causing rain, &c. Therefore do they live for eaoh 
other. The rest is easy.—79. 

Sutra 29. * 

ii ^ II 

Yama, restraint, fjnm Niyama, observance. WWW Asana, posture, 
jmiwm Pr&payama, regulation of breath. Hfu n fK Praty&h&ra, abstraction. VJKUTT 
Dh&ranfi,, concentration. virfH Dhy&na, meditation. CTnfvr Sam&dhi, trance. 
(All these). Asfcau, eight, sjrjpft Angdni, the apeeasoriea. 
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29. Restraint, Observance, Posture, Regulation of breath 
(Prfi.nfi.yama), Abstraction, Concentration, Meditation and Trance 
are the eight accessories of Yoga.—80. 

vyAsa. 

The accessorieg of Yoga are now*determined. “Restraint, &c.” We 
shall now describe their nature and practice in order. 

vAchaspatps GLOSS. 

Now the author determines the accessories of Yoga with the object of determin¬ 
ing their number more or less. 1 The accessories of Yoga, (fcc.* 


‘Restraint, tko.’ Practice, dosirelessness, faith, energy, <fco., are by their very 
nature to be understood As falling under theso wherever they may properly fall, not as 
independent means.—80. 

Sfltra 30. 


?raiif?rrer!n^*i5t^qf'=tTOtfT to ii « 

Tatra, there, Ahimsa, Abstinence from injury. Satya, 

veracity, ’sirato Asteya, abstinence from theft. Brahmaoharya, conti¬ 

nence. uraftfrg Aparigraha, Abstinence from avariciousness, all these, mat 
Ym&h, are the restraints. 

30. Of these the restraints are: Abstinence from injury 
(AhimsA); Veracity; Abstinence from theft; Continence; Absti¬ 
nence from avariciousness.—81. 
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Of these, abstinence from injury is the not causing of pain to any 
living creature in any way at any time. The restraints and observances that 
follow have their origin in it. They are meant to achieve it, They are 
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thought with the object of teaching it. They are taken up with the object 
of rendering the light of its appearance purer. And so it has been said:— 
As the Br&hmana goes on undertaking many a vow of restraint and obser¬ 
vance, he goes on turning away from the sins committed on account of for¬ 
getfulness, and having their origin in injury caused to others (HimsA); and by 
so doing he goes on rendering the Ahimsft itself purer and purer. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in accord with facts. 
Speech and mind corresponds to what has been seen, heard and inferred 
as such. Speech is uttered for Jbhe purpose of transferring one’s knowledge 
to another. It can only be said to have been employed for the good of others 
and not for their injury, if it is not deceptive, confused or barren iu know¬ 
ledge. If, however, it proves to be injurious to living beings even though 
uttered as such, it is not truth; it is a sin only. By this outward appearance^ 
this is a facsimile of virtue, and one gets into painful darkness. There¬ 
fore, let every one examine well and then utter truth for the benefit of all 
living beings. 

Theft is making one's own unlawfully of things belonging to others 
Abstinence from theft consists in the absence of the desire thereof. 

Continence is the restraint of the hidden power, the poweT of 
generation. 

Absence of avariciousness is the non-appropriation of things nob 
one's own. consequent upon seeing the defects of attachment and of the 
injury caused by the collection, preservation and destruction of goods. These 
are the restraints. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

i - 

Haviug enumerated the accessaries of Yoga as the restraints and observances, 
So., now he enumerates the restraints by introducing the aphorism: -‘Of these abatim 
enoe from injury, <fco.’ The restraints are abstinence from injury, <feo. Now describes 
abstinenoe from injury as an accessory of Yoga‘ Not oausing of pain, Ao», Qualifies 
such Ahimsa: The restraints and observances that follow; <fco.' 

‘Have their origin in it’: the other restraints and observances when performed 
without observing the vow of causing no pain are, as it were, not performed: beoause 
in that case they are quite useless. The praotioe is resorted to only for the nurnose of 
achieving Ahimsa. J 

If Ahimsfi, is the root of all those that follow, how is it that they are meant for 
achieving rt? For this reason he says :-*Tfaey are taught with the object of teaching 
It’ The meaning is that aohievemeut here refers to knowledge, not to birth. 

Let that be. But if the following restraints and observances are for the purnoee 
of giving a knowledge of AhimsA, then they are of no use; beoause that knowledgeis 
obtained from the other sources. For this reason he says:—‘For the purpose of 
rendering the light of its appearance purer.' The meaning is that if the following 
on “ "J® 4 practised, Ahimsa would remain impure on aooouut of the existence of' 
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He mention* the concurrence of the Agamis with this: - ’And so it ha* been 

said. 1 

Now he describes the nature of truth :—‘Word and thought being in acoord 
with facts.’ Next he describes the nature of the facts-'What has been heard, seen 
and inferred as suoh.’ . 

Otherwise it would not be truth. He describes this with reasoning. Speech is 
uttered with the object of ‘transferring one’s thoughts to another ; that is, for the 
purpose of creating in the other minds a knowledge similar to the knowledge existing 
in the mind of the speaker. For this reason, if it is not deceptive, &o. For example, 
Yudhisfchira was questioned by Dron&chfirya with reference to the death of his son. 
u My dear, your wealth is truth, is Aswatth&mfi dead”} His answer was, “It is true 
that Aswatth&mA is dead” but he thought at the time of the death of Aswatth&m& 
the elephant, and not the sou of Drona. This was merely a reply in the terms of the 
question. It did not transfer to the mind of Drona what was in the mind of Yudhis* 
fchira. The knowledge in Yudhis^hira’s mind was that the elephant was dead, and 
this he had obtained by the sense of his sight* The knowledge however, that was 
transferred to the mind of Drona was that his son was dead. This is deceptive 
knowledge. 

‘Confused speeches’ is that which is born from confusion. The confusion may 
exist at the time of speaking, or, at the time of'ascertaining the object of knowledge. 

Barren in knowledge is that which carries no information. As for example, 
the knowledge of barbarians cavrieB no impression of the objects of knowledge to the 
mind. It also means the speech which may be objectless* Such speech is not desir¬ 
able to utter. In this case, even though the knowledge of the speaker is transferred 
to the mind of the hearer, yet it is not as it were transferred, because it is useless* 

Such speech also must be uttered for the good of Others. If not so uttered, 
It is only the semblance of truth, not truth. For this reason he says:-—‘It can only 
be said to be employed, <fco.’ 

' ‘If, however, it proves injurious to living beings, <fco.’ Take, for example, the 
case of a man who has taken the vow of truth, being asked by a gang of robbers if 
the caravan they be in pursuit of had passed that way. He has seen it passing that 
way and says eo. This utteraned of his even though technically truth, is not so in 
reality, as it tends to the injury of other*. The rest is easy. 

He now describes theft, because the abstinence from any act depend* upon the 
understanding of the nature of the aot. ‘Theft is the making of things, <fco.* The 
object is to indicate the general by the particular. 

Inasmuch as the functioning of speech and body depends upon the mind, the 
mental modification is mentioned here as the principal factor:—‘Absence of the desire 
thereof/. 

Next he describes the nature of continenceness:—‘The restraint of the hidden 
power:’ The words “ hidden powers, ” are used to signify that the mere nofrUse of 
the organ is not continence. The desire of seeing and speaking to women and- 
embracing them as the seats o! Cupid is also incontinence. The meaning is that the 
other sensations tending towards that are also to be cheoked. 

He desoribea the nature of abstinence from avaricious‘Absence of avaricious- 
ness, <fco.’ Here the defects of attachment has been; described. Attachment increase* 
in consequence of the repetition of enjoyment, as also the deftness of' the power* 
in their functioning. 

The defeot of injury also has been described, No enjoyment is possible wifc&oufc 
causing injury to others* - 
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Absence of avarioiousness is the not making one’s own of objects, inasmuch as 
their possession originates in undesirable means if they are not sanctioned by the 

Astras and are obtainable without effort even; and because there is evil done even in 


the preservation of possessions, that are obtained even in accordance with the S&strag. 
—81. 


Sfitra 31. 


wrmforen wrrri r« i : rtrrIrt r^ rrr. «w u 


srrfFT J&ti, life-state, Desa, space, qym K&la, time, ignro Samaya, 
circumstance. Anavachchhinn&h, nob limited by. S&rva- 

bhaumah, universal. M-iliti vr.it itn, the great vow. 

31. They are the Great Vow, universal, and not*limited 
by life-state, space, time, and circumstance. (Samaya).—82. 


^ g1 (Wm n *rr£iVr i <nrTf^rrsncq- 

sfeswT sn^ f?£*n ^ fr orafi w rr ?r 

fir g fi rwr wrtfi r i sNr 

wrarafiwrr fcawqrii sn?*TOf cSrarotifir i ?tot =gr 55 «*sr 

fifcn fir i vrfifcraprt *r$hr qftqTsr- 

*tarr snwrafir i sjrfifcr^T: qfcn^r* 

*frn: i r-nfcjfirg qrqqgn CT^ftarr rrsmer- 

fifegsq^ ii n ii 

VYASA. 


And these are ‘ the great vow, universal, not-limited by life-state, space, 
time and circumstance.’ . 

Of these, abstinence from injury is limited to life-state, as for example, 
the injury inflicted by a fisherman is limited to fish alone, and to none else. 
The same is limited to space, as for example, in the case of a man who says to 
himself, "I shall not injure at a sacred place. ” The same is limited to time, 
as for example, in the case of a man who says to himself, “ I shall not cause 
injury on the sacrod day of the Chaturdasi, (the fourteenth) of.the lunar fort¬ 
night. ” 

The same in the case of a man who has given up the three injuries, 
is limited by circumstance, as for example, when a man says to himself, “ I 
shall cause injury only for the sake of gods and Br&hmans and not in any 
other way.” Or, ds for example, injury is caused by soldiers in battle alone 
and nowhere else. The restraints of Ah i ms A and the others always practised 
without being limited by life-state, time, space and circumstance. Universal 
ts that which pervades all conditions of life, every where, always; and is no* 
where out of place. They are called the Great Vow. 
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VACHASPATI'S GLOSS. 

They have been desoribed in general. Now he introduces the aphorism in order 
to describe how they are to be observed by the Yogis. ‘And these, Ac/ They are 
oalled Universal, because they are known in all states, described as life-state. <fco.’ Inas¬ 
much as it is said that the restraint of Ahims& and the others are to be practised, the 
same limitations are to be considered as applicable in the case of other restraints 
• a.—82. 

Sfitra 32. 


twtot: u bv h 

Saucha, cleanliness Santosa, con tentment^ Tapah, puri¬ 
ficatory action WTWPT Svadhy&ya, study. Isvara-pranidh&n&ni, 

the making of God, the motive of all action. fwJTT: Niynm&b* the obser¬ 


vances. 


32. The observances are Cleanliness, Contentment, Purifica¬ 
tory action, study and the making of the Lord the motive of all 
action.—83. 

J5rNrcr<rt«T<PT: < gf%grwtfo from: i m sate 

I cTTt I 3F3[* ^ 

*snstrtet srt^reiP!jnr^*pi sHjjsnrot sn i f^roi%risf 

i qte sr«?*T i sterc- 

srtegsrotew<ip 11 *nf?rer: sF?*reta*nfo»r- 

II ^ II 


VYASA, 

Cleanliness, Contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making of 
lsvara the motive of all actions, are the observances. 

Of these, Cleanliness is external when brought about by earths and water, 
&c., and consists in the eating of pure things, &c. It is internal when it con¬ 
sists in the washing away of impurities of the mind. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to secure more of the necessaries of 


life than one already possesses. 

Purificatory action consists in the endurance of the pairs of opposites. 
Th# pairs of opposites are such as the desire to eat and the desire to drink ; 
heat and cold ; standing and sitting ; the absence of speech (K&s^ha Mauna) 
and the absence of facial indications (Ak&ra Mauna). It also includes such 
vows as the fasts of Ch&ndrftyana and Santapana, &c, so far as necessary. 

Study is the reading of the sciences of liberation (Moksa), or the repeti¬ 
tion of the Pranava, ^the syllable Aum, 

The making of lsvara the motive of all actions, means the doing of all 
actions to fulfil the purpose of that Great Teacher, It is with reference to 
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this state that the following has been said5-Lying down on a bed or 
seated or wandering along a road, ever given to Yoga, with the network of the 
sins to be restrained, removed* conscious of the destruction of the seed of reflat¬ 
ed births^ he shares the joys of immortality.” 

Then is the understanding of the individual self and the absence of obs¬ 
tacles. 

ViCHASPATI'S GLOSS. 

He describes the observances of Cleanliness, &c. 

“Cleanliness, Contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making of God 

the motive of all actions are the observances.” He explains these:—“Cleanliness 

is, &o.” The first 'et cetera* means such things as cowdung plaster and other similar 
things. Pure things are such as the urine of the cow* and barley, <fco., which purify 
the body by removing impurities. The word *et cetera* in connection with the eating 
of purifying things means the limitation of mouthfuls in size and number, &o.’ Instead 
of speaking of the purity oaused by eating, <fcc., of purifying things, the words used 
here are only eating, Ao., things. It is to be understood that the effect is meant by 
the mention of the oauee. 

Mental impurities are pride,, jealousy, vanity, <kq. Mental purity consists in 
their removal. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to possess more than is necessary for the 
preservation of life,, It should be added that this is because the appropriation of things 
not one’s own has already been given up. 

The absence of faoial indications which let into the secret of one’s mind, is the 
Qpntrol of one’s self, so as not to transfer the thought at random. Absence of speech 
is the ordinary holding of the tongue. 

The sins to be restrained are the causing of injury to others, lying, <fec., which 
will be described later. They also include doubt and Untrue cognition. Next ip des¬ 
cribed the sequence, on becoming purified by this much. 

Further these restraints and observances are described in the Visnu Purfina 
(VI. 7 36 37):—“Let the Yogi practise continence, harmlessness, truthfulness, absti- 
non-covetousness without desire of fruit; and let him make his mind gradually fit 
nenoe from theft for progress. He should also apply himself to study, cleanliness, 
and purificatory actions and contentment; and let his mind rest upon the Parabrahma. 
These are the restraints and observances five each. When practised with desire they 
seoure special fruit. To those who have no desire for fruit, they seeure libera¬ 
tion. *’—83. 

SCttra 33. 

futM.UI’sft II ^ II 

ftfUR Viterka, of the thoughts of sin. B&dhane, on the troubling o£ 

uftues.Pratipak.sa, to the contrary. Bh&vanam, habituation. 

33. XJ pon, thoughts of sin troubling,, habituation to the con¬ 

trary,—84 

huiwhii i mi- 
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*r*n ^rr ?*ra**i spfn^w 

«w*nf* ycwflmft *fo*rnji 3 ? 11 


YYASA. 


When daring the practice of the restraints and observances sinful 
thoughts give trouble, the mind is to be habituated to the contrary ideas. 
When thoughts of the sins of causing injury to others and other sins appear 
in the mind of this devotee of wisdom, such as, ‘I shall kill the evil-doer/ 
r I shall tell lies/ ‘I shall appropriate this man's wealth/ ‘I shall spoil this 
man’s wife/ ‘Why should I not possess the things which this man possesses/ 
when he ia touched by the high fever of these sins, which tend to push him 
along the wrong path, he should habituate himself to think upon the contraries 
of such sins. He should entertain such ideas as these:—Being burnt up as I am 
in the fires of the world, I have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga, giving as 
it does protection to all living beings. Were I to take up the sins, having once 
given them up,I should certainly be a dog in my conduct. As the dog licks up 
his own vomit, so should I be acting, if 1 were to take up agaiu what 1 have 
once given up/ This should be applied to other aphorisms also. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 


There are many obstacles in the way to good things Thus obstruction being 
possible, the aphorism teaching the remedy thereof is introduced :—When these res- 
traints and observances, <fcc/ The aphorism is, ‘Upon thoughts of sin troubling, habi* 
tuation to the contrary.' In the Commentary explaining the sins there is nothing diffi¬ 
cult to understand.—84. 

S&tra 34. 

^NsT SRTO- 

sswufih, » W H 

fSffwd: Vitork&h, the thoughts of sin (are), Hims&dayah, the causing 

of injury to others and rest. |ift Kyita, done. wRjt K&rita, caused to be dona 
Anumodit&h, and permitted to be done, sibr Lobha, desire, iirhar 
K rod ha, angor. Moha, ignorance. Pftrvak&h, preceded by, Mridu, 

slight. ITW Madhya, middling. nrfawnrTJ Adhimatrahi, and intense. Duhkha, 
pain. Ajft&na, unwisdom. WWW Ananta, infinite. UiW Phala, result, fruit. 
JHHWMWWWnt Resulting in an infinity of pain and unwisdom, {ft Iti, thus. 
Hlfrm Pratipakfa, to the contrary. Bh&vanam, thinking. 

34. The sins are the causing of injury to others and the 
rest. They are done, caused to be done and permitted to be done; 
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they are preceded by desire, anger and ignorance; they are slight, 
middling and intense; their result is an infinity of pain and unwis¬ 
dom ; thus comes the habit-of-thinking to the contrary.—85. 


fore? jjgw«rrfvrmwT 

SrewR irereg r ufoqwirtMqfi ere ?rra^ i ®?rerforrg»ftfo?% 
fosrr i snfofoiT i 5Ttw *rfor vnft 

*rfoucft% i *it*refoftsT: s*ffoforr: »i§*rreTforreT ^mfojf^T 

*refo fon*n: i ^rsmfonwr: tprfefon: i i 

*wt ^T 5«r? *rre*rres?fforre *f?r \ wjt ws*r<ffosforre?fa 

ffa l « w fo K rgftfo % T forr I STT I 

i fcfa i & q ggift fore? 

f; mg RR?^n 1 g fi Wq ffl f W l I 3:*W*fTH STRJtf ^ 

irfaq^ ff r^ wq , i am r forewrcreswf zwm t frft n fo i fi r i my* 
wnfjfo n fr r 5:^1% ?Rt sftfor^fa i s ft4$ <rr <gi 



i«R^rj<!nraRre<j ^ sftfonfo? ^f*TRt tr^foysrfa 5:*afoire*PT 
i ^ ret f fogtreremm 

forr *fore *prarat i uRu^TTfo^rfir *rt3?r i utf 

fore?<»jT *rre*re fores *R: nf%^rt?r i srfa<re- 

wwreisstfm fore?: i *n?rer <TcSRibfor fofor: 

faPfrq ^ re* *refa 11 ?a n 


vyAsa. 


Of these the causing of injury to others:—It is of three descriptions 
that which is done, that which is caused to be done and that which is per¬ 
mitted to be done. Each agaiu is three-fold Prompted by desire of gain, 
as in the case of one who desires to obtain flesh and skin ; prompted by anger 
as in the case of a man who has received some injury; done through ignorance 
of the real nature of an act, under the impression that the act proposed is a 
virtue. 

'Desire, - anger and ignorance are again three-fold, slight, middling And 
intense. Thus there are twenty-seven Modifications of injury caused to 
others. 

Mild, middling and intense are again three-fold each; Mild-mild Mid¬ 
dling-mild, and Mild-intense. Also Middling-mild, Middling-middling; and 
Middling-intense. Also Intense-mild, Intense-middling, and IntehSe-intense 
Yhtfs injury is of eighty-one descriptions. 
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This again becomes infinite on account of rule (niyama), option (vikalpa), 
and conjunction (samuchchaya). Similarly should this be applied to untroth* 
fulness, &c. 

The contrary tendency consists in the notion that these immoral ten¬ 
dencies cause an infinity of pain and untrue cognition. This means that 
pain and unwisdom are the unending fruits of these immoralities, and that in 
this idea lies the power which causes the habit of the contrary trend of 
thought. 

Further more the injurer first overpowers the strength of the victim; 
then gives him pain by blows from weapons; then takes his life even. 

Now as a consequence of overpowering strength, his intelligent and non- 
intelligenb means of enjoyment lose the power of causing enjoyment. By 
causing pain he suffers pain among animals, earth-bound disembodied spirits, 
&c., and in hell. By taking life he lives every moment in a state of waning 
life. He is so much troubled that he prefers and longs for death; and yet, 
inasmuch as the effects of pain must run their course, he somehow lives on. 
And if somehow these acts of injury be mixed up with virtue, he is full of 
enjoyment but short-lived. 

These observations may also be applied to untruthfulness, &c., as far as 
may be. Thus making himself familiar with undesirable consequences of 
these sins, he no longer allows his mind to rest over evil acts. The habitua¬ 
tion to the contrary tendencies becomes the cause .of removing the sine. 
When these become characterised by non-productivity, then power caused by 
them becomes, to the Yogi, the indication of his success. 

YACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

These sins having different natures, modes, characteristics and fruits, and each of 
these being an object of habituation to the oontrary tendency, he now describes them 
by the aphorism, with the object of describing the nature of the contrary tendency:— 
‘The sins are the causing of injury to others, <feo. ) Explains:—‘Now as the injury, 
<fco.* Rule (niyama) and untrue cognition and their combinations co-exist with the 
sins of injury, <feo., on account of the infinity of differentiation among living beings. 
Then, vioe oausing the intensification of inertia, arises unwisdom also, which is noth¬ 
ing more than the four dasses of untrue cognition. For this reason they fruotify as 
unwisdom also. Thus the thought of their fruition as an immensity of pain and unwis¬ 
dom is also an habituation to the contrary tendenoy. The author renders the same 
oontrary tendenoy olearer. ‘First overpowers the strength, his activity, the free 
motions of the body of the victim, that is the apinpal, &o., tp bp killed. , By binding 
to the saorifioial pillar the animal loses the light of his life. The rest is very plajn. 

The restraints and observances have been described. The removal of their ten¬ 
dencies by means of the habituation to the contrary tendenoy has also been described. 
There being thus no obstacles left, now he describes the indications of the success of 
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these praotioes. By knowing these the Yogi having attained what he has undertaken, 
tmrti) towards the work whioh is yet to be done. For this reason he says 11 When 
these become oharaoterized, <fec. ’—85* 

S&trk 35. 

vt n j fura fa gra i a p te ra l tfcwni: u ^ u 

SffffcfsTT AbimsA, the habit of not causing injury, nfFT«3rur*J Pratis^h&y&m, 
on the confirmation of. Tat, his. Sannidhau, in presence, ^nrmt 

Vairaty&galj giving up of hostilities (rum) (^r). 

35. (The habit of) not-chusing-injury being confirmed, 
hostilities are given-up in his presence.—86. 

<ra«n i crsarferol i 11 ?¥ 11 

vyAsa. 

As for example all living beings give up their hostilities in his pre¬ 
sence. 

vAchaspatps GLOSS. 

The horse and buffalo, the rat and cat, the snake and mongoose, and others being 
natural enemies of eaoh other, give up their animosities, by following the tendencies 
of the mind of the revered one, whose habit of not causing injury is confirmed_86. 

Sfitra 36. 

II ^ II 

W Satya (< of veracity. Pratisthfiy&m, in the confirmation of. 

farm KriyA, of action, usw Phala, of fruition. sn aur<ui Asrayatvam, the 
dependence of. 

36. Veracity being confirmed, action and fruition become 
dependents.—87. 

vjrfjfejr ^ ^ 

angtffa nmtfe \ swmrer srrosrfa ii h 

vyAsa. 

‘ Be virtuous. This being said the object of the benediction becomes 
virtuous. ‘ Go to heaven,’ he attains the heavenly state. Hjs speech becomes 
effective. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Action signifies virtue and vice whioh are the results thereof and their fruition 
consists in heaven and hell. They become dependents upon him: they <v?me to live in 
him. They oome iuto existence by the speeoh of the master. He illustrates the 
dependence of action: ‘Be virtuous.’ Illustrates the dependence of fruition:—‘Go to 
heaven.' “Effective” means “unchecked. ”—S7. 

Shtra 37. 

ii ii 

A'steya, of not stealing, ufoemg PratisfhAyAm, in the confirmation 
of. Sarva, of all. Ratna, jewels.' UposthAnam, the approach¬ 
ing; him pf, / , 
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37. (The habit of not-stealing being confirmed, all, jewels, 
approach him.—88. 

vyAsa. 


Jewels approach him fiu>m all quarters. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 


This is easy.—88. 


S&tra 38. 


Brahmacharya, of Brahmacharya; continence. afFraPTGJ PratisJhA- 
y&m, in the confirmation, ifhr Virya, vigour, wrer: L&bhah, gaining; obtaining. 

38. Continence 'being confirmed, vigour is obtained.—89. 

srs req a fo g rei gfofgnqr: i w i %a^r 

vronwg* ii ?c n 

VYASA. 


By whose attainment, the Yogi perfects his attainments unchecked, and 
having attained the power becomes capable of imparting knowledge to 

1 aa mo ret 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

t Vigour is power by attaining which, being unchecked, t.e., without giving way 
to obstacles, the Yogi perfects, that is, lays by the store of Animfl, <fcc. 

Having attained the power :—When he is possessed of the eight attainments 
known as Tara, <fcc., and having other names as Uha, <fco. 

Learners are the disciples of the Yogi. Knowledge means the Yoga which is an 
accessory of the Yoga. He becomes capable of teaching Yoga.—89. 

SfUra 39. 

'SPWeirri u ^ II 

irofTUtf Aparigraha, of non-covetousness, Stbairye, in the confirmation. 
Ja_nma-kathamt&, of the how of births. otKk Sambodhah, the 

knowledge. 

39. Non-covetousness being confirmed, the knowledge of- ' 
tbe-how of births.—90. 


$ stt 3T srfsrwrwr 

WW5 H II 

vyAsa. : , * 

Non-covetousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the how-of-birftbs 
comes to him. Who was I? How was I? What is this? How.Jsl this?. 
Whq,t shall we be? Or, How shall we be? Inthis shape’comes'to bimihe 
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desire of knowing the nature of his own existence in the past, the present 
and the future. 

These are attainments due to the confirmation of the restraints. We 
shall now speak of those that are caused by observances. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Non-oovetousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the ‘how-of-births/ Birth 
means coming into relationship with the physical body and the poy^ers of sensation, 
&c., together. The how-of-birth means its modality. Its knowledge'means its direot 
consciousness. It means the perfect knowledge of the past, the present and of all that 
is beyond ken, together with their modes. 

Questions about the past:—‘Who was IT Question about the different modes 
of the birth and preservation of the same:—* How was I1 ’ Wishes to know the nature 
of the present birth:—‘What is this!* Is the physical body the mere collection of 
the physioal elements or something different therefrom! Here too the words ‘How is 
this ! } are to be understood. In some books they actually appear. 

Questions about the future:—‘What shall we be!’ Here too the how must be 
understood. Thus oomes bo him the desire to know of his own existence, t.a, the 
ooming into relationship with the body, &o, in the past, the present and the future. 
From the desire oorr.es the knowledge, the rule being that one does whatever he 
desires.—90. 

Sfttra 40. 


*jIm w a rcm 1 : u a® n 

Sauch&t, by cleanliness. Wiy Sva-anga, to one’s own body, jjjwr 
Jugups&, disinclination, nt: Paraih, with others, ww’wn: Asamsargah, cessa¬ 
tion of contact. 


40. By cleanliness, disinclination to-one’s-body, and cessa* 
tion*of-contact with-others.—91. 


^ . u _ i ^ ^ . - - 




m II «o || 

VYASA. 

One begins to clean himself, being disgusted with the dirt of his body. 
Then he sees the defects of the body. He loses his attachment to the body, 
and becomes restrained in himself. Furthermore, he ceases to come into con¬ 
tact with others. He sees the nature of the body. „He wishes to give up his 
own body, seeing that it is never pure, even though it is being constantly 
washed by water, &c. How should he come into contact with the body of 
others which are all the more impure ? 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 


* 

This shows the external oleanliness to be the indicator of attainments.—91. 

Sfitra 41. 
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Sattva, of the essence. VJijl Suddhau, on the purification. 
Saumanasya, high-mindedness, rrsnuw Ek&grayn, one-pointedness. ffsyr Indriya, 
of the senses, era Jaya, control. Atma, of the self. Darsana, the 

knowledge, wfarrar Yogyatva, fitness for all these. W Cha, and. 


41. And upon-the-essence becoming-pure, come highminded¬ 
ness, one-pointedness,-control of the senses and fitness for the 
knowledge of the self.—92. 


fag-1 =* i 

?IT«R*hT: I ^fhr?T^T ?TcT 5RT 

ii n 



vyAsa. 


Further, high-mindedness, control of the senses and fitness for self-know¬ 
ledge come upon the essence becoming pure. Jly cleanliness comes the purity 
of the essence. Thence high-mindedness, thence one-pointedness, thence con¬ 
trol of the senses and thence fitness for self-knowledge, of the essence of the 
mind. This it is that comes to the Yogi by cleanliness being confirmed. 

vACHASPATI'S GLOSS. 


Now he describes the attainments indicated by internal cleanliness :—further, 
& 0 .* By washing of the impurities of the mind the essence of the mind shows itself 
in its purity. By the removal of dirt comes high-mindedness which is an ifcdete of 
purity. That which is pure becomes one-pointed. The mind having been thus con¬ 
trolled, the senses too are controlled, being dependent as they are upon the mind. 
Thence the essenoeof the mind beoomes fib for self-knowledge.—92. 

Sftbni '42. 


I* 8^ (I 

Santos&d, by contentment, mgwrw: Anuttamah, excellent, extreme. 

Strkha, of happiness. HW! LAbhah, acquisition. 

42. By contentment the acquisition of extreme happiness.-"^S>3. 

ssnsrro i *r* 

meiifafo ti ii 

yyAsa. 

And so it has been sajcl:—‘Whatever of'pleasure is there in the world 
of desires, and whatever of larger happiness is there in'the world of heaven, 
they do not come to sixteenth part of the joy due to the suppression of 
desires,' (MahAbb&raia, S&ntiparva, 174, 46). 

'YAcfiASYATrSGLOBS. 

’Extreme means that thati whioh there is nothing 'higher in existence. Aa wm 
laid by Yay&ti to Furu when he was begging his youth from him;—‘The wise man 
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who gives up desire so difficult to give up by the ignorant and never beooming old 
with age is full of bliss ’ (Visnu P. IV. 10. 12.) Shows this by ‘whatever is there.* &c., 

Sfitra 43. 



u II 


ffm Kftya, of the physical body, Indriya, of the senses. Sidd- 

hii?, the attainment. Asuddhi, of impurity. Kaay&t, owing to the 

removal. FPW: Tapasah, through puriticatory actions. 


43. By-purificatory-actions, the removal of impurity and the 
attainments of the physical-body and the senses.—94. 


w t ree i prrf 

tffa ii«? ii 

VYASA. 


Purificatory actions, as they are being done, destroy the dirt of the veil 
of impurity. By the destruction of the dirt of this veil, come the attainments 
of the physical body. Anim& and others. So also the attainments of the 
senses, clairaudience aud thought-reading from a distance, &c. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 


Mentions the indications of the attainment of the Purificatory action. By Puri¬ 
ficatory action, <fcc., The veil which is described as impurity consists of vice, Ac., due 
to inertia. Animfi and others, such as Mahimft, Laghimfi and Prapti. It is all 
easy.—94. 

Sfttra 44. 


11 88 u 

. WIWWH Sv&dhy&y&t, by study, fg ^cTT Isfca-devatfi, with the desired 
deity. WJPTfrn Samprayogah, communion. 

44. By-study comes communion with the desired deity.—95. 

TOgfcr «rif ay 11 

YYASA. 


The gods, the Bisis and the Siddhas become visible to him who is given 
to study, and they do take part in his work. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Mentions the attainments indicated by the perfection of study;—'By study 
communion with the desired deity,* This is easy.—95. 

Shtra 45. 

n 88 n 

Btnftr Sam&dhi, of trance. ^ Siddbih, the attainment. forr-jrftrOTVflf 
Is vara-pra^idh&n& t, by making Is vara the motive of all actions. 
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45. The attainment of trance by making Isvara the-motive- 
of-all-actions.—96. 

VYASA. 

The faculty of trance (sam&dhi) becomes perfect in him who dedicates 
all his powers to^Isvara. By this he knows all that he desires to know, just 
as it is in reality, in another place, in another body or at another time. Then 
his intellect knows everything as it is. 

YACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

‘The attainment of trance by making Is vara the motive of all aotions.' It 

should not be said that inasmuch as the Cognitive trance is attained by making lavara 
the motive of all actions, the remaining seven accessories are useless. These accessori¬ 
es are useful^in the attainment of that mental mood which devotes all action to the 
purposes of Is vara, by known and unknown subsidiary methods. They are also useful 
in the attainment of the Cognitive trance, by a separate combination of accessories. 
Thus the same curds serve the purpose of a man and are useful for the purpose of a 
sacrifice. 

A 

In this case the accessories of concentration, meditation and trance would not be 
the internal accessories of the Cognitive trance. The Cognitive trance would thus 
become a cause equal in degree with them. Its directness (internality) is perceived by 
^the other accessories not being directly^turned towards it. The observance of making 
Is vara the motive of all action has Isvara only for its direot object. Its direct object 
is not the object of Cognitive trance. Therefore this is an external, indireot means. 
Thus all is plain. 


The word Prajan&ti=»‘knows,* shows the radical meaning of prajna, intellect. 

—96. 


Sfitra 46. 



H ii 


Sthira, steady, Sukham, easy. iffTOTg Asanam, posture. 

46. Posture is steadily easy.—97. 

crerar wrenf g fore rf srfamsr 


vyAsa. 


The restraints and observances have been described- with attainments. 
We shall now describe the posture, &c. Of these, posture is steadily easy. 
Thus, for example, the Padm&sana, the Vir&sana, the Bhadr&sana, the Svastika 
the Dand&sana, the Sopasraya, the Paryanka, the Kraufichnisftdana, the Has- 
tlnisadana, the Usfcranisfitdana, the Samasamsth&na, the Sthirasiukha, the 
Yathftsukha arid such others. 


170 pAtanjali’s yoga. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Introduces the next aphorism:—‘The restraints and observances, <fco. * Of these, 
posture is steadily easy. ’ Steadiness means absence of motion. The same must be 
easy. It must not cause trouble. Suoh should be the posture. This is the meaning 
of the aphorism. Posture is the way in whioh one sits. He mentions different 
postures:—As for example:—The Padm&sana is well-known. The Vir&sana is that in 
which a sitting man has one foot in contact with the ground, and pieces the other 
over the partially inclined other knee. 

The Bhadr&suna is thJfc in whioh the sitting man plaoes the soles of both feet 
joined together below the testioles, and places both hands with the fingers interlaced 
over that region. 

The Svastika is that in whioh the left foot is placed, a little downward inclined 
between the right thigh and shank, and the right foot is placed in a similar position 
between the left thigh and shank. 

The Dand&sana is practised by sitting with thighs, shanks and feet stretohed 
straight along the ground with the ankles joined together, but the toes kept apart. 

The Paryanka is that in which the knees are extended and the arms are used to 
He upon. 

The Sopa'raya is that in whioh the tiger’s skin or the deer skin or some cloth’ is 
used to sit upon. 

The Krauflohanis idana and others of the same class are to be imitated from the 
sitting postures of the Krauftcha, the elephant, the camel. 

The Samasa’nsth&na is that in whioh the feet are so placed that the heels and 
foreparts of both are joined together with the feet a little bent. 

The Sthirasukha is whatever posture may secure steadiness and oaso. This is 
appi-oveJ by the -writer of the aphorisms. It is also described as Yath&sukha. This 
means any position that may secure ease.—97. 

Sfltra 47. 

u ^ u 

Prnyatna, of effort, Saithilya, by slackening. iffJTFfr Ananta, 

as in th-3 infinho SamApattibhyAm, and by thought transforma¬ 

tion. 

47. By-slackening of effort and by thought-trans forma¬ 
tion as infinite.—98. 

VYASA. 

Tne sentence is completed by adding the word,‘is secured.’ Posture 
becoin is perfect when effort to that end ceases, so that there may be no more 
m >vement of the body. Or, when the mind is transformed into the infinite, 
that is, makoj tho idea of infinity its own, io brings about the perfection of 
posture, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Having described the nature of posture, he describes the means thereof:— 1 By 
slackening of effort and by thought-transforming as infinite. ’ The effort whioh is 
directed towards the accomplishment of a certain posture helps to keep the body in a 
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particular position. It is not the oause of the posture which as an accessory of Yoga 
is meant to be taught here. If that were its cause, the teaching would be useless, 
inasmuch as in that case the posture would be achieved by its own operation. There¬ 
fore this natural effort of the body does not bring about the posture that is meant to 
be taught. It is in fact its antagonistic. Further this natural effort being the an¬ 
tecedent of the posture that may at any time be desired, does away with the very 
object of posture, Therefore, he who practices posture as an observance taught here, 
should employ an effort which consists in suppressing the natural efforts of the body. 
Otherwise the posture taught here will not be accomplished. It is for this reason that 
the slackening of the natural efforts of the body is said to be the means of accomplish¬ 
ing posture. 

Or, the mind transformed into the idea of the infinite, the Great Serpent, who 
upholds the sphere of the earth by means of his very steady thousand heads, brings 
about steadiness.—98. 

Sfttru 48. 

wwt n ^ w 

?ra: Talab, then, g'g Dvamdva, from the pairs of opposite. vrRwct: An- 
abhigh&tnh, cessation of disturbance. 

48. Thence cessition-of-disturbanco from the-pairs-of-oppo- 
sites.—99. 

<TcTf I ll ttc II 

VYASA 

When po.bute has been mastered he h not disturbed by the pairs of 
opposites such an heat and cold. 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Mentions the indications of the achievement of posture. 

“Thence the cessation of disturbance from the pairs of opposites. 99 

The Comentary has been explained by what has already been said.—99. 

Sfttra 49. 

Tasmin, in that (the posture), wfpf Sati, being. Sv&sa, of the 

iuspirabory breath, Prasv&sayoh, of the expiratory breath, nfff Gati, 

of the movements. Vichchhedah, stoppage WTOfFTW Pr&n&y&mah, 

Regulation of breath. 

49. Regulation-of-breath (Prunay&ma) is the stoppage of the 
inspiratory and expiratory movements (of breath) which follows, 
when that has-been-secured. —100. 

aftesrfa smgmnT: i snsrei 

smsTHrws n as n 

VYASA. 

When posture has been achieved the cessation of the movements of both 
inspiration^ the drinking in of external air, and expiration, the throwing out 
of the internal air, is the regulation af breath (Prfi^&y&ma), 
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ViCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Posture also has been described in the Visnu Pur&na(VI. 7. 89. :—‘Having thus 
practised the Bhadr&sana, <ko , and being full of their qualities, <fcc . } After posture 
describes the Pr&n&y&ma, at the same time showing that posture must precede it:— 
“Pr&n&yama is the cessation of the inspiratory and expiratory movements of breath 
whioh follows when that has been seoured. ’ The cessation of the movements of expira¬ 
tion and inspiration exists in the Reohaka, Kumbhaka and Puraka branches of the 
regulation of breath. This, therefore, is a description of the ordinary PrAn&y&ma. This 
means that where in the Puraka the external air having been expelled is retained inside, 
the cessation of the movements of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similarly, 
where in the Reohaka, the external air having been expelled is restrained outside, the 
cessation of the movements of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similary, in 
the Kumbhaka too This is what the commentary says:—‘When posture has been, 
<feo. 100. 

Sdtra 50. 

ll ll 

WHT B&hya, external. qnviFrK Abhyantura, internal. STnar Stambha, total 
restraint fffT: Vrittih, manifestation, Desa, place K&la, time. #it 
SankhyA, number, by these three, Paridristah, regulated. Dlrgha, 

long. |^iT: Sftksmah, and subtle. 

5Q. Manifestation as external, .internal and total restraint 
is regulated by place, time and number; and thus it becomes long- 
induration and subtle.—101. 

Ararat i m *Tc*r*mr: ^rrv^cr?:; i gcfcr- 

i xrxrr ?q*ergq^ 

mqq rT *f<T I 

i&s i qftjur: ^r<jjRrftrq^Tq>qpc%»rr5rf^gi5rT i ^r^pnfvr: 

ii yo ii 

vyAsa. 

And that manifests as external, internal and total restraints, is regulated 
by time, place and number; is of long duration and subtle. The cessation of 
the motion of breath which precedes expiration is external. The cessation 
the motion of breath which precedes inspiration is internal. The third ° ° 

fests total restraint where cessation of both these motions takes placed" 1 ' 

single effort. As water thrown on a heated stone shrivels up from all aid 
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so do both cease simultaneously. All these three are regulated by place. So 
much of space occupied by it. Also are they regulated by time. The mean¬ 
ing is that they are measured by ascertaining the seconds of their duration. 
They are also regulated by number. The first cessation is for so many, the 
second for so many, and similarly the third. Similarly it is thus mild, thus 
middling and thus intense. Thus it is regulated by number. This verily thus 
practised becomes long induration and subtle. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

He introduces the aphorism by describing the three descriptions of Prana* 
y&ma:—‘And that manifests as external, internal and total restraint; is regulated by 
time, plaoe and number; is of loDg duration and subtle. * The word Vrifcti ‘manifesta¬ 
tion ’ is related to all the three. He describes the Rechaka:—‘That which precedes 
expiration.’ Describes the Puraka:—‘ That whioh precedes inspiration. , Describes the 
Kumbhaka:—‘The third, &c . 9 Renders the same plainer:—‘Where the cessation 
of both inspiration and expiration takes place simultaneously by a single effort of 
restraint, not that it stands in need of restraining effort whioh is the culmination ofs 
the effort of inspiration, nor that it stands in need of the restraining effort which i 
the culmination of the effort of inspiration, nor that it stands in need of the restrain¬ 
ing effort which culminates in the efforts of expiration. On the other hand, as water 
thrown on a heated stone shrivels upon all sides as it is being dried up, so also the air 
running in or out ceases its action by a strong effort of restraint, and stays in the body 
reduced to a state of greater than ordinary tenuity. It does not fill in and is not, there¬ 
fore, Puraka. Nor does it go out and is not, therefore, Rechaka. 

In the external the limit of space is measured ip a plaoe free from wind by the 
effeot upon straw or a piece of cotton wool, by a yard or foot-rule or by the hand. 
Similarly, in the internal it is measured by the sensation of touch at the soles of feet 
or at the forehead, slight like the touch of an ant. 

A 1 second 9 (ksana) is the fourth part of the period of time taken by the aot of 
shutting the eyes. It is measured by ascertaining the seconds of duration. 

A ‘ matra ’ (measure) is the time whioh is taken up by thrice turning up one’s 
hand over one’s knee and then snapping the fingers once. 

Measured by thirty-six such matras is the first attempt (udghata) whioh is 
mild. Twice thatris the second, which is middling. Thrice that is the third whioh 
is intense. This is the Pr&n&y&ma as measured by number. It is described•.—Thus is 
it measured by number, &o. 

The time taken by the inspiration and expiration of a healthy man is the same 
as that which is measured by snapping the fingers, as described, after turning the 
hand thrioe over the knee. 

The first attempt when carried to its completion is said to be oonquered or 
mastered. The time is intended to be described by so many inspirations and expira¬ 
tions. They are praotioally the same. 

This Pr&n&y&ma becomes of long duration when it takes up greater spaoe and 
time, being daily practised and being increased in succession of a fortnignt, a day, Ao. 
It is subtle, because it is known by very subtle trance (sam&dhi) not because it be¬ 
comes weak.—101. 

3ft tra 51. 

ql^4 : ti sft it 

B&hya, the external. Abhyantara, the internal, fipnr Visaya, 

region, sphere, wnftfr Aksept, passing over, going beyond, fnjvi Chaturthab, 
the fourth. 
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51. The fourth is that which follows when the spheres 
of the external and internal have-been-passed. —102. 

STT%H: I »jf»7Jt«rR5K^#«T. 

spjnror: i fe^snsrmtfereit »Tc*rflTO: 

«if>mraw3«{t srwjrom c^t^t fesfa 

ffa n it ii 

VYASA. 

The sphere of the external, having been mastered by the measurements 
of time, space and number, is left behind. Similarly is the sphere of the 
internal thus measured, left behind. In the case of both, it becomes long 
and subtle. The cessation of the movements of both in sequence of the 
attainment of that state, by gradual mastery over the different states, is the 
fourth. In the third the sphere is not considered; the cessation of motion 
takes place with one single effort, and is then measured by space, time and 
number; and thus becomes long and subtle. In the fourth, however, tho 
spheres of inspiration and expiration are ascertained, the different states are 
mastered by and by, and it follows the perfection of both. Thus comes about 
the cessation of the movements of both. This is the fourth Pranaydma and 
is thus distinguished. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Thus three descriptions of Pranayama have been described Now lie describes 
the fourth:—‘The fourth is that, <fco,* Explains:—‘The sphere of the external, &c. ’ 

‘Left behind’:—dethroned from its position, which has been mastered by 
praotice. That also is protracted and subtle. 

*In sequence of*:-—The external and internal Praiinyamas preceded by a 
calculation of time, space and number. And this fourth one is not* brought about 
all at once, by a single effort like the third one. 

On the other hand it reaches different states of perfection, as it is being 
practised : and aB one state has been mastered it goes on to the higher stage in succes¬ 
sion, and it is thus acquired. This is said:—‘By gradual mastery over the different 
states. ’ 

The question is that the cessation of the motion of both the PranAy&mas takes 
plaoe in the third PrdnSyama also, which is described as the total restraint; what 
then is the distinction between the third and the fourth. For this reason he says: 
—‘In the third, <fco. ’ The third is brought about by a single effort and is not 
preceded by the thought of measurements. The fourth, however, is preoededby the 
knowledge of the*measurements, and is brought about by much effort. This is the 
differenoe. The meaning is that the spheres of the Puraka and the Keohaka are not 
considered, but this is measured by time, space and number.—102. 

Sffbra 52. 

to: aronww«u 

Wtt Tafcah, then, Ksiyate, is destroyed, iwrpil Prak&sa, of jighb, 

tiroMUq Avara^am, the cover. 
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62. Thence the cover of light is destroyed—103. 

?iTT^T=5rg^ i srgwftjpr frfrfeFre r rcfr nymrtei wwnfw 
fag^ifirfer i ct^t m rouwml tf wrc i fow f srogwnumw i ; 
3»fa *rsrfa sifa^rcj sr ^fNr i tot r^rt ?r q* snqjr«nmTOt fg^%- 

*#3fTCT || <iR || 

VYASA. 

The karma of the Yogi which covers up the discriminative knowledge is 
destroyed as he practices the Pr&n&y&ma. This is what they say:—'By the 
magic panorama of desire, the Essence, which is luminous by nature, is covered 
up, and the same is directed towards vice.’ This karma of the Yogi which 
covers up the light and binds him to repeated births, becomes weak by the 
practice of Pr&nayama every moment, and is then destroyed. And so it has 
been said:—* Theiv is no purificatory action higher than Pran&j&ma ;purity is 
secured by that, through the destruction of impurity ; and the light of know¬ 
ledge shines.* 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

He describes the object of Pr&nfiy&ma :—'Thence the oover of light is destroy¬ 
ed. , The cover is that which covers up the light of Mental Essence. It means the 

afflictions and ain. He explains:—‘The karma of the Yog}.as he practises 

Pranayfima.* Knowledge is that by which anything is known. It is the light of the 
Mental Essence. Discriminative knowledge is the knowledge of the distinction 
(between the Objective Essenoe and consciousness). That whioh covers up discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge ‘ is the karma whioh covers up.’ Karma means the vice which is 
brought about by action so called, and the afflictions caused thereby. He says that 
the Agamis agree in this matter: — ‘This is what they say.* Desire is spoken of as 
the Great Forgetfulness. By the mention of desire is to be understood Nescience 
also which is found inseparably joined to it. 

Vice is that which should not be done. 

The question arises that if Pran&y&ma alone does away with vice what is the 
use of purificatory action! (Tapas). For this reason he says:—“Becomes weak 11 
and not altogether destroyed by it. Therefore, purificatory aotion is neoessary for its 
destruction. In this too the Agamis agree:—‘ And so it has been said. * 

Manu (VI. 72.)also says:—‘Let the defeots be burnt up by Pr&n&y&ma.' 

The Viu u Purftna (VI. 7. 40-41) speaks of Pr&n&y&ma asan accessory of Yoga:— 
‘ He who masters the air known as Prana by praotice, is said to have secured Pr£ln&- 
y&ma.’ It is either seeded or seedless When the powers known as Pr&na and Ap&pa are 
mastered one by the other, it is two fold. The third is that when both are check¬ 
ed. * 103. 

Sfttra 53. 

^ *r*: n ^ u 

vrreqng Dh&ran&su, for concentration. W Cha, and. H(«WT YogyatA, the 
fitness TR3TC Manasah, of the mind. 

53. And the fitness of the mind for concentration.—>104. 
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• faftr i *r*rar: i smjnrTmvm^n^ sRs^rfavn- 

*qn«ri m g wff frfr ^pn^ii <*? 11 

vyAsa. 

Further, the fitness of the mind for concentration. By the practice itself 
of Pr&n&y&ma is this secured. As laid down :— 

" By the expulsion and retention of breath optionally (I. 34). 
VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 


Pr&n&y&ma renders the mind fit for concentration, by making it steady.'—*104. 

Sfltra 54. 


uecrfuc: it n? ii 


Sva, their own. f£(qu Visaya, objects. Asamprayogte, on not 

coming into contact with. f%?reir Chittasya, of the mind, Svar&pa, 

the nature. sugesTO Anukarah, the following of. I va, as it were, ffqpnnn^ 
Indriy&n&m, of the senses, on the part of the senses. jn^nsro Praty&h&rah, (is) 
abstraction. 


64. Abstraction (Praty&h&ra) is that by which the senses 
do not-come-into-contact with their objects and follow as-it-were 
the nature of the mind.—105. 

sra *>: src^nsn;: i 

SKHT5R: I f%rT?^TT3^R \ %ff- 


nc*n*R: II II 


VYASA. 


Now what is Praty&h&ra? ‘Praty&h&ra is that by which the senses do 
not come into contact with their objects and, as it were, follow the nature of 
the mind.’ The meaning is that in the absence of contact with their objects, 
they initiate, as it were, the nature of the mind. The senses are restrained, 
like the mind, when the mind is restrained. They do not stand in need of 
other means like the control of the other organs. Ju3t as the bees fly, as the 
queen flies ; and sit as the queen sits down; so the sense becomes restrained, 
as the mind is restrained. This is Praty&h&ra. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


Thus then having been purified by the restraints, <feo., begins the praotioe of 
Praty&h&ra with a view to seoure samyama. The author puts a question to introduoe 
the aphorism describing itNow what, &o.’ Pr&tyah&ra is that by which the 
senses do not come into oontaot with their objeots, and as it were, follow the nature 
of the mind.' The meaning is that inasmuoh as the mind does not oome into oontaot 
with objective sounds, &o., as oauee of forgetfulness, attachment and aversion, the 
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senses of sight <fco, too do not, on aooount of the absenoe of that oontaot, inoline 
towards their objeots. This is the imitation of the mind by the senses. Inasmuch 
however, as the senses do not imitate the mind in the fact of the taking in of the 
realities of the objeots, because their field of operation is the external world alone, it 
is said that they, as it were , imitate the mind. By using the locative case it is shown 
that the ordinary quality of non-contact with their objects is the operative cause of the 
senses imitating the mind. ‘In the absence of contaot with their, &o.’ Explains the 
imitation;—‘The senses are restrained like the mind, &o/ The similarity is that the 
cause of the restraint of both is and the restraint of both is due to, the same effort. 
Illustrates the same:—‘Just as the bees (fee.’ Applies the illustration to the objeot to 
be illustrated :—‘So, <ko.' 


In this connection also says the Visnu Pur&na (vi. 7 43):—‘ the Yogi who la 
devoted to the practioe of Pratyah&ra should restrain the senses which are attaohed to 
the objects of sound, <ko., and make them imitate the mind/ 

Its objeot is shown even there. “ Those of undisturbed mind have thereby the 
highest possible control of the senses. If the senses are uncontrolled, the Yogi oannot 
aohieve Yoga.”—54. 

Sfitra 55. 


*S 

rm: Tatah, thence, tott paramft, the highest. «rw«Tf Vasyatft, control. 
ff^JFtrTOT^ Indriyan&m, of the senses. 

55. Thence the senses are under the highest control.—106. 
*rftjs?rcpi i i 

t »T*3TT HspiHT Hfarl fai lfr 

IIwII 

*f?r sfrnnsi# *rne*rsr?Fr^ marcs 
HTO fscfcr: <TT^: HJim: II R II 



VYASA. 

Some say that the conquest of the senses is their non-atiachmenfe to 
sound, etc. Attachment is a defect which draws them away from the good. 
Others say that inasmuch as the enjoyment of unprohibited objects is proper, 
it should be said that contact with sound, &c., subject to one's wishes, is the 
conquest of the senses. Others again say that the conquest of the senses is the 
obtaining of knowledge of sound, &c., without their causing pleasure and 
pain, in the absence of attachment and aversion. Jaigisavya says that it is 
only the want of action of the senses, on account of the one-pointedness of the 
mind. For this reason it is then that this control is the very highest, the res¬ 
traint, that is to say. of the senses along. with the restraint of the mind; and 
also for the reason that the Yogis, being thus restrained, do not stand in need 
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in 

of employing other means, like those employed in the conquest of other 

vAchASPATI’S gloss. 

♦Thenoo the senses eome under the highest oontrol.’ Are there any oontrols of 
the senses which may be said not to be the highest, so that it is said here that the 
highest control is secured ? Shows them:—‘Some say that the conquest, <fco. , Ex. 

S wns this :—Attachment is desire. The word in the original is Vy&sana, which is 
escribed as meaning that which removes away from the good. The absence of this 
attachment which draws one away from the good, is the control. Describes another 

control:— The enjoyment of such sound, &o., as is not forbidden by Sruti, <feo., and 
the avoidance of those that are forbidden, is proper, that is, in accordance with 
propriety. 

He describes another control:—* Contact with sound, &c.’ The contact of the 
senses with sound, &o., depends upon one’s wishes. Man is free to enjoy whatever he 
likes. He is not dependent upon the enjoyment. 

He mentions another control also:—‘The knowledge of sound, <fcc., without 
pleasure and pain, Ao.* 

He mentions the oontrol which is preferred by the author of the aphorism, and 
with whioh a great Risi is in accord. Jaigisavya says that it is the non inclination 
of the senses towards their objects, the sounds, io., along with the mind which has 
become one-pointed. Now he says that this is the highest controlFor this reason 
is it then, <fcc.’ The word ‘then’ (TU in the original) differentiates this control from 
other oontrols. The other controls do not remove the possibility of contact with the 
poison of afflictions, because they are of the nature of the conjunction between the 
serpent and the poison. Even the greatest professor of the science of poisons who 
has controlled a serpent, sleeps not with the serpent in his arms, without fear. This 
ootttrol, however, whioh is free from contact with all poisons, leaves no fear, and is 
therefore, called the Highest. 

‘Like the control of the other organs ’:—In the state of theYatfitma Yogi, when 
oqa sense has been controlled, the Yogi stands in need of further effort for controlling 
remaining senses. Not so is there need of other effort to control the external 
senses, when the mind is restrained. This is the meaning.—106. 

Five objects have been treated in this chapter: The Kriy& Yoga, the Afflictions 
Fruitage of aotions, the consequent Pain, and the four branches of the science of 
Sorrow. 

Here finishes the Gloss of Vaohaspati on the second Chapter of the Commentary 
of Vy&sa on P&tanjali’s Yoga Philosophy. The chapter describing ‘The means of 

Yog*’ 



CHAPTER THiRD. 

ON ATTAINMENTS (Vibiiutis on Sjddhis), 

Sftfcra 1. 

u \ n 

(^r), Desah-bandhah, fixity in one place. Steadfastness. 
Obittasya, of the mind. vrTOUT DhArana., concentration. 

1. Concentration is the steadfastness of the mind.—107. 

grasifa ^ 5r%^Tf?r i vrpc^uT^^ri i qreqr i 

?rrf*r^ ^cnrf^g ^5 snsfr 

*t f^rqq- farrer sfcrarra m cfa v trwt ll l ll 

VYASA. 

The hve external means of attainment have been described. Con¬ 
centration (Dharana) is now discussed. ‘Concentration is the steadfastness 
of the mind.’ Concentration means the mind becoming fast in such places 
as the sphere of the navel, the lotus of the heart, the light in the brain, the 
fore part of the nose, the fore-part of the tongue, and such like parts of the 
body; or by means of the modifications only in any other external object 
only. 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Trance (Samadhi) and the means of its attainment have been described in the 
first and.second chapters. In the third chapter are to be described the attainments 
which follow in their wake and whioh are the means of generating faith. The attain¬ 
ments are achieved by Sa™yama . iSa n }yama consists of concentration, meditation 
and trance together. As means for the achievement of attainment, these three 
accessories are more intimate than the five external ones, and thus being internal, 
they are described here, in order that they may be specifically mastered. Among 
these too, concentration, meditation and trance are related to one another as oaase 
and effect consecutively, and their order of causation is fixed. The order is respected 
here in the enumeration. Therefore concentration is described first. Thus the 
Bhasyakara says:—‘The five external means, etc. 7 ‘Concentration is the steadfast¬ 

ness of the mind.’ He enumerates the places for concentration in the body:*—‘The 
sphere of the navel, eto. 7 ‘Such like parts of the body 7 indicate the palate, <fec. He 
describes the external objects :—‘ Or any other external object, 7 It is not possible 
for the mind to oome into relationship with the external objects bodily; hence is it said : 
‘By means of the modifications only. 7 On this subject also says the Visnu Pur&pa 
(YI. 7. 45):— 

“ Having mastered the breath by means of controlling the processes of breathing, 
and having likewise subjected the senses to the mind by the praotice of making their 
activity dependent upon the prooess of thought, he should let his mind rest ujm. some 
auspicious object. 77 The external auspicious objects are the Golden Foetus (HiraUyn* 
garbha), Indra and Prajapati, etc. 
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Farther the following is said there (Visnu P. vi. 7. 7. 7—85 ):— 
u The personified appearance of the Lord leaves no room for the desire to possess 
any other object of concentration. The fact of the mind being held fast there is 
what is called concentration. And, O king, hear what that personified appearance 
of the Lord is that should be meditated upon; there can be no concentration without 
something upon which the mind may rest. The face is cheerful and pleasing to the 
mind, the eyes are full of freshness and depth like lotus-leaves, the cheeks are beautiful, 
the forehead is bright and high, the ears are symmetrical and well-adorned by^ drops, 

the neck is long like the shell of a conch; the auspicious sign of fortune, the Srivatsa, 
marks his chest; with a deep navel and deep furrows appearing in the abdomen ; with 
eight or four arms hanging from his body; sitting with thighs and shanks evenly 
placed, and feet placed in the form of a Sv.istila . Such is the appearance of Visnu 
clad in clean yellow^garb, adorned with beautiful head-dress, armlet, bracelet, etc*; 

carrying his bow, the S&rahga, discus, his club, his sword, his oonch-shell and his rosary 
of Rudrfiksa. He has become Brahma. With mind merged in Him, let the Yogi 
devote himself to meditating upon Him. Let him apply his mind to him so long as 
his concentration becomes well established. Practising this concentration or doing 
some other work in accordance with his own wishes, so long as the mind learns not to 
get away from the object of concentration, the Yogi should in that state consider his 
concentration aohieved,”—107. 

Sutra 2. 

WST II ^ II 

?nr Tatra, there. Pratyaya, of the mental effort, usirfiwm EkatanatA, 

continuation, wnwij Dhyanam, meditation. 

2. The continuation there of the mental-effort (to understand) 
is meditation (dhy&na).—108. 

*rjrcr: n 3 11 

vyasa. 

Meditation is the continuance, i. e, f the unchanging flow, of the mental 
effort to understand the object, of meditation, untouched by any other effort 
of the understanding. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author describes the meditation which is brought about by concentration: — 
‘Continuance of the mental effort to understand it is meditation * Continuance of the 
mental effort means one pointed ness The Commentary is easy. Here too says the (Vi mu) 
Pur&fta: 1 (vi. 7. 89.) Meditation is the continuance of one-pointedness with reference to 
the effort of understanding directed to any object, there being absence of desire to 
understand anything else at the time. This is brought about, 0 King, by the foregoing 
accessories**—108. 

Sfttra 3. 

fqj Tad, the same, U* Eva, the same. Artha, object, the light of the 

object. *nw Matra, alone, fvmfaiT Nirbh&sam, shining with. Svarhpa, itself, 
SAnyaro, devoid of. lva, as it were, wnfas Sam&dhih, trance* 
contemplation. 
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3. The same when shining with the light of the object 
alone, and devoid, as-it-were, of itself, is trance (or contemplation, 
Sam&dhi). - 109. 

srorfa; i «Nwrrrf*m?tf 

n ? ii . A 

VYASA. 

When on account of the object of contemplation taking entire possession 
of the mind, contemplation shows forth only the light of the form of the con¬ 
templated object, and is devoid, as it were, of its nature of self-cognition, then 
it is called trance (or contemplation) 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author describes trance which is brought about by meditation:— 

“The same when it shines by the light of the objeot alone, and is devoid, as it 
were of itself, is trance.” The Bhasyakara explains:—* When on account of contem¬ 
plation, etc.* ; Shows forth only the form of the object of contemplation : * Devoid, 
etc. 1 Inasmuch as the question arises that if it is devoid of the nature of self-cogni¬ 
tion, how oan it illuminate the object, he adds:—‘As it were.’ He mentions its o&use:- 
* On account of the object of contemplation taking entire possession of the mind/ 

The(Visnu)Purana (vi.7. 90) has on this too : “Trance is that in which the mind 
takes in the nature of the object of thought free from ‘fancy' (kalpanfi,). It is brought 
about by meditation.” Fancy (kalpana) consists in the perception of the act and the 
objeot of meditation as distinct from each other. The Trance Cognition is free from 
this fancy. 

Having described the eight accessories of Yoga to Khaiulikya, Kusidhvaja thus 
summarized:—‘The knower of the field (the Soul) is the employer of the means. The 
nft&ns is knowledge, that is not intelligent. Having aohieved the work of salvation, 
it had nothing of its duty left to do, and turns back.' (Visnu P. vi. 7. 92.) 

Sflbra 4. 

m a u 

wwij Trayam, the three. Ekatra, together. Samyamah, 

Samyama. 

4. The three together are Samyama.—110, 

srospnfa i ’snrer qfwqi trw *fcr 11 a n 

VYiSA. 

These three together, concentration, meditation and trance are Samyama. 
The practice of all the three accessories with reference to one object of 
thought is Samyama. This word Samyama is a technical term of the science 
meant to denote the three. 

viCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

' Inasmuch as the mention of concentration, meditation and trance, all there, each 
by its own separate name at every plaoa whould be very lengthy, this aphorism is 
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introduced with the object of laying down a technical term for the sake of brevity:— 
‘The three together are Samyama.' The Bhasyaketra explains:—‘With reference to 
one object, etc/ He removes the possible doubt that the word has the radical mean¬ 
ing of these three :—“ The word is a technical term, etc.” (The word Tantra in the 
original means the science of Yoga. Henoe ‘Tantrika' means a technical term of the 
soienoe.) The province of Saury ama is the ‘Three changes' and such other places.—106. 

Sfitra. 5. 

II H II 

Tad, of that. Jay&b, by the achievement. jn3T.Prajn&, of the cogni¬ 
tion. wNu Lokah, the visibility. 

5. By the achievement thereof comes tlio visibility of the 
Cognition.—111. 

rn^TcSWaT^fo: I cTC?! sfaWT ^?TTc^nTff^rT?TT *T*TT *TOT 

cTOT rT«TT ^Tfasr^T || </ || 

VYASA. 

By the achievement of this ‘ Samyama’ comes th6 visibility of the Trance 
Cognition. As Samyama becomes firmer and firmer so does the Trance- 
Cognition become more and more lucid., 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author mentions the fruit of the practice for the achievement of Sainyama: — 
‘By achievement thereof comes the visibility of the Cognition,' Visibility consists in 
the maintenance of its flow free from impurity and unimpeded by any other effort of 
oognition. The Commentary is easy.—5. 

Sfltra G. * 

my Tsmrata: n % n 

rT^T Tasya, its. sffJrj Bhumisu, to the planes, regions, Viniyogah. 

application. 

6. Its application is to the planes.—112. 

jjfirg fqfqqrq - : i q*q- ffYJreq fa fafa- 

5cft»T: I fa^q I 

^ STrTCgflll <ldW*T- 

ftjW* l I egrfiq; I qtft frTtT^Tt q>q> qW 

i trtssnrrr^y sr ^S- farcfafa n § n 

VYASA. 

When one plane haa been conquered by Samyama, it is applied to the 
next immediately following. No one who has not conquered the lower plane, 
can jump over the plane immediately following, and then achieve Samyama 
with reference to the plane further off. And if this Samyama cannot be achiev- 
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ed, how can the visibility of . the Cognition^ come ? For him, however, who 
has conquered the higher planes by making Iswara the motive of all actions 
it is not proper to perform Samyama with reference to the lower planes, such 
as thought-reading, &c. Why ? Because the object thereof has already been 
achieved by means other than this. As to which is the next immediate plane 
after a certain plane, it is .the practice of Yoga alone that will teach this. 
How? It has been so said :—‘ The Yoga is to be known by the Yoga ; the Yoga 
becomes manifest by the Yoga ; whoever is not confused, enjoys the Yogafor 
long by the Yoga' 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

But whereto is this Samyama to be applied in order to achieve this fruit? For 
this reason the author says:—‘Its application is to be to the planes. , The Com¬ 
mentator specifies the pianos. ‘When one piano, &c.’ The application is to the 
unoonquered plane immediately following the piano, that is, the mental state, whioh 
has been conquered. 

When the Indistinct Trance Cognition, having the gross world for its sphere, 
has been achieved by Samyama, the application of the Samyama is to be the yet 
unconquered Distinct Trance. When that has been conquered, the application is to 
be to the Meditative Transformation. Similar is the application to the Ultra-medita¬ 
tive. 

For this very reason the (Vi mu) PurApa (VI* 7. 86 -88) introduces the trance with 
reference to the subtle objects, after the thought-transformation into gross objects has 

been achieved, and all the arms and ornaments have been put off one after the other:_ 

‘Then let the wise man meditate upon the form of the Lord as devoid of the conch, the 
club, the discus and the bow, calm and possessing only the rosary of ItudrAksa, When 
concentration has become well established hereupon, then let the Yogi meditate upon 
HIM as devoid of the ornaments of head-dress, armlet, &c. Then should he devote 
himself to HIM as possessed of the limbs alone; and then should he think of him¬ 
self as HIS SELF. ‘1 am HE.’ Then should he devote himself to the thought of 
the ‘ I am ’ alone.’ 

But then why is it that one conquers the higher plane only after having 
conquered the lower one? Why does ho not conquer in the reverse order? For 
this reason the BhAsyakara says:—‘No one who ^has not conquered the lower plane, 
Ac.’ No one who starts to the Ganges from the Silnhrada, reaches the Ganges with¬ 
out first reaching the Meghavana. 

“For him who has conquered the higher planes by making Iswara the motive 
of all actions, &c..” Why? Because the object i. <?., the conquest of the higher 
planes, has been achieved by another very proximate means, that is, devotion to God. 
When an object has been achieved, then the employment of a means for its achieve¬ 
ment which does not introduce something new in the expeoted result, oversteps the 
propriety of the rule of practice. 

Well, let that be. But the sub-planes are known by authority. Their order, 
however, is not so known. How is that order to be known ? For this reason he 
says :—‘As to which is the next, <fco.’ When the preceding state of Yoga is conquered 
it becomes the cause of the knowledge of the nature and activity of the next. This is 
to be understood by seeing that the state is intended to be spoken of as being iden¬ 
tical with the object of which the state is named.—112. 

Sfltra 7. 

II <» II 

Trayam, the three. Antarangam, forming an internal parb 

more than, more intimate. Pflrvebhyah, than the preceding. 
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7. The three, are more-intimate than-the preceding—113. 

T swrf^sn T2J«T: ^ II » II 

VYASA. 

The three, concentration, meditation and trance are more intimate means 
of the Cognitive Trance than the preceding five, the restraints, &c. 

, YACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

How is it that Satnyama alone is to be employed in all places here and there, 
and not the other five, although both are the accessories of Yoga equally 1 For this 
reason the author says:—‘The three are more intimate than the preceding ones.’ This 
three fold means has the object to be achieved as its direct sphere of operation; it is, 
therefore, called intimate. The restraints, &c., are not suoh ) they are, therefore, 
called non-intimate. This is the meaning.—113. 

Sfitra 8. 

n c n 

Tad, that, wft Api, even.* vfgqpr Bahirangam, the external part, non¬ 
intimate. Nribijasya, to the seedless 

8. Even that is non-intimate to the seedless.—114. 

ii b ii 

VYASA. 

This intimate triad of means too becomes an external accessory of the 
seedless trance. Why ? Because it comes into existence upon its cessa¬ 
tion. 

YACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

The triad of means is intimate only to the Cognitive Trance, not to the Ultra- 
Cognitive. The Ultra-Cognitive Trance being seedless, there is no similarity between 
the spheres of their operation and also because the teedless trance is born when the 
triad of means has long been under restraint, and the Cognitive Trance has reached its 
highest culmination, or which is the same thing, when the state of the higher desire- 
lessness consisting as it does of the purity of knowledge, is reached. ‘The triad of 
means, <kc. ’ ‘Even that is non-intimate to the seedless.’ 

1 Intimacy ' consists in having a common sphere of operation. Then, however, 
does not exist here. There is no immediate sequence here. What it is said that the 
non-intimate means of devotion to the Lord brings about that state and that therefore 
there is overlapping, it is meant that although the definition of the intimate overlaps, 
including as it does the means of devotion to the Lord, it does not possess the 
characteristic of following in immediate sequence and thus differs from the non¬ 
intimate. For this reason, in order to show that in the ease of the Ultra-Cognitive 
the Samyama is rather a remote cause, it is said that it oomes into existence upon 
the cessation thereof.—114, r 
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Sfitra 9. 


ftftvnrftwm: n < n 


8JWR Vyutth&na, of ‘outgoing, fvrrhtf Nirodha, of suppressing. tfemiTzrfc 
Samsk&rayoh, of the potencies. urfvw^ AJihibhava, the disappearance. 
PrAdurbh&vau. and the appearance, fwrh* Nirodha, of the suppression. wur, Ksa- 
na, with the moment, fwvr Chitta, of the mind. w<-qu : Anvayah, the conjunction. 
f^TCtvr Nirodha, of the suppression, suppressive, trfrunw: Parin^mati, modifi¬ 
cation. 

9. The suppressive modification is the conjunction of the mind 
with the moment of suppression (nirodha), when the outgoing and 
suppressive potencies disappear and appear respectively.—115.. 


n ^ sr?«nnc*w>T *f?r srrr^r^r faw fa ^ re tehR i sift 

{rtTCR * ta>RR*mw f 

VYASA. 


Change is of the very nature of the functioning of ‘ the qualities/ What 
sort of change does, therefore, take place at the time of this functioning in the 
moments of mental suppression? ‘The suppressive modification is the conjunc¬ 
tion of the mind with the moment of suppression, when the outgoing and 


suppressive potencies disappear and appear respectively/ 

The outgoing potencies are the characteristics of the mind. It is not that 
they are suppressed by the restraints of the acts of cognition, being of the nature 
of the acts of cognition, (as they are not of the nature of the acts of coguition). 
The potencies of suppression too are characteristics of the mind. The respec¬ 
tive suppression and appearance of these two, when the. characteristics of the 
outgoing potencies are destroyed and the potencies of suppression acquired, 
is the moment of suppression which the mind appears in conjunction with. This 
acquiring of different potencies by the one mind every moment is the suppres¬ 
sive change. In that state the potencies alone are left in the mind. This has 
been described as the Suppressive Trance. 

vAOHASPATI'S gloss. 


The three change* are to te utilized in * By Satnyama over .the three change I, 
*o.’ (Ill, 16). 
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It is desirable to explain them. Hence the question in connection with 
the seedless trance mentioned in the last aphorism: c What sort of a ohange, 
&o.* In the states of outgoing mental aotivity and trance (Cognitive), the heaping up 
of different evident changes is a matter of direct knowledge. No ohange is, however, 
perceived in the Suppressive Trance. It is not, however, that it does not exist because 
it is not directly perceived, inasmuch as the mind is changeable on aooount of its being 
made up of the three qualities, and becvuseit is impossible that the * qualities 1 should 
not change even for a moment. This is the meaning of the question. The aphorism 
is the answer to the question:— 1 The suppressive ohange is the conjunction of the 
mind with the moment of suppression^ when the outgoing and suppressive potencies 
appear and disappear respectively.* In relation to the Ultra-Cognitive too is an out¬ 
going. Suppression is that by which this is suppressed,—The illumination of know¬ 
ledge, the higher desirelessness. The disappearance and appearance (mentioned here) 
are of these outgoing and suppressive potencies respectively. This being the oase, 
the disappearance of the outgoing and the appearance of the suppressive potency 
consists in the conjunction of the mind, the characterized, with the moment of 
suppression. This conjunction in time with the suppression is the conjunction with 
both these states. The mind as an individualized phenomenon capable of possessing 
characteristics, does not either in the Cognitive or the Ultra-Cognitive states, differ 
in nature from the states of the suppression and manifestation of potencies. 

Well, but the afflictions following Nescience, which have their root in Nescience, 
are removed on the removal of Nescience, andldo not after the removal of Nescience 
stand in need of any other effort distinct therefrom to remove them. In the same way, 
seeing that the potencies having their origin in the outgoing acts of the mind are re¬ 
moved by the removal of the outgoing aotivity itself, the potency of suppression should 
not be needed further for their removal. For this reason the Bhasyakara says:—‘The 
potencies of the outgoing, <ko.* ft is not necessary that the effect should be removed 
by the mere removal of the oause. The cloth is not destroyed by the removal of the 
weaver. The fact is that the effect which is of the nature of the cause itself, is ouly 
removed upon the removal of that cause. 

The afflictions which have been described as following Nescience have been said 
to be of the nature of Nescience itself. Tt is, therefore, very proper that they should 
be removed on the removal of Nescience. It is not in this way that potencies are of 
the nature of the aots of Coguition; because it is seen that memory exists even though 
the acts of Cognition have been suppressed for a very long time For this reason 
although the acts of Cognition may have ceased for a long time, it is necessary that 
the storage of potencies of suppression be attended to for the removal of the potencies 
originating in the acts. The rest is easy.—115. 

Sfttra 10. 

II \\ 

TTCH Tasya, its. JTOWfl-mffcrrr Prasanta-v&hit&, undisturbed (JTOP'fT) Flow 
(*rft?rr). tfwwutj Sams k4 rat, by potency. 

10. By potency comes its undisturbed flow.—116. 

as* snaFsrsrrffm i snarar- 

rfa it Ko ii 
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VYASA. 

Undisturbed flow comes to mind by the deftness of practice in the 
generating of the mental potencies of suppression. Incase the potencies are 
weak, the potency characterized by suppression is overpowered by the potency 
characterized by outgoing activity. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Of what sort is the change of the mind brought about by means of the powerful 
suppressive tendency, when the potencies of outgoniug activity have been altogether 
overpowered 1 In answer to the question the author says :—‘By potency oomes its 
undisturbed flow.’ 

‘ Undistured flow ” means the flow in uniterrupted succession of suppressive 
potencies alone, free from the impurity of the outgoing potencies. 

But then why does it stand in need of the deftness in generating potencies ? 
Why not potency alone 1 For this reason the Bbasyakara says : — ‘Jn case the 
pontenoies are weak, <fcc.’ The potencies referred to are those of suppression. Those ' 
however who read a ‘not’ before ‘overpowered,’ explain the potencies to be those of 
the outgoing activities.—116. 

Stitra 11. 

^mfwqfc’ira; ii^ii 

fTT Sarvarthata, of all pointedness, roium Ekagrata, one pointedness, 
of these two. Ksaya, the destruction (of all pointodness). SRpr Udaya, the 
rise (of one pointedness) these two respectively of the previous two. finreqr 
Chittasya, of the mrnd. OTifvjilRmw: Samadhi-parin&mah, the trance modifi¬ 
cation. 

11. The trance modification of the mind is the destruction 
and rise of all-pointedness and one-pointedness, respectively.—117. 

qwWHw K w b qmtopft i re r fefar farro*#: i 

tWJg w ffr RttT^TO: I tnMCT*Ti I STlfe- 

i fan# faratm(4l'M«(M4U rererqgrat - 

4 *Hfeg"n# cnrrEM farere* swifarofasim; 11 U u 

VYASA. 

All-pointed ness is a oharacterisitic of the mind. One-pointed ness is also 
a characteristic of the mind. The destruction of all-pointedness is its disappear¬ 
ance. The rise of one-pointedness is its appearance. The mind puts on both, 
these characteristics. This mind then following along both these characteristics 
of destruction and manifestation which make its very nature, inolines towards 
contemplation. This is the trance modification of the mind. 

VACHASPA1TS GLOSS. 

Now the author shows the state of the mental ohange towards Cognitive trance. 

* The trance modification of the mind is the disappearance and rise of all-pointedness 
and one-pointedness respectively. * 
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All-pointedness means distraotedness. It oannot be destroyed ; henoe its des¬ 
truction is only its disappearance. Nothing which exists is destroyed. Rise is 
appearance. The disappearance and birth of the characteristics of all-pointedn^ss and 
one-pointedness which are of the very nature of the mind, means that the disappear¬ 
ance is to be of all-pointedness, and the appearance is to be of one-pointedness. The 
mind following these two becomes inclined towards tranoe. The meaning is that it 
becomes qualified by the tranoe condition which is achieved gradually by the latter 
condition becoming the former.—117. 

Sfttra 12. 

wsr: faTretsmwr*- 

fvnm: n ^ u 

rTrf: Tatah thenco. gsr: Punah, again, S&nta-uditan the 

subsiding and rising, (mw) Tulya-pratyau^having similar 

Cognitive, acts (HriJS). Chittasya, of the mind, mental. 

Ek&gratfl, of the one-pointedness. nrftarnr: Parinainah, modification. 

12. Thence again conies the mental modification of one- 
pointedness, when the subsiding and rising cognitive acts are 
similar.—118. . * 

srer: jpr: i 

faa <nfsff?c \ H n ^ n 

VYASA. 

Of him whose mind is inclined towards the trance modification, the for¬ 
mer cognitive act subsides ; and the latter that rises is similar thereto. The 
mind inclined towards trance is common to both. The same happens again 
and again up to the end of trance. 

This of course is the modification of the one-pointedness of the mind 
which exists as an individualized unit independent of the characteristics. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

‘Thence again comes the mental modification of one-pointedness, when subsiding 
and cognitive acts are similar. 7 

Again, when trance having been achieved, the later state of trance beoomes the 
former, the former subsides and the later cognitive trance modification arises. That 
is to say, one becomes the past and the other the present. When both these cogni¬ 
tive acts of him who has become inclined towards trance, becomes similar to eaoh 
other, it beoomes one-pointed. This shows the achievement of tranoe. and also of one- 
pointednass itself. The Bh&syak&ra shows the limit:—* Up to the end of trance, 7 —»• 
118. 

Sfttra 13. 

arn&i'TT: n^ H 

Etena, by ibis. \pT BhAfca, in the objective phenomena. Indri- 

ya$u, and in the instrumental phenomena, vjjt Dharma, the characteristic qua¬ 
lity. awro Laksana, the secondary quality, vrcreirc AvaqthA, condition «/ all 
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th^se three. qf^qmT: Pariij&m&h, the changes, aq retMd li Vy4khyat&h, are 
described. 

13. By this are described the changes of characteristic 
(dharma), secondary quality (lak?ana), and condition (avastlia) in 
the objective and instrumental phenomena.—119. 

sqngmm: i qfcq %tt- 
qfwjl^d VWqfcjJUTt 

i srftfRi spf- 

uR^uIhI i i qr q rs qwRg f- 

^TOJ*T5^rf SWf RrT Virrc^rf^n^rt srfdMW: 1 q^l^C T 

qnftf. f*?fHtesqT t «f 3w0ctMi4idi«m ^ijjtvut fqgq>: 

qfoqwHtsqq gtfNtesqr i q qrRRqqqqRpRT ^rtjjTvqi fqgqj; i qq 
gqsgWigq ^<IWIWIWW<WW^ fW q^q R^tq qfo. 

qw SIRT SUHTR qq>tfR f*rfcr>5>;qT I q x l k fldMI - 

qqPRT ^I^PJJTWTt fqjjdifjTrii# jqfsfcfa gqsg'RRfarfq l tWR ^ TPl R - 

vmfqjW^WRRqrTJnR^ qfifcjft *I& qRqtqf vrRjt sqv^RT ?r^q: qRqjnft 
aqqwnvuiwnfti: 'tR^w <irf qwn w wwR.<yi ^: fpqq^rcrqft g*q- 
g^qqfaga 1 ^ *X gqgfTq;I gqjRDTTsqgp#%| 
wfaftfctfciRro qR^jurt ^Rd&u : I TOr* W%q> qq qR- 
yfiRdvwMi R y*ff qfqfqRjqqqT qrrstm qqsaqq ffq i cnr q?Rq 
«<ci*<in^qTSd*^c(idmdiaqJ*fi^5 qrrqTRyicq qqflr q jf ft g qjif q. 
l *TOT gqqfabxH^U faRTR** %q«nqpEq qRFqqRf VrRt q gq- 
I 3HT *ns I qirfa«rfviqjt qrtff gqcRqRfcBRn^ I q q fr u f- 

q^smRqgqfad: q?te*eq$q qRq?faq qg qgft<R|R fo I WW^VIi I I 
q.ml^TfdW^gqWCd^dcii sftqsf fqRcqqfdqqR( I gT Mdqmfcd 

^y uaft qq^i^ fqwhifw ^ ^«BTg q^f5vrR% i gt^ n qq Rqnft 

qdWRl q<fqR«^gq7tS^tcTRFIdlvqT GqwjlwqRfqjjTh *Rr I rPTRFT- 

fisnn d SfaTg fq*^ *Tqqtfq I fR qiWrRtSU^ qr&q ^T^gqpfpTT- 
gsqqrfc: mrifeftfc w tfq w?q qR*ro 1 smfcjjr >*jfR*nrcn^» 

^ *>**$& *WFJJ$qtsfq qrsqt q q^HWW «Cqiqq >5BfeR( i stf R q 
I ’CFRqi I f^q wnqi wsmwf 

gwRwi i *5^5«*sqsgfq «TIW> q*RR i qqf * 

Wrffcpn I ^wi^Rc^noqj ^ 
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srjp;; i *tot ftfaaaifqw T c yf?r q a ^ p ft q «wm ra ft>g foref *nm- 
s$sr *cqfer wk to: i *rar <aq<!jq fr fa sr *nff «nsqr i 

qqf^j *nsro^ <?r%qr sraf^Rjcro sr%are?ri m t g qgg i U wT c fr * 

fffa fq fifoqyfr I WWFeroft *T 1 q&KT ^STT WTCuft Jfltf 

^ «wr %q?<E*iT?f i mrr ^qR^sfasftTOT $%rr'*qqqrT^%i 

TO q rofa i j Tft q*^*nwrs^q: l»f^5?K; i qroq^ i sri^T sqNifrij to%- 
toto^t vn#; *q«qmK q q^fqqq i q T qq) * t%t s^tfsr q^T c^to! q^r tot 
faffrer^Rfar *c^r *n Mtf<!ft^qTOTO*TO T *ar irteseq swteftftr q?h*fq 
i qrsft ^q: i qww i f gfqjfoq^sfa pw i M qfe r*TT 3U *wrf #^n- 
q q t fo r q p f TO s&s^qf s^ T q ifq q^ q faqifoiqiiM stot- 

^TT PRT fqJTT^T%Tr%5n qftqfTOJRSTqfq | qq T ffif TCT f^TST- 

q*m^qfs5Rf?^3q^q«im5ft «w?r: qf^pr^ sETfq>rcfafq i srri^TCTsqTqq 
R^RJ %qT qcTJTR^m} srfqqsKT *fq 3IWT: qfepT^ I ETTt qq ^ T ^a T 
M fa q^q g ^qwqsm q fap rt srfqqqq *f?r i qfirqftsfq qqfc req q g iT w- 
FTTfa ?R[^JT^Rqq«E^q7 ssqqfojnft £^ftqqfjqq *% I or# qqrofar- 

^qfa qteqfafq I cT ^ ^q^W^TOfwm qf^S qqqfqq > reri Tf^q? 
n* qfwq: yqfqqfMNiqfrore* i sro qfoq qfcqnq t sq femg q %s q gq 
*jjMfq^ vmfr^qfa ; qfajro *fa 11 i? 11 

VYASA. 


It must be understood that by describing as above the changes of cha¬ 
racteristic, secondary quality and condition with reference to the mind, the 
change of characteristic, the change of secondary quality and the change 4f 
condition with reference to the objective forms of matter and instruments of 
action and sensation have also been described. 


There, the disappearance and appearance of the characteristics of the 
outgoing activity and suppression were the modifications of characteristic (pri¬ 
mary quality) in the characterized ^the object as existing independently of the 
quality) ; also the modification of secondary quality. Suppression has three 
secondary qualities ; it is connected with three paths of being (adhv&). 

Having given up the first path of being which consists of the secondary 
quality not yet manifested, it takes it up as a secondary quality existing in the 
present, although it has not thereby overstepped its primary quality. It is in 
this secondary quality which manifests in the present that its true nature is 
manifested. This is its second path of being. It is not devoid of the past and 
the yet'Unmanifested qualities (laksana). 

Similarly is the outgoing activity possessed of three secondary qua¬ 
lities and is connected with three paths of being. Having given up 
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the present* secondary quality, bub nob having given up its characteristic, it 
puts it on as the second quality of the past. This is its third path of being, 
and it is not devoid of the secondary qualities of the future and the present. 

Similarly, inclining again to outward activity, it gives up the yet- 
unmanifested secondary qudliby ; but not having given up its characteristic of 
existence as such, it gets oh to it as the secondary quality of the present, 
where manifesting its true nature, ib acts as such This is its second path' of 
being. And it is not devoid of the past and the future secondary qualities. 

Similarly, suppression again and outgoing activity again. 

Similar is the modification of condition. During moment of sup¬ 
pression, the suppressive potencies are being strengthened ; and the potencies 
of the outgoing activities are being weakened. This is the modification of the 
conditions of the characteristics. 

Thus the objective changes by means of the characteristics ; the cha¬ 
racteristics possessed of three paths of being are changed by means of secon¬ 
dary qualities; the secondary qualities too are modified into conditions. 

Thus is it that? the functioning of the ‘‘qualities” is never devoid even 
fora moment of the changes of the characteristics, secondary qualities and 
conditions; and the functioning of the qualities consists in ceaseless activity. 
It has further been said that the cause of the activity of the ‘qualities' is 
their very nature. 

By this must be understood the three-fold change in the objective and 
instrumental phenomena, due to the conception of a distinction between the 
characteristic and the characterized. In reality, however, there is but one change, 
because the characteristic is the very being itself of the characterized ; and it is 
the change of the characterized alone that is detailed by means of the character¬ 
istic. It ii only the characteristic present in the characterized object that 
changes states in the past, the present and the future, the substance is not 
changed. Thus when a vessel of gold is broken to be made into something else, 
it is only the condition that changes, not the gold. 

Another says:—The characterized is nothing more than the characteristic, 
inasmuch as the reality of the former does nob overstep the latter. If it were 
something co-exisbenb, it would change as an independent existence only, 
simply changing into distinct anterior and posterior conditions. 

This is no defect. Why? Because constancy is not found therein. 
Thus the three worlds give up* their individual appearances, because eternity 
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has been denied to them. Yet they exist in the case of disappearance also* 
because destruction has been denied to them. 

Further its subtlety is due to conjunctive existence; and it is not 
perceived on account of its subtlety. 

The change of secondary quality is the moving of the characteristic 
along the paths of being. The past characteristic joined to the past second¬ 
ary quality, is not devoid of the future and the present secondary quality. 

Similarly, the present (characteristic) joined to the present secondary 
quality is nob devoid of the past and the future secondary quality. Similarly, 
the future joined to future secondary quality is not. devoid of the present and 
past secondary qualities For example, a man who is attached to one woman, 
does not hate all the others. 

Others find a fault in this change of secondary qualities. They say that 
all the qualities being in simultaneous existence, their paths of being must be 
confused, (and thus overlapping one another cannot be considered as distinct 
and different). 

This is thus met with. That the characteristics do exist a3 such 
requires no proof. When there is such a thing as a characteristic, the> differ¬ 
ences of the secondary qualities also must be posited. It is not only in the 
present time that the characteristic characterizes. If it were so the mind 
would not possess the characteristic of attachment, seeing that attachment is 
not in manifestation at the time of anger. Further the three secondary qualities 
are not possible of existence in one individual simultaneously. They may 
however appear in succession by virtue of the operation of their several causes. 
And so it has been said :—‘ The intensities of nature and those of function are 
opposed to each other; but the ordiuary manifestations co-exist with the in¬ 
tense ones.* Therefore, there is no confusion. For example, attachment being 
in the height of manifestation with reference to some object, it does not for 
that reason cease to exist with reference to all other objects. On the contrary 
it is then ordinarily in existence with reference to them. 

Similar is the case with the secondary qualities. It is not the characte¬ 
rized object that is possessed of the three paths of being. It is the characte¬ 
ristics that are possessed of three paths. They may be visible or latent. Of 
these the visible ones assume different conditions, and are termed accordingly 
differently because the conditions are different and nob the substance. This 
is in the same way as the figure of I means teh In the place of ten, hundred, 
it* the place of hundted, and one in thfe place of unity. Or again a wonnW 
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the place of unity. Or again a woman, although one, is called a mother, a 
daughter and a sister. 

Some make the theory of change of condition defective as rendering 
independent existence necessary. How? There being intervals between 
the operations of the paths of being a characteristic is the future one when 
it does nob perform its function; it is the present one when it does; it has 
become the past when it has ceased to operate. 

Now the defect that the opponents find is that in this way the 
characteristic and the characterized object, as also the secondary quality and 
the condition must necessarily be considered as independent existences. 

This is no defect, Why ? On account of the variety due to the interac¬ 
tion of the ‘qualities' even in case of the ‘qualified' being permanent. 
As the coming together of the indestructible qualities of sound, &c., is only 
a characteristic having a beginning and is destuotible, so also is the undifferen¬ 
tiated phenomenal state of matter with a beginning, and is only a characterise 
tic of the indestructible ‘qualities’ of Essentiality, &c., and is as such 
destructible. It is for this reason that it is termed a ‘Vik&ra/a product. 
Here is an illustration in this connection. Clay is an object possessed of 
characteristics. Its existence^ in the shape of a sod is a characteristic thereof. 
Given up this particular characteristic it takes up another; and thus takes 
up another characteristic when it takes up the form of ajar. In the form of 
ajar its secondary quality gives up its futurity and comes to possess the second¬ 
ary quality as manifested in the present. It thus changes its secondary 
quality. The jar changes, showing comparative oldness and newness every 
moment. This is change of condition. 

Another characteristic taken up by the characterized substratum is bub 
a change of condition. Of the characteristic too another secondary quality 
is a change of condition. It is, therefore, the change of one substance only 
that is thus shown by differentiation. In this way this may be applied to 
other things also. Thus it is that the change of characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition do not overstep the being of the characterized subsfcra 1 - 
turn, and it is for this reason that there is but one change which runs 
through all these specializations thereof. 

Well what is this change? Change is the manifestation of another 
characteristic on the removal of the previous characteristic of a substance 
which remains constant. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSa 

% 

The author classifies the ohanges of the objective and instrumental phenomena 
of matter, whose use will be described later, but whose oooasion has come now 4 % 
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$bis the changes of characteristic, secondary quality and condition in the objective 
and instrumental phenomena have been described.’ 

The Commentator explains:—‘It must be understood, <fcc.’ The question is that 
ft is the fact only of mental change that has been mentioned, not its modes in the 
shape of characteristic secondary quality and condition. How is it then that they are 
spoken of here over and above that 1 ? For this reason he says:—‘There the disappea¬ 
rance and appearance of the characteristics of outgoing and suppression, <fco.’ The 
brief meaning is that the works of characteristics, secondary quality and condition have 
no doubt not been used, but it is not that for that reason the changes themselves of 
characteristics, secondary quality and condition have not been described. Thus is the 
aphorism:—‘suppressive modifications’ «fcc. (III. 9), the change of characteristic, is 
spoken of. 

Further he says that by showing this change of characteristic, the change of 
secondary quality also in the characteristic taken as substratum indicated :—‘So also 
the change of secondary quality.’ 

Secondary quality stands for ‘Lak-ana.’ It means that by which something is 
indicated. This quality is due to difference in time. It is by time that a thing is 
given certain qualities by means of which it is differentiated from certain things 
standing in a different relationship to time. 

Suppression has three different secondary qualities. It is but another mode of 
paying that it is related to three paths of being. The word‘adhva,’path of being, ■ 
implies time. 

“ Having given up the first path of being, which consists of the secondary 
quality not yet manifested.” 

The question arises, * Does this suppression, while giving up the first path of 
heing» overstep the nature of the characteristic too in the same way as it gives up the 
path of being?' The Commentator says that it does not:—‘Although it has not 
overstepped its primary quality too.’ 

It does not overstep its characteristic, but takes up the secondary quality as 
existing in the present. The same suppression whioh has not manifested yet, has now 
come into present existence, not that suppression has become non-suppression. 

The meaning of the nature of thing existing in the present is now described* It 
h in this secondary quality whioh manifests in the present that its -true nature is 
manifested. ’ 

.‘True nature’ is that which performs the function proper to its existence as 
such. • 

Manifestation means its essentialization as such. 

With reference to the yet unmanifested first path of being this is its second path 
of being. * 

Well if it be so that it gives up the yet unmanifested path of being and takes up 
the present, and that having given up the present state, it will pass on to be past path 
of being, then, it necessarily follows that paths of being are subject to birth and 
destruction. This however is not proper, because nothing is born that exists not. Not 
is anything that exists destroyed. For this reason the Commentator says:—‘ And it id 
not devoid of the past and the yet unmanifested secondary quality,’ whioh go oo 
existing in their generio unspeoialized state. 

Having shown the secondary quality of the present existence of the yet unrnani? 
fested suppression, the Commentator now shows the third path of being, the passing 
on to the past of the present outgoing activity:— - • 1 

, “Similar is the outgoing activity, <fcc.” 

Well then does suppression alone exist in the yob unmanifested' state, not out¬ 
going activity] The Commentator says No:—‘ Similarly inclining again to outwaf'd 
activity, &©. 
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This repeated manifestation of the outgoing activity . is not the manifestation 
of any individual output thereof. It is a manifestation of the same class only* That 
Which has passed cannot come baok. 

“The manifestation of true nature is the essentialization of the objeot as posses* 
sing the capacity of performing its proper function.” 

It is this change of secondary quality thus described, which appears with refe¬ 
rence to objects of the same olass over and over again. For this reason* the Comtnen- 
tator says:—‘Similarly, suppression again, &o.’ 

Now he describes the changes of condition which is indicated by the change of 
characteristic:—‘Similar is the modification, &c.’ 

The strength and weakness of the characteristics in, their present path of being, 
are their conditions. The increase or decrease of weakness and strength every moment 
is the change of condition. 

He summarizes:—‘This is the modification of the conditions of the charac¬ 
teristics.’ 

Now he determines the different relation of the different changes :—‘Thus the 
objeot changes, &o.’ 

Is then this change of the‘qualities’only occasional? He says No:—‘Thus it is 
that the functioning of the qualities is never, (fee.’ 

But then why is this change ever-existent? He says:—‘The functioning of the 
qualities consists in oeaseless activity/ The word‘and’ in this sentence means a cause. 

Functioning means action. But whence this functioning itself? He says:_ 

‘It is of their very nature.’ ‘It has been said’here in before. 

This three-fold ohange of the mir.d is taught by the author of the Aphorisms 
to be existing in the objective and instrumental phenomena of matter. He says:—• 
‘By this must be understood, <fcc.’ 

‘This’ means the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized. 

When the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized is kept 
in sight, the physical elements of Prithvi, <fcc., are the objects characterized, and the 
bodies of cow, <fcc., or the jar, &o , are the changes of the characteristic thereof. The 
forms which the characteristics put on in the past and the yet unmanifested" and the 
present ones constitute the ohange of their secondary quality. When the cow, &c., 
have taken up the secondary qualities as existing in the present, their change of condi¬ 
tions consists in their taking up the states of the newly-born calf, a little advanoed in 
age, youth and old ago. In the case of the jar, &c., too, their newness and oldness 
are their changes of condition. 

Similarly are the instrumental phenomena the characterized objects. The tak¬ 
ing in of this or that blue, &c., is the change of characteristic of the sense of sight. 
The ohange of secondary quality consists in the assumption by the characteristic of 
the qualities due to the existence in the present, <fco , as such. The present sensation 
of a jewel, <fco., may be distinot or indistinct. This is its change of condition. 

The change of the objective and instrumental phenomena is described, looking 
upon the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition as distinot from the 
oharaoterized. 

Now the oommentator speaks of them when they are looked upon as the same:— 

* In reality, however, there is but one change, <fce.’ The word ‘ however’ turns away 
from the other view according to which the characteristic and the characterized are 
looked upon as distinct. Its reality is made known here, not that the nature of 
ohange is denied to the other. For what reason? Because the characteristic is the' 
very being of the characterized.’ 

, The question is that if the characteristic is only a modification of the charac¬ 
terized! how is it th*t people do pot confuse the notions of thq ohanges? For, thiV 
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reason he says:—‘And it is the change o! the characterized alone that is detailed 
through the oharaoteristie.* By the word “characteristic” here are understood all the 
three things, namely, characteristic, secondary quality and condition. All this is the 
modification of the characterized alone by means of them. There is, therefore, but 
one ohange of the characteristic, <fcc., one'not confused with the others, because there 
is no real distinction between them, the characterized objeots themselves do not over* 
lap one another. 

The question arises that inasmuch as the characteristic and the characterized 
are not different from eaoh other, and beoause the paths of being of the characteristic 
objects are different, the characteristic also must in this case behave as the cha¬ 
racterized object, on account of the characteristic and the characterized objeot being 
the same. For this reason he says:—‘It is only the oharaoteristio present in the 
characterized, <fcc.* 

‘That changes states*:—The word ‘state * here means a different arrangement 
of the thing, a different appearance. Thus when vessels of gold are styled differently 
as a Ruchaka and Svastika, they differ only so far ; not that the substance gold be¬ 
comes not-gold. The reason is evident. They do not differ entirely. This will be sta«\ 
ted further on. 


The Commentator brings forward the example of the Bauddha, who holds that 
the oharaoteristio only is what exists:—“ Another says:—It is only the characteristics 
of the Ruohaka, <fcc , that are being thus born, which are the realities. There is no 
such thing as gold which might be looked upon as a substance remaining the same 
among more changes than one. If there be such a thing as substance which remains 
constant even though the characteristics are being ohanged, then that thing would 
be immutable like the power of consciousness. It would become an independent 
reality; independent, that is to say, of the change which is of the very nature of the 
thing appearing to change. As the power of consciousness does not give up its nature 
even though the ‘qualities * are constantly putting on different appearancos, and is 
therefore independently eternal, so also would gold, &c., beoome independently eternal. 
This, however, is nqt desirable. Therefore the characteristic is not different from the 
characterized; the substance is not different from the qualities.” 


The Commentator refutes this argument:—‘This is no defect. Why 1 Because 
constancy is not found therein.* 

We might admit this if we found that as a matter of fact the substance was 
oonstant in its so-called eternity like unto the power of consciousness. We, however, 
do not find this constancy of eternity. On the other hand the whole of this world, 
to say nothing of one substance only, is seen giving up its individual appearances; 
the appearances, that is to say, that are meant to perform certain functions. 

How is this ? On account of eternity being denied to them by the authority 
of reasoning. If a jar of earth did not give up its individuality of appearance, it would 
plainly be seen as a jar even when it existed in the condition of a half-jar or in that of 
powdered clay, <kc.; and it would go on performing its funotion too all the same as 
before. Henoe the three worlds are non-eternal. 


• n ^ ,^ en let it be non-eternal alone, being practically quite non-existent as it 
is like the lotus of the sky, on account of its universality and the non-performance of 
any function. Bor this reason he says:—* It exists in the case of non-appearance also, 
beoause destruction has been denied to it.* 


j mean ^S ft ft n< ft 80 ver 7 insignificant as to be altogether non-eternal 
and therefore to be classed as non-existent. Why! Because destruction has been de¬ 
nied to it by reason. 

Thus stands the reasoning*— 


That which is non-existent is never visible and does not perform any function, 
as tne lotus of the sky. v * 
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The three worlds, however, sometime have some functions and are visible. 

So are the following oauses proving its existence to be mentioned. A thing is 
seen being born ; characteristic secondary quality and conditions are ever found 
appearing therein. For this reason they are out of the category of such non-existent 
things as the lotus of the sky and the horns of a man. 

It is not, therefore, constant in its eternity, so that it may be classed with the 
independent reality of consciousness. On the oontrary it is only in a way eternal. 
This also proves that it is changeful. It is eternal in its ohange. 

By this it must be understood that in a piece of clay exist its effects the states of 
the jar, eto., which have not yet expressed themselves. Well, let that be. But if it exist 
even if removed, how is it that it is not peroeived as before ! For this reason the Com¬ 
mentator says;—‘It becomes subtle on account of conjunctive existence, that is, on 
account of its mergenoa into the casual state. It beoomes unperceivable on account 
of its subtlety and is not, therefore, peroeived. J 

Having thus explained the ohange of characteristic the Commentator now ex¬ 
plains the ohange of secondary qualities also as such secondary qualities. 

‘The change of secondary qualities, Ac.* 

The meaning is that each secondary quality is followed by others along with 
itself. The question is that inasmuch as at the time of conjunction with one secondary 
quality, the others are not perceived, how can it be said that the others also are pre¬ 
sent along with it ! For this reason the Commentator says:—‘For example, a man 
who is attached to one woman, dsc.’ The non-existence of perception does not disprove 
the existence of anything, proved to exist by other means of knowledge. The birth 
itself of a thing at different places is a reason for its existence. Nothing that exists 
not, can be born. As for example, the horn of a man. 

The Commentator states a defect suggested by another: —‘Others find a fault in 
this ohange of seooudary quality .* If the past and the present, exist at the time when 
the present characteristic is in existence in the present, then the three paths of being 
must overlap one another. If, however, the paths come into being one after the other, 
then it comes to this that the non-existent oomes into existence. This is the meaning. 

He refutes the argument:—‘This is thus met with, <kc.’ The existence of the 
characteristics in the present is only proved by perception. It also gives the know¬ 
ledge of its existence in the past and in the future as related to the present. It is 
plain that the non-existing does not come into exiatenoe and the existing is not des¬ 
troyed. He says the same;—‘If it were so the mind would not possess, (fee.* The mind 
is found possessing the characteristic of attachment after the time of anger has passed 
away. If it be that attachment did not exist at the time of anger as capable of mani¬ 
festation in the future, how could it be born 1 And if not born, how could it be 
perceived 1 

It may be so. Even then, however, how is it proved that paths of being do nob 
overlap! He gives the answer :—‘Further the three secondary qualities, <W The 
three secondary qualities are impossible of existenoe simultaneously. Where 1 In one 
mental modification. In succession, however, one of the qualities does oome into 
manifestion by virtue of its manifesting oause. The ascertainment of the secondary 
qualities being dependent upon the thing qualified thereby, it is along with the form 
of the thing qualified that the mind beoomes possessed of the qualities. He quotes 
Panohasikhrt Aoh&rya on this very subject:—‘ And so it has been said, dco.* This has 
been explained before. He summarizes:—‘Therefore there is, &o.' On account of 
the oontrary characteristics of manifestation and disappearance remaining merged in 
the oause, the paths of being do not overlap. He gives an illustration:—‘For exam-, 
pie, attachment to, &o.* The knowledge of the existenoe of attachment with anger was 
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explained before. Now, however, is explained the existence of relationship existing 
between attachment with respeot to one objeot and attachment with reference to 
another. He applies the illustration to thesubjeot to be illustrated:— ( * Similar is 
the case with secondary qualities <fco.' 

The question is that inasmuoh as identity oan exist even though the identical 
object may not be perceived as suoh altogether, it follows that characteristic, secon¬ 
dary quality and condition being distinot phenomena, the characterized objeot which 
is not separate from them, should also be considered to be distinct from itself 
under each and every one of these varying states. He says that this view is not desir¬ 
able, because it is contradicted by the perception of the identical substanoe remain¬ 
ing the same under all varying states. * It is not the characterized objeot that is 
possessed of the three paths of being \ because the characteristics which are not dis¬ 
tinct from it, are possessed of the three paths of being. The fact of the taking up of 
the three paths of being of the characteristics is further eluoidated:—They are either 
visible, i. e. } essential, present, or latent, that is not in me. These are the past and 
the future. Of these, visible ones assume different states of strength and weakness, 
<fco., and are termed accordingly differently, because the Btates are different, not the 
substanoe. By the word state are to be understood here all the three things, namely, 
characteristic, secondary, quality and condition. This is the meaning. It is only 
perception as suoh that establishes the distinction from, or the identity of the cha¬ 
racterized object with the oharaoteristio, the secondary quality or the condition. If 
there were unqualified identity between the characterized object and the characteristic, 
<fco, then characteristics, Ac., would no longer be what they are. They would not 
qualify, characterized and condition, as does not the very substance of the characte¬ 
rized object itself. Nor would they qualify the characterized object in oase of un¬ 
qualified distinction; as the horse and the cow oan in no way beoome the characteristic, 
secondary quality and condition, each of the other. Perception establishes that the 
characteristic and the secondary quality are neither totally distinot nor completely 
identical with the oharaoterized object, and it also shows that the characteristics, 
<fco, have all of them the properties of appearance and disappearance, and that during 
these changes the object remains the same} and it also shows that the characteristics 
are not mutually exclusive. This is so perceived by every individual self. We follow 
this oommon perception. It is not competent to us to leave that aside and establish 
some theory of the perception of characteristics whioh may please ourselves. 

The commentator gives on this very subject an illustration from the world:— 
‘This is in the same way as figure of 1 Ac. 1 

As the nature of unity remains the same, although with reference to its relative 
position it is styled as hundred, <fco., so also the nature of the oharaoterized objeot 
remains the .same but it is styled differently on aooount of the differences brought 
about by the distinctions of distinot characteristics, secondary qualities and condi¬ 
tions. This is the meaning. 

He gives another illustration to eluoidate the subjeot to be illustrated‘ Or 
again a woman, although one, &o.’ 

In this oonneotion he introduces the discussion of a defeot considered as existing 
in this by others:—‘Some make the theory of the change of conditions, <&c.* 

In the change of condition, i. e , the ohange of condition, of oharaoteristio and 
secondary quality all the three, the defeot of the imminence, of the independent exis¬ 
tence of the characterized, the oharaoteristio, the secondary quality and the condition 
is pointed out. 
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on aooount of being intercepted thereby, the characteristic of changing into curds 
does not operate notwithstanding its presence in milk, then it is said to be yet un¬ 
manifested. When it does come into manifestation, it is said to be in present opera¬ 
tion. When having achieved the change, it ceases from the operation of setting in 
the formation of curds, <kc., then it is said to exist in the past. Thus the characteriz¬ 
ed, the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition existing as they do all of 
them in all the three limes, must be recognized as independent existences. Eternity 
is but existence for ever. Further, there being existence for ever, all the four are 
never born. And this much $nd no more is the description of independent eternity 
(Kft^astha nityatd). The meaning is that the independent eternity of the power of 
consciousness too has no other speciality. * 

He refutes the argument:—‘This is no defect.' Why? On account of the 
variety due to the inter-action of the ‘qualities' even in the case of the qualified be¬ 
ing permanent. Inter action means the relation overpowering and being overpowered 
by each other. The variety is of the inter-action. This is the meaning. Although 
the qualified and the qualities, all the four always exist, the eternity does not consist 
ih being independent of phenomenal changes, because the nature of their change con¬ 
sists in the appearance and disappearance of their modifications, which modifications 
although brought about by the variety of the inter-action of the qualities, are of the 
Very being of the thing modified. 

The power of consciousness, however, does not put forth any such modifications 
of its own being as periodical appearance and disappearance. Its eternity, therefore, 
is independent of phenomenal change. As they say:—* He whose nature is not destroy¬ 
ed, the wise call constant in eternity.' 

Now he shows that the variety of inter-action is the cause of the variety of modi¬ 
fication in the substratum (Prakriti) and the Vikaras, the phenomena thereof. As the 
coming together, which may be described as the change into Prithvi, &c, has a begin- 
ing and is destructive, that is a disappearing characteristic only of sound, <fcc., i. e., of 
the five tanmatras of sound, touch, form, taste and smell, which in relation to their 
effects are indestructible, t.e., do not pass into latenoy. 

He shows the same in the case of Prakriti:—‘So also the undifferentiated 
phenomenal state of matter, &o.' That is termed a product. Not however subject 
to such changes is the power of consciousness. This is the substance. 

Having illustrated the Prakriti and the product (Vikriti), which are proved by 
philosophers, he now takes an illustration from the product itself well known in the 
world, in order to show the variety due to the inter-action of the qualities which is 
the cause of the changes of the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition: 
'Here is an illustration of this connection, <ko .* 

It is not necessary that there should be change of condition in the case of 
secondary qualities only. The characteristic, the secondary quality and the condition 
are all implied here by the word condition (avasthd) in the text. All, therefore, is 
a change of conditions. For this reason he says:—‘Another characteristic taken up 
by an object, <fco.' 

He gives the definition of Change (Parinama), which covers the whole connota* 
tion of the word:—‘Change is the assumption by an existing objeot, <fcc.'—119. 

- Sfttra 14. 

^ II II 

fcs&nta, to the latent, Udita, to the rising. Avyapadesya, 

the unpredicable. vnr Dharma, characteristics. wgwifft Anup&ti, common, 
closely following, vnff Dharmi, the object characterised. 
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14. “ The object characterized ” is that which is common 
to the latent, the rising and unpredicable characteristic.—120. 
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VYASA. 

Characteristic is the virtue (,or power) of an object differentiated by 
fitness. The existence of this fit and proper virtue of an object is inferred 
by the production of specific results thereof, as found to be of one sort in one 
and of another sort in another (object). Of these characteristics the present 
is that which is showing itself in operation; and it differentiates between 
those that have become latent and those that are in unpredicable yet. When, 
however, it coincides with the generic quality common to all these states, 
then it becomes of the very nature of the object alone; then what is itr in 
itself, and by what does it differ? 

Now of the characteristics of an object that are either latent, rising or 
unpredicable, the latent are those that have been in operation and ceased. 
The rising characteristics are those that are operation. They are imme¬ 
diate postcedents of the yet unmanifested secondary quality. Those that 
have passed are the postcedents ol the present ones. Why are not the 
present ones 'the immediate consequents of 4jhe past? On account of the 
absence of the relation of antecedence and postcedenco (between the two). 
As the relation of antecedence and postcedeuce exists between the present 
and the future, not so between it and the past. It is not, therefore, the 
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immediate antecedent of the past. For this reason it is only the. yet .on- 
manifested that is the antecedent of the present. 

What then are the unpredicable ? All are of the nature of all. With 
regard to this it has been said The variety of all forms of juice, &c, due 
to the changes of earth and water, is seen in stationary objects. So also 
of the stationary in the self-moving and of the self-moving in the stationary. 
Thus all is of the nature of all without the destruction of species. This is 
subject to the limit itions of time, space, form and disposing cause. Their 
natures certainly do not manifest simultaneously. 

‘The characterized object' is that constant nature thereof which remains 
common to all these manifested and unmanifested characteristics and which 
is the subsratum of both the generic and the specific. In the case of him, 
however, to whom this is a characteristic only without a substratum, there 
must be absence of experience. How is it possible to adopt one cognition 
as the enjoyer of the action done by auother? Further there would be no 
memory thereof, because no one can remember what has been seen by an¬ 
other. Further a subsratum common to changing states does exist, because 
objects are called back to memory and recognized as such. It is this constant 
substratum that is identified as such even when it has taken up a different 
characteristic. For this reason it is not common to different states. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The word * characteristics ’ is used here to denote characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition, because that is the basic quality. The Commentator describes 
the characterized object which is subject to this three-fold change, by the aphorism :*—■» 
l, The ‘characterized object’ is that which is oommon to the latent, the rising and the 
unpredicable characteristics.” The characterized object is that which is possessed of a 
characteristic. It is not possible of being known without the characteristic being 
known. He explains the characteristic‘ Differentiated by fitness, <fco.’ The charac¬ 
teristic is the virtue of a substance, such as clay, <fec. That is the power of its produc¬ 
ing a powder, a kneaded lump, a jar, <fco All these exist therein in a state of latency 
(non-manifestation). 

If the characteristics exist in a state of latency in an object, they-have to 
manifest themselves. But they do not manifest without the help of such adjunct* 
m wa £e r> &o. Water, &o, do not however exist in the causal states of the Object^ 
that are produced. Whence then do they come] For this reason he says;—‘Differentiatr 
ed by fitness. The power producing jars, &c, is differentiated by the fitness (oapaottgrf) 
of being dependent for aotion upon the aotion of water, Ac. Hence jars, Ac., derive 
the capacity of being helped into manifestation by water, Ac., from their causa* them¬ 
selves. They arc not aooidental. This is the meaning. 

Or, it might be that the words, “characterized by fitness ” are an answer to the 
question. ‘What m a ohaismteristiaP It is the virtue (power) of an objeq*. The 
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leaning is that it is their fitness alone that is the characteristic. Hence it is proved 
that the characterized object is what is possessed of that. He mentions authority 
for its existence:—* The existence of this fit and proper virtue of an object is inferred 
by the production of specific results thereof, as found to be this or that, that is, the 
different appearanoes as powder, kneaded lump, a jar, &c. The meaning is that it is 
seen to be distinot in different objects by the observation of its effects, and the differ¬ 
ence that is apparent in its effeots. ‘Found f means observed. 

He now describes how a lump of kneaded clay which is perceived as existing in 
the present, differs from the state of its existence as powder which has' now beoome 
latent andl the state of its existence as a jar which is yet unpredicable:—‘ Of these 
characteristics the present is that, <fcc/ The meaning is that if they did not differ, 
the operations of the powder and the jar would also become similar to those of the 
kneaded lump, and overlapping be the result. 

He now says that the distinction described is not possible in the case of a lump 
whioh is yet in the state of latency:—* When however it coincides with the generic 
quality, <fco/ What is it in itself and by what distinguishing trait should it differ! 

Having thus described the distinguishing traits of characteristics, he now divides 
them: —‘Now of these characteristics of an object, <fec/ 

The rising characteristics are those that exist in the present. 

Now he explains the antecedence and postoedence of the pathways of being:— 
‘They are the immediate postcedents, (fee. 7 He asks the reason:—Why are not the 
present ones the immediate consequents of the past? He states the reason:—On ac-. 
count of the absence of the relation of antecedence and postoedence between the two 
He explains the non-perception of a thing by the object in whioh it exists:—He also 
shows the non-perception of the existence by being the opposite of the perception there¬ 
of As the relation of antecedents and postoedence between the yet-unmanifested 
and the present, <fco/ He summarizes:—For this reason the yet-unmanifested is the 
6nly immediate antecedent of the present, because the yet-unmanifested precedes the 
present. The past cannot be the antecedent of the present. The present precedes the 
past and is therefore its antecedant, not uupredicable of it. Hence is it established 
that the past is the least important of the pathways of being. 

. Well, let that be. It is possible to distinguish the present and the past as being 
and having been perceived respectively. The unpredioable characteristics, however, 
from the very fact of their being unpredioable, are incapable of being distinguished. 
With this in mind he puts the question :—‘What are then the unpredicables? And in 
what objects are we to examine them?’ He answers the question:—* All are of the 
nature of all/ With regard to this it has been said:—(He establishes the same). 
‘The variety of all forms of juice, <fcc., due to the changes of earth and water, <ko/ The 
liquid is possessed of the soniferous, tangiferous, luminiferous and gustiferous ultimate 
atoms. The earth (solid) is possessed of the soniferous, the tangiferous, the luminife¬ 
rous, the gustiferous and the odoriferous ultimate atoms. A modification of all 
these is seen in the variety of all the forms of juice, <fco . found in the roots, fruits, 
flowers, leaves, <fco., of tree, creeper and cane-plant, <fcc. All these ctfnnot be the modi* 
fixations either of the solids or of the liquids different in nature from themselves. It 
^as of course been shown that nothing can come out of nothing. 

: Similarly the modifications of unmoving objeots are seen in moving objects in the, 
shape of a variety of chyle, <fcc. It is of course the use of these fruits, &c. f that 
brings about the wealth of the variety of forms, <ko. 

j ' ■, 

r Similarly is seen the modification of animals into plants. It is well-known that 
pomegranates beoome as big as the fruits of Tala by obtaining a suok of blood. 
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He oonoludes:—‘Thus all is of the nature of all, fool* Thus all, t. liquid and 
solid, &o„ is of the nature of all, i. e. t juioe, <fcc. He gives the reason thereof:—* With¬ 
out destruction of species.’ The liquidity and solidity (earthiness), the generio quar 
lities of these, are recognized as existing everywhere, and they are not therefore 
destroyed. 

Well, but if all this is of the nature of all, then everything being present every¬ 
where always and in all possible modes, even those results which do not exist simul¬ 
taneously should manifest at once. For certainly, when all the necessary causes of an 
effeot are present, it would not delay in its appearance. For this reason he says:— 
This is subject to the limitations of time, space, <&o. Although everything oan of 
oourse beoome the cause of everything, yet the operation of the cause is limited by 
space. Thus K&smira (Cashmere) being the country of saffron, it will not grow in the 
P&nch&la oountry, even though the other causes of its growth were 6,11 present there. 
Hence saffron does not grow in the P&ftoh&la and other countries. 

Similarly there are no rains in the summer seaEon; therefore no growth of rice 
is possible in that season. Similarly a deer does not give birth to a man; the form 
of man cannot arise out of that of a deer. Similarly, a man who is not virtuous, does 
not enjoy the nature of pleasure; the disposing cause of virtue does not operate in 
him. Therefore it is that on account of the limitations of space, time, form and dis¬ 
posing oause, the nature, i. existing objeots, are not produoed simultaneously. 

Having thus divided the characteristics, he now describes the substratum as 
being oommon to all these states:—‘The characterized object is that common, <ko.’ 
The generio is the nature of the characterized, the substratum ; and the specific is the 
characteristic. The subatratum is of the nature of both these. This is the meaning. 

Having shown that the substratum, the characterized object, appearing in all the 
states thereof, is proved by direct knowledge, he now calls to mind the undesirable con^ 
sequences of the theory of the Vainasika philosophers, who say that no independent 
substratum exists, and that the mind is but a momentary act of cognition:—* In the 
case however, <fco.’ 

Further the objeot is called back to memory and recognized as such. Yajfia- 
datta does not call back to mind what has been seen by Devadatta. For this reason 
whoever has been the seer must be the reoogniser —120. 

Sfttra 15. 

tg: u w m 

WIT Krama, of succession, mfuw* Anyatvam, the distinctness. iifan*T 
Parin&ma, of modifications. Anyacve, for the distinctness, tg: Hetulj, 

the reason. 

15. The distinctness of succession is the reason for the dis-. 
tinctness of modifications.—121. 
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It then coming to this that there can be bub one modification for one 
substratum, it is said that the distinctness of succession becomes the cause of 
the distinctness of modifications. This bakes place as follows :—The cider of 
causation is : the clay as powder, the clay kneaded into a lump, the clay appear¬ 
ing as a jar, the clay appearing as a half-jar, the clay appearing as a potsherd. 

The succession of a characteristic is that characteristic, which comes be¬ 
fore it immediately. The kneaded lump of clay disappears and the jar appeals 
in close sequence* This is the order of the sequence of the changes of the 
characteristic. The order of the change of secondary qualities is the sequential 
appearance of the present state of a jar out of its ye t-un manifested state of exis¬ 
tence. Similarly is there a succession for the passing into its past state, of the 
present state of the kneaded lump of clay. There is no succession for the past. 
Why? Immediate sequence exists only where there is a relation of antece¬ 
dence and postcedence. That does nob exist in the case of the past. Hence 
succession exists in the case of two secondary qualities only 

Such is also the succession in the case of the change of condition. A new 
jrtr begins to become old in immediate sequence of its appearance as a new 
one. This oldness is found being manifested in succession which follows the 
sequence of the moments of time, until it reaches the last stage. And this 
third change is distinct from the changes of characteristic and secondary qua¬ 
lity AU these successions find their being in the conception of there being a 
distinction between the characteristic and the characterized object, because 
the characteristic also becomes sometimes the characterized, in its relation,to 
the nature of another characteristic. 


When, however* the characterized object is spoken of as being whafcifc* 
really is, as not distinct from the characteristic, then by virtue of that concept-' 
ticn; the object itself is described as a characteristic; and then the succession 
appears to be one only 
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The characteristics of the mind are two-fold, the conscious (or patent 
Paridfista) and the unconscious (or latent, A-patidrista). Of these the patent 
are those that appear in consciousness as notions. The latent are those that 
are but the substance itself. They are seven only and it is by infetence that 
their existence itself has been established. * Suppression, characterization, 
potentialization, constant change, physical life, movements, power are the cha¬ 
racteristics of the mind, besides consciousness/ 

Hereafter is introduced the subject of samyama to be performed by a yogi 
with the object of obtaining the knowledge of any desirable subject, when he 
has mastered all the means of obtaining knowledge as described. 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

‘The distinctness of succession is the reason for distinctness of modifications. 
Is one substratum subject only to one change, which may be described as characteris¬ 
tic secondary quality, or condition, as the, case may be? Or, are the changes of 
oharacterististic, secondary quality and condition more than one ? What does it come 
to then? It comes to this that the change must be one beoause the substratum is one. 
A cause which has but one form, oannot produce a variety of effects, because the 
variety in that case would be causeless. 

This being the suggestion, it is said :—Distinct changes are posited, because the 
orders of succession are different. 

Observers of the world have plainly observed that an order obtains in the suo- 
cession of th a changes of one clay into dust, kneaded lump, jar, half-jar and sherd. 
It is also seen that the sequence between powdered clay and kneaded lump is indepens 
dent of the sequence between kneaded clay and jar: the sequence between a jar and a 
half-jar is quite another. The sequence between a half-jar and pot-sherds is again 
quite different. In each of these One of the elements precedes another, ihe difference 
of order existing in one succession of ohanges establishes the distinctness of the changes. 
Although the substratum of olay is one, it puts on a succession of changes whose order 
is established by allied characteristics appearing in succession to each other in due 

order. The appearance is not, therefore, causeless. This is the meaning. 

» 

As is the case with the changes of characteristics, so also is the distinctness of 
tKe succession the reason for the distinctness of the changes of secondary qualities and 
the ohanges of condition. 

The same is illuminated by the Commentary:—*It comes to this that there can 
be but one modification for on9 substratum, &a’ 

‘The succession of characteristic, <kc.’ :—The word * succession ’ is used here to 
denote that which succeeds, looking upon the one to be nothing distinct from the other* 

1 Such is also the'suooession in the oase of the change of condition.’ And so it 
happens that the barley grain, even though kept with great care by a oultivator in a> 
grain-pit is, on the lapse of a large number of years, reduced to a condition, such that 
the cohesion of its partioles gives way to the mere touoh of hand, z. *. of being reduoed 
to an atomio condition. This is not possible to take place all at once causelessly in 
the oase of new grain. It is, therefore, by a suooession of different states appearing 
one after the other in moments of time as being small, smaller and smallest on the 
one side* and.larger larger and largest on the other, that the speoifio condition appears; 
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This distinctness of suooession exists only in the oase of distinctness being oon- 
ceived as between the characteristic and the substratum. So he says:—* All these 
successions find their being, &o.’ 

The state of the characterized and the characteristic are relative down from the 
undifferentiated phenomenal to the produots, and vice versa , inasmuoh as the solids, 
clay, eta, are also characteristics in correlation with the ultimate atoms (the tan-, 
m&tras, or divine measures). So he says:—‘ The characteristic also sometimes becomes 
the oharaoterized object in relation to the nature of another oharaoteristio.’ 

When, however, the conception of the unity of the substratum and the oharao¬ 
teristio is entertained with reference to the real substratum, the noumenal, t. e., when, 
‘by virtue of that conception/ of the substratum being common to all its states, the 
oharaoterized object itself is considered as the oharaoteristio, then there is but one 
ohange, the change, that is to say, of the characterized object alone. Oharaoteristio, 
secondary quality and condition enter then into the very being of the characterized. 

It is to be considered as having been said by this that the substratum is far re¬ 
moved from the state of constant independent eternity (Kuj/astha nityatft). 

Speaking of the ohange of characteristic, the Commentator takes up in the con¬ 
text, the distinctions of the modality of the characteristics of the mind:—‘The cha¬ 
racteristics of the mind, <fcc.’ 

The conscious (patent) characteristics are those that come into our conscious¬ 
ness, of which we are conscious. The latent are those of which we have no direct 
knowledge. Those that appear, in consciousness as notions are the real oognitions, 
<fcc. Suppression, etc., are those that are but the substanoe itself. This explains that 
they are not of the nature of illumination. 

Well, but if characteristics are latent, they certainly do not exist at all. For 
this reason he says:—‘And it is by inference that their existence as substanoe itself 
is established.' The knowledge that comes through authority is also spoken of here 
as inference by the similarity of their coming into existence after other knowledge.- 
He mentions the seven characteristics by a verse:—‘Suppression, (fee. 1 

Suppression is the ultra-cognitive state of mental modifications. It is known by 
authority as well as by inference to be a state of residual potency. 

By the word ‘ characterization * the author suggests virtue and vice. The reading 
in some places is ‘ Karma 5 (action) instead of 1 Dharma 9 (characterization). There 
'too virtue and vice caused by aotion are to be understood, Virtuous and vicious tenden¬ 
cies of the mind (or, which is the same thing, good and bad character) are known by 
authority or inferred by the existence of 'pleasure and pain. 

Potentialization or the power which generates mental potencies, is inferred by 
memory. 

Similarly is the constant change of the mind in evolution inferred from the faot 
of the mind being made up of the three ‘qua’ities’ and of the function of the qualities 
being ohangeful. 

Similarly physical life, the specifio aotion of the mind whioh sustains physioal 
life, is inferred as a oharaoteristio of the unconscious mind by expiration and inspira¬ 
tion. 

Similarly are the movements of the mind, t. e., the acts whioh set the different. 
organs and parts of the body into motion, inferred by these very movements following 
thought in that direction. 

Similarly is power the, subtle state of all the effects of thought which manifest 
in aotion (It is the idea of all actions), that this is also as a oharaoteristio of the mind, 
is inferred by seeing the gross appearances due to the mental images thereof.—131. 
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tr RqHEM W Parin&raa-traya, the three fold change, WSTTTFr Samyam&b, by 
Samyama over. *JT^rT Atlta, of the past. An&gata, of the future. 

Jii&nam, knowledge. 

16. By Samyama over tlie three-fold change, comes the 
knowledge of the past and the future.—122. 
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VYASA. 

By Samyama over the changes of characteristic, secondary quality 
and condition, comes to the Yogis the knowledge of the past and the future. 
The triad of concentration, meditation and trance together has been termed. 
Samyama. When direct knowledge of the three-fold change is obtained by 
means of Samyama , knowledge of their past and present is obtained. 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Henceforward up to the end of the chapter, the objects of Samyama and the 
attainments which indicate mastery over them, are discussed. Of these, the first 
object of the Samyama of a Yogi, familiar with all the accessories of Yoga, that is 
introduced, is the triad of changes itself, whose modality has already been describ¬ 
ed_«By Samyama over the three-fold changes, comes the knowledge of the.past and 

the future.’ 

The question is that inasmuch as direct knowledge is obtained only of the object 
with reference to whioh Samyama is performed, how is it that the Samyama on the 
triad of changes will become the cause of the direct knowledge of the past and the 
future 1 For this reason the Commentator says:—When direct knowledge of the three 
fold ohange has been obtained by means of Samyama the knowledge of the past and 
the future, having as they do the relation of co-existence with these changes, is also 
brought about. The direct knowledge of the triad of ohanges itself, is the direct 
knowledge of the past and the present whioh it comprehends. The very essence of the 
one being the essence of the other, the object of Samyama and direct knowledge are 
not different (in the aphorism). This is the meaning.—122. 

Sfttra 17. 

*WT? «4^ l * !d 5lWq . m v»» 

m*? Sabda, the word Artha, the meaning, the object, n&m Pratyaya, 
the idea of all these. v^?T< Itaretara, of eaoh with the other. *rwirer?r AdhyfL- 
a&to,. because of the coi nciding. Wjfr: Samkarafc, becoming one, appearing aa 
one. Tat, their, jrfrotn Pravibh&ga, distinctions, Samy&m&t, 

by Samyama over. W Sarva, all. fJT BhUta, of living being. *7T Ruta, of th« 
sounds. WTWg Jfi&nam, knowledge. 
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17. The word, the object and the idea appear as one, because 
each coincides with the other ; by Samyama over their distinc¬ 
tions comes the knowledge of the sounds of all-living-beings.—123, 




cnr 5 TTf*$s|€rT«fc?ft i srfa* *a safaqrftqnwrafaqaq; i q^ 

w^rf^Vrfta^Piar^fa i a<jj: gat^qr: ^ 

qnrff^ias&foirfaa: i 

^<5 fqdqsawftar asat aqrf; ^aTa- 

sJfcTCF?ftfa I a^qUTWf ^Tr^f^SrRgT^fcf^m^WT^T a «*qft g%faaf- 
*HWc<4^ araqj WT^q^T I a^R 

tfiaaaq ^w^aqjq^saTqRtaqarf^ q*:a ufafaqr^faqaT aq^arfipift- 
aa&aimwrqj: sraarcfra ^fi^rfaaTre aasrea r aa Tgfaw 
f^qc^n%<Tvm cT^ir ^T|f ?T5flr?T: srf^TPT: I a a r qa i ft a ai <fr q q ft- 

s^tfsn: aasarasa ararar rfa i arjfia*g aaqaT^ fcafo crearerea: qqcaT- 
?*w>: i atsa jjs^: arsaaa: artsa ^afaa^a^arsreq; 

wfial aaatfa i aa^t sf®ap*fsRaar y a^e vsarefTcasftqif: i aaar aiftfajasat 
art a aaf srfarmvt *r srafa^ i sraa^g aifta a i a a q - 

f*>I% *TF?T^ a ^tTT q^iaf safoa^flfa IrT^TT aOKTIW foaT- 

*cftfa i aar ar aa?fcg*R ^aqrrpsrqjwr^frfaaap^sgaia; W q>*^jqrjf<*iT 
^aifiaaq^iaTfafa \ jt *a aiaaT^ q«p;a*f \ *fta% 

JTTqjT^Rqfrr i aa am qaqareffo ^ fe re r a ? qa afaasa s arereqft a %aT- 
araq> ar sRPcaraTaq; aT i ?Rwr aafa^sapra sc^aarfag aiareaia- 
an««naflwfcf qtf %atai «eh:% ar sarfqjiNtfa i ^qi j&saraocaaTaT afa- 
«tft: i aw s&afr arena ffa %anf: ^a: arena afa qnwa: qsqt faai- 
anwarr aaa: acaa^ar i qrcrn^ i qrtsafaafinfawsn^qnqrec aa a?aa* 
^nfa *fa i aq§ ^als«f: qr aas^cwrkT^wft^ja: «fa *a i f»K«nw ifa- 
ffl tarawft aars a^ c a na l a tft&w* * i a*f sr^a «W a?aaf ^a^R^r^aa 
waaT^s^arer$ate?aaT aeaa ifar fawn; i a# aatfqaFrcfaarorfaa* 
wfujiwnl w«rt tfn n {«n 

vyIsa. 


Now the power of speech functions in the manifestation of literal sounds 
only. The auditory power is the substratum for the changes of sound alone* 
A word, however, is taken in by the will-to-kaow ^buddhi, understanding) all 
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understanding) all at once, having taken up a unified appearance ju 3 t as the 
last literal sound ceases. Literal sounds, from th^ impossibility of being expre¬ 
ssed simultaneously, have not the nature of giving support to each other. 
They appear and disappear showing no connection with the.particular word, 
nor bringing it into consciousness. It is, therefore, said that each of them 
is not the word (itself;. 

The letter, however, is singly a constituent of the word ; it has the poten¬ 
tiality of supplying a name for all objects; it is, as it were, of universal 
application, inasmuch as it appears in combination with every conjoined 
letter, it takes different places in different combinations, sometime* being plac¬ 
ed before and sometime* after another letter. Thu* there are many literal 
sounds, which being placed in different orders, help in denoting, by convention, 
certain different sounds according to the difference in the order of their 
positions. For example, the literal sound of g, au, and h, possessed as they are of 
the potentiality of giving names to all objects, denote in this particular order 
(gauh) the particular object which is possessed of udders, &c., (a cow). 

A woid is that single manifestation of consciousness, which appears just 
as the succession of literal sound* limited to a particular conventional meaning 
ceases-; it is a conventional sign for the thing signified. 

Thus a single word is perceived as a single manifestation of consciousness; 
it is brought into existence by a single effort ; it has no parts and no order; it 
is not a whole of separate and distinct literal sounds. It is a phenomenon of 
the will-to-be (buddhi) ; it is brought into consciousness by the operation of 
the notion of the last literal sound ; it is understood by the mind of the world, 
as having come into existence by conjunction (of letters) on account of the 
etermd habit brought about by its ever having been with the help of literal 
sounds, separately named, uttered and heard, that the power of speech has 
functioned for the purpose of transferring the complete vu-bal thought signs 
from one mind to another. (And this being so), the ordinary mind distin¬ 
guishes a word from another by conventional meaning, saying that such and 
such a succession of so many letters, so ending, denotes such and such an 
object. 

* Convention, however, is a manifestation of memory showing the mutual 
correlation of word and meaning, in the shape of coincidence. ‘This object is 
the same as this word, and this word, is the same as this object’—-such is the 
convention showing the one correlated to the other. 

Thus do word, meaning and idea run into each other on account of mutual 
correlation of coincidence. Take, for example, the word cow the object cow 

and the idea cow. Whoever knows their distinction knows all. 

27 
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And in all words lies the power of a sentence. If you say “ A tree,” the 
word * is’ is understood,, inasmuch as the object signified by a word never fails 
of existence. 

Similarly no action is possible without its means. Thus on pronouncing 
the word * cooks,’ all the appliance necessary for the act of cooking are meant 
to be understood. It is only for the purpose of .specialization that the object, 
the subject and the instrument such as Chaibra, fire and rice are expressly 
mentioned. 

Then is also seen the combination of words in sentences for expressing 
meanings by the entire sentences. 'The Vedic student reads the hymns, lives, 
bears life.’ In a sentence like this the words and the meanings of words are 
both expressed in consciousness. Hence should words be etymologically divid¬ 
ed as expressing' actions or nominal cases. Otherwise how would it be possi¬ 
ble to construe a word, a noun ora verb, when one cannot be known from the 
other on account of external similarity. For example, take the words Bhavati, 
Asvah, Ajap&y&h. 

The words, the meaning and the idea of the sentence are distinct from 
each other, Thus svetate prdsdrfah (The mansion shines white) means an 
action. The words svetah prdsddah (A white mansion), signify a noun.— 

Both forms of speech denote both a noun and an affirmation of an action 
and also the meaning and the idea thereof. How ? By the correlation, ‘this 
is that.’ The notion puts on but one appearance, the same as the conventional 
sign. As to the white object, it is the support for both the word and the idea. 
It changes its state, but goes neither with the word nor with tho idea. Such is 
a word and such an idea ; none goes with ihe other. Another is a word, another 
its meaning and another the idea. By performing Samyama in this way on 
their mutual distinction, a Yogi obtains knowledge of the sounds of all living 
beings. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

This is another subject for Sarnyama, here discussed : —* The word, the objec 
and the idea appear as one, because each coincides with the other; by Sanyama ont 
their distinctions comes knowledge of the sounds of all living beings.’ 

Here with the object of explaining the sound (verbal) which denotes a meaning, 
the^ commentator first mentions the province of the operation of the power of speech 
(YAK). Now the power of speech, V&k, manifests literal sounds in eight places. As 
it is said:—•'There are eight seats of literal sounds, the chest, the throat, and the 
head, and also the root of the tongue, the teeth, the nose, tho lips and the palate.’ 

This YAK, the power of speech, is purposed to operate in literal sounds only, 
such as they have come into existence by the recognition of the world. It does not 
operate to express the sign as such of a thing signified. This is the amnwg 
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He ascertains the sphere of the operation of the power of hearing :—The audi* 
tory power, again, operates to ohange itself into the particular form of a literal sound, 
whioh is a distinot modification of the manifested inartioulate sound striking against 
the organs of speeoh. Its operation is limited to that much; it does not as suoh sig¬ 
nify the thing signified. This is the meaning. 

He distinguishes the verbal sign signifying an object as suoh, from literal sounds 
as they have come into existence by the recognition of the world:—‘ A word, however, 
(that is to say, the sign signifying a thing) is taken by the understanding all at once, 
having assumed a unified appearanoe, just as the last literal sound disappears.’ Each 
of the literal sounds is first taken iu according as the sounds are familiar to the world; 
and after they have been taken into the mind, they are brought together into a single 
manifestation of consciousness, and thus as a sign signifying an objeot it is taken in 
by the understanding all at onoe. The single verbal sound* cow’is a word, and is 
taken in as such by the understanding. Although each of the preceding sounds of 
component letters tends to bring iuto the field *of consciousness the sound of the whole 
verbal sign, yet until the last literal sound is added to the sound image that is being 
formed, the whole is not made distinot and clear. When the last literal cognition has, 
however, oome into operation, the entire sound-image constituting the word becomes 
dear For this reason it is said that 1 a word is taken in by the understanding all at 
once, having assumed a unified appearance, just as the last literal sound oeases.’ 

* Literal sounds from the impossibility, &o.’ This is said iu reply to him who 
does not recognize on account of the distinctions obtaining among the different classes 
of letters, that words are taken in as entire single concepts all at once, but establishes 
on the contrary that the letters themselves singly have the power of signifying the 
objeot. 

It may be in one of two ways that the literal sounds may generate the mental 
impression of the signified objeots as each is being pronounced as a part of a complete 
word. They may oarry the capaoity of signifying the object, each of them, either as 
pegs whioh give support to a basket hung therefrom; (Thus whenever the peg goes, 
the basket would go too) or, they may give support to the meaning as several stones 
plaoed together and made into a platform give support to a stool. 

The first theory does not hold. The pronouncement of one letter only does not 
carry the objeot to the mind, for if it did, the uttering of the other letters would be 
quite useless. When a work has been completed, the employment of an effort for its 
achievement, suoh as is not calculated to give the completed work any extra quality, 
would take the effort out of the category of the means of achievement. 

If this dpes not hold, the other remains. It is certainly possible in this case, as 
was not possible in the case of many pegs plaoed separately, that stones plaoed toge¬ 
ther to make a single platform should hold a stool, because in this case the capacity 
of giving support to the stool is being employed at one and the same time. Letters, 
however, oaunot all be pronounced simultaneously, and for this reasofi they oannot 
oarry the meaning to the mind even when brought together, because each of them does 
not take after the other, and the pronouncement of the one does not suggest the other. 
They do not attach to the form of one word only as if they were of its very nature. 
They, therefore, do not suggest the word, as each is being pronounced and passing into 
latenoy. Each maintains itself in separate and independent existence like a rod of 
steel. It is, therefore, said that eaoh of them is not of the nature of a word. 

Inasmuoh as this defeot would not arise, if the letters forming parts of a word 
constituted as suoh the word itself, he says:—* Each letter, however, singly is a neces¬ 
sary constituent of a word: it has the potentiality of supplying a name for all objects.’ 
Allthe potentialities of making all-names are present in it. Thus the letter, G, is 
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found to exist in the words GAU, GAN A, GAURA, NAG A, eto., which signify diffe¬ 
rent objects (a cow and others respectively). It has, therefore, the potency of sup¬ 
plying names for each and all of these objeots. Similarly is the letter, 0, found in the 
words, SOMA, SOCHI, eto, which means God and other things, and that too has, there¬ 
fore, the oapaoity of naming all these objeots. Similarly should it be understood every¬ 
where else. Each of these letters G, eto., appears in combination with, i in con¬ 
tact with other conjoined letters, such as, 0, eto. On account of there being suoh con¬ 
tact, it becomes, as it were, of universal applfcation, i. e ., each of these letters becomes, 
at it were many, and does not remain, as it is, one only. It does not of course, ac¬ 
tually become many. Therefore the words, as it were,’ have been added. The letter, 
of course, remains the same. 

The letter, G, placed before and the letter, 0, placed thereafter distinguish the 
consequent sonorous impression from the words GAN A, etc. Similarly does the letter, 

0, placed after G, distinguish it from the words SOUIII, eto. A specific sonorous im¬ 
pression is thus established in the mind as the succession of literal sounds appearing 
in the word ceases. This specifio mental impression is the single image of the word, 
GAU, as manifested in the mind (sphota). It is this sonorous image that denotes the 
specific quality of the species COW. 

This is the meaning. It is impossible that the notion of an object be caused by 
literal sounds on account of there being a fixed order of their succession in a word 
because they do not come into existence simultaneously. Nor is it proper to hold that 
notwithstanding the order of the succession of literal sounds in a word being fixed they 
come together to manifest the notion of an object by the opeiation of their residual 
potencies, in the same way as there is absence of antecedence and postcedence in the 
purifioatory potencies brought about by oblations of combustibles, etc.; or in the same 
way as the heavenly state of existence is brought about. This is so, because opt'on is 
inadmissible. 

Knowledge of an object is not, therefore, caused by literal sounds. It is neces¬ 
sary that there should be perception of a single word as the means of calling it forth. 

This however, is not the case with a word. A word is expressed by sounds which 
differ frtmeuch other in the effort which is put forth in pronouncing them (prayatna). 
These constituent sounds which go to form this and that word, each differing from the 
other, are similar to each other in having their pi toe of formation iu the mouth and 
the effort requisite for their pronouncement, always the same. For this rta ;on they 
make up a word similar to the others in some respect, although dissim l.tr in reality. 
The similarities here and there differ from each other by the difference caused by the 
relative positions of the letters. It is by this compl icernont that words appear as 
possessing different parts and composite natures, although in reality they are single 
and without puts Tnis happens in the same way as a face possessing a constant 
tinge of colour and fhed features and dimensions show more reflections than one eaoh 
possessed of different colour, dimensions and features, when placed differently with 
respect to a mirroi, a dagger and a jewel. The difference is not real. 

A verbal sigu is single end partlcss The letters are taken to be its parts by vir¬ 
tue of the uifferonco of the contiguity of similar letters indifferent words The diffe 
renco of words being thus du> to the conception of there being constituted by letters 
ponoeived as suoh a single and parties* sonorous imige (sphotn). Having no distinc¬ 
tions in itself, it is kept up in the mind, as it were, distinct aiid possessed of parts. It 
is for this reason that the specific sonorou.s imige of the word Gau is not determined 
by its pu t G, booiuso therein it is similar to the souorous images of suoh other words 
as GAURA, etc It, however, determines the whole verbal imige when 
qualified by the literal sound 0. Similarly the letter 0 is not competent 
to determine the single whole, the sonorous image of the word GAU, 
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on aooount of its similarity therein with the wordB SOCHI, etc. It, how¬ 
ever, does so, being qualified by the literal sound G. Although they do not 

co exist, yet one can be qualified by the other by means of residual potencies com¬ 
ing to co-exist. And the two residual potencies have not different spheres of 
aotion, because two percepts of two different parts and potencies born therefrom, 

have one word as the sphere of their operation. By the perception of the parts 

alone, the whole word is not manifested; but it is manifested as the succession 
of literal sounds ceases: and it should be added that the consciousness of the 
cessation of this succession manifests by virtue of the residual potencies of the 
perceptions of the different parts. It is a matter of observation that the past 
unmanifested impressions strengthen the present manifested impression by means 
of the successive storage of their residual potencies. Thus the notion of the exis¬ 
tence of a tree at a distanoe is at first dim, but by and by becomes distinot. It is 
not, however, possible that this may be the method of the literal sounds bringing about 
the perception of the object. Because the rule of dimness and clearness applies only 
to perceptive cognitions; and it is not by perceptions that literal sounds bring about 
the consciousness of an object. It cannot, of course, be that each of the constituent 
literal sounds of a word shoiild produce an indistinot image of the object which be¬ 
comes distinct only in the end. If the image is raised by the letters it must be quite 
distinct. Or, it may be said that it is never born at all. It can never be said it 
remains indistinct and dim (asphu)a). The dissimilarity is that in the case of the 
sonorous image the distinctness and indistinctness are fancied after the perceptibility 
is established. Thus when the notion of the cessation of literal sounds takes its place 
in the mind through the auditory sense, along with the residual potencies left therein 
by the perception of each litoral sound in succession, the literal sounds come together 
into the manifested sonorous image of a single word. This manifestation is brought 
about by a specific output of energy. The speciality of this energy depends upon the 
fixity of a particular order of the succession changes, the cession of litoral sounds. 
When, therefore, the order of the succession changes, the specific energy which is com¬ 
petent to bring about the particular verbal manifestation no longer exists, and the 
particular manifestation is not brought about. Literal sounds are thus limited to 
the expression of a particular meaning by their dependence upon the order of their 
succession. They, therefore, show the conventional limitation as it appears in the 
word, to be the sphere of the operation of a word having more parts than one. So 
many as two, three, four, five or six litoral sounds possessing the power of naming 
all objects denote the particular objeots which is possessed of udders, «feo., when 
they appear as GAU, and the aspirate H. 

Well, then, is it the letters alone which by virtue of distinot orders of succes¬ 
sion denote an object! Is not a word independent of its constituent letters! For 
this reason he says:—‘Thus a single word, <fco.* 

* The succession of literal sounds* is the succession brought about by literal 
sound. 

‘The succession of literal sounds limited to particular object oeases*:—Such 
are the letters of a word at the time when the successive pronouncement of the literal 
sounds is over. 

‘Manifestation of consciousness * means the shining out of the Will to know (the 
buddhi) in the shape of a particular image. 

‘Limited to a particular conventional meaning*:—The literal sounds limited 
to a particular conventional meaning are, as has been said, the sounds of G, AU and 
H in accordance with the conceptions of superfioal observers. The meaning is that 
G, <fco. are also taken to be the signifiers of an object, being as they are the parts of 
a word and thus its necessary constituents. In reality, however, it is a single mental 
phenomenon which, as a word, signifies an object. He renders the same plainer:_ 
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Thus a single word is a single manifestation of oonsoiousness, <feo. All this related 
to it is understood by the mind of the world, <fco.’ 

But why single manifestation of oonsoiousness 1 For this reason he says:—- 11 It 
is the objeot of a single effort of oonsoiousness. 1 A oow: This single word is the 
objeot of a single phenomenon of oonsoiousness; it is, therefore, spoken of as a single 
manifestation. 

He mentions the cause of its manifestation :—* It is ^brought iuto existenoe by 
a single effort/ The effort which manifests the word RASA is different from the 
effort whioh manifests the word SARA. And it is single, inasmuch as it is possessed 
of the quality of the individuality of the word RASA from the biginning, is differen¬ 
tiated by the fruib thereof, and has determinate order of the antecedent and post- 
cedent (literal sounds thereof). The different parts of the word whioh are under¬ 
stood to be existing as suoh by differences is similarity and order of oontiguity, do not 
exist os suoh in reality, and a word is, therefore, said to be without parts. For this 
reason it has no order, because there is no existenoe in it of parts whioh may exist 
either before or after each other. 

The question arises, that literal sounds appearing in order before and after one 
another in a word and being therefore its parts, how is it said under the circumstances 
that a word has no order and no parts! For this reason he says :—* It is not a whole 
made of separate and distinct literal sounds.* Literal sounds are not parts of a word; 
but by means of differences in similarity and order of contiguity, the word puts on of 
itself different forms and appears as it is in reality. The faces appearing in a jewel, a 
dagger, mirror, &c., are not parts of the real face. ‘It is a manifestation of the Will- 
to-know (buddhi). This means that the collective appearanoe at the cessation of a 
succession is kno&n by the buddhi , is found in the buddhi. The operation of the notion 
of the last literal sound means the residual potenoy of the cognition of that sound. This 
residual potency when it is thrown in with the residual potencies of the cognitions of 
the previous literal sounds, brings the whole word into oonsoiousness, that is, renders 
it to the objeot of cognition. And it is shown below that the residual potencies left 
in the mind by the cognitions of sounds, coinoide in space with the sphere of the 
word they make up. 

Well; but if a word has no parts, no order and no constituent literal sounds, 
why does it never appear as such! A white crystal may appeajr to be red when 
besmeared with molten shellac; but it is not that it will not appear pure white even 
when the colour has been removed. Literal sounds are, therefore, parts of a word. 
For this reason he says:—‘It is understood by the mind of the world, due/ The 
eternal functioning of the power of speech has gone on through the articulation into 
words of different literal sounds. This has been carried on with the help of literal 
sounds, sepirately named, uttered and heard by the hearers for the purpose of 
transferring them from oue to other minds. Eternal habit is seoured by the opera¬ 
tion. 


‘ On account of eternal habit* means that the mind which has peroeived thus, is 
possessed of the habit thus acquired; the habit, that is to say, of understanding the 
whole word as ooloured by separate literal sounds. ‘ As havin g come into existenoe 1 
(Siddhavat) means ‘ as it were, having a real and independent existence.’ 

By ‘oonjunotion of letters * he means the speech of the older people whioh has 
always been so achieved ‘ Thus is the word known.’ The meaning is this. There 
is a certain application (up&dhi) whioh may either be applied to anything or separat¬ 
ed from it. Take for example lao or something similar. If it is separated from the 
crystal it shines out in its white purity. This is proper. As to the notion of a word, 
however, it is never produced exoept by a particular sound whioh is brought about by a 
effort. Further a word ia always marred by similarity, and its notion is generated in the 
mind only as being made up of literal sounds. How then is it possible that a word may 
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also be spoken or known as pure and independent of literal sounds 1 As they say:— 

* Sounds being similar in their nature becomes causes of wrong impressions. The cause 
of wrong impression takes them in as such ; in the sight of those who know the word, 
it is fixed with reference to its means of production. This certain confusion in the world 
is but the contradiction of knowledge.* Because the body of a word shows itself as always 
made up of articulated sounds'; the world being superficial observers, believe that the 
literal sounds themselves are words ; and they think that the literal sound only appear¬ 
ing in different combinations give different meanings. He says this:—‘Distinguished 
by conventional meaning, etc.* .The meaning is that for the benefit of the ordinary 
mind to whom the real word is unknown as such, a word is divided into literal sounds 
by an aot of the mind which is oalled convention. He describes the division into arti¬ 
cle sounds:—‘Of so many letters,* neither more nor less. 

‘Suoh and such a succession* means one having a particular order of uninterrup¬ 
ted succession. ‘Succession’ so ending,* is that which is taken in by a single act of the 
understanding. He illustrates suoh and such an object:—‘Such as the generic quality 
of a oow, <fco.* 

Well ; but if convention means that a particular word is to denote a particular 
objeot, then there is no confusion between word and meaning. For this reason he 
says:—‘Convention, however, <fcc.* 

‘A manifestation of memory*:—The existence of this conventional relation is due 
to the function of memory. The convention which determines the meaning is not 
only this, that such and such a meaning has been given to such and such a sound ; it 
is also that such and suoh a sound is remembered as correlated to such and such a mean¬ 
ing. This is the meaning. 

‘Whoever knows their distinction performs Samyama thereon and thereby 
knows all,* that is, understands the sounds of all living beings. The genitive case used, 

* their distinction* is used only with reference to convention in which the forms are not 
distinct. 

A word has thus been established to be a single partless and jointless output 
of sound in which the literal sounds are only fancied to be articulations. Now he 
establishes that a sentence also is a single oomplete notion in the mind and that the 
words are simply fanoied to be parts thereof. So he says:— 1 and in all words lives 
the power of a sentence.* This is the explanation. A word is used to convey infor¬ 
mation to another. It is only what they are intended to convey that is oonveyed 
to the other. The same is intended to be conveyed by them which is the field of any 
action, <fcc., with reference to them. It is not the object alone that is signified by 
them, but the entire meaning of a sentence. All words are meant to complete the 
meaning of a complete sentence- Hence the same is their meaning. For this reason, 
where even a single word is used, even there the meaning is understood to be what it 
would be, if it were used together with another word. The whole meaning is not oon¬ 
veyed by one word alone. Whyl Becauso that suoh alone has not the power to 
convey the whole meaning. Therefore in such places it is the sentence alone that 
conveys the meaning not the separate words. Because however the words are parts 
of a sentence, they too have the power of denoting the meaning of a sentence, in the 
same way as literal sounds have the power of conveying the meaning of a word on 
aooount of appearing as articulations thereof. For this reason just as every literal 
sound is possessed of the power of forming all means* so every word also is as suoh 
possessed of the power of forming all sentences and thus denoting the meaning inten¬ 
ded to be conveyed by all sentences. This is what is meant by saying, * And in all 
words lives the power of a sentenoe.* When some one says, ‘ A tree,* it is understood, 
that a tree exists. The word,‘tree,* together with the word, ‘ is, * understood, give 
the meaning of a sentence, and henoe the word, tree, exists as part ol a sentenoe. 
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But then how is it that the word/ is/ is understood 1 For this reason he 
s »ys:— The objeot signified by a word never fails of existence. In the world, words 
are the means of ascertaining the existence of objects; and a word, always joining the 
object signified to the word* is, ’ everywhere gives the meaning of a sentence. This 
is the meaning of an object never failing of existence. It is for this reason the prac¬ 
tice of those who know the usage of word, that wherfcver there is no other verb, the 
word * is’ and * becomes ’ are to be considered understood, and are to be supplied. 

Having described the nominal bases as never failing of a particular aotion he 
now shows that a particular-action never fails of a noun:—Thus on pronouncing the 
word 1 Cooks ’ the appropriate agents of the action signified are always understood. 
And the word excludes other inappropriate agents It is thus that the meaning of a 
sentence is differentiated. 

Similarly are words found existing in a sentence although they are not required 
there: and for this reason all the more is it that words possess the power of giving the’ 
meaning of a sentence. For this reason he says:—* Then is also seen the combination 
of words in a sentence.’ Not even thus the words * Yedic student, ’ (fee., used indepen 
dently would convey such a meaning if they were not understood as conjoined to the 
words* is, ’ <fco. Thus the meaning is that this too has been fancied to be a part of a 
sentence. 

Let that be. But if the words themselves have the power of conveying the 
meaning of a sentence, there is no use of making sentences. The meaning intended 
to be conveyed by a sentence is conveyed by the words themselves. For this reason 
he says:—* In a sentence like this, (fee.’ It has been said that the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by a word is not conveyed by a word alone, until it is conjoined to an¬ 
other word understood. Hence are words separated from a sentence and fancied as sepa¬ 
rate from them! and hence also are words separated from the meaning of a sentence, 
and are distinguished as either verbs or nominal bases. Thus are words to be etymo¬ 
logically explained by introducing the divisions of cages. 

But then why should so much trouble be taken to explain them \ For this 
reason he says:—* Otherwise how, etc ’ 

In the sentence GHATO BHAYATI, BHAYATI BHKISAM DEHI, BHAVATI 
TISTHATI, the nouns and verb appear to be similar in external shape. The word 
BHAYATI in the first sentence is a verb and means ‘exists.’ In the other two 
sentences it is a noun and might be translated as ‘Your ladyship.’ 

Similarly in the sentences Asvastvam and Asvas Ysti, the former Asvas is a 
verb and means ‘be appeased.’ The sound Asvas is a noun and means a horse. 

Similarly in the sentences, Ajapayah Piva and Marayajapaya Sat-run In the 
former sentences it means the milk of a she-goat, and in the second it means ‘kill.’ 

Thus names and verbs being similar in external appearance, they would not be 
known as nouns and verbs if they were not to be separated from the sentence. How 
could they otherwise be explained as either verbs or nominal bases ? Hence words 
should be separated from a sentence and explained. It is not that, merely by thus 
explaining words after having taken them out of the sentence, they would really be¬ 
come different in nature. 

Having thus, ascertained the nature of words, he now begins the discussion of 
the absence of real confusion (sahkara) among word, meaning and idea, upon which 
confusion has been fastened by convention:—* These are the word, the meaning and 
the idea among whioh obtains a distinction. ’ 

Thus, Svetate Prfts&dab, (white shines the mansion) means an auction. It is very 
plain here that the action of looking white which has to be established, comes first* 
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and then arises the oonsoiousness of the purpose of the action having been established. 

The word‘jfvefca'is a separate thing. Even where the word and meaning have their forms 
established, there exists a difference between word and meaning. He says this:— 

*Svetah Pr&s&dah iti ’ (the palace is white). The word here has the meaning of a 
noun. The absence of the case en^dig is because the word is intended to express its 
own meaning. He divides the meaning:—‘These are word? denoting both a noun and 
an action. The meaning 6i both these words is both of the nature of a noun and an 
aotion He divides the idea:—‘And also the meaning and the idea thereof.' I is the 
word* CHA' in the original which gives the meaning of the words,* the meaning of the 
idea thereof.' The relation shown here is with another object which is signified. 

The question is that if word, meaning and notion are known as single on acco¬ 
unt of confusion (sankara, coming together) whence does the distinction come? He 
puts the question with this object:—* How?' He gives the answer:—‘ By the correla¬ 
tion, thi&K is that, &c.' 

The meaning is that the cause of the notion of unity is the qualification of the 
convention; it is not real, however. The use of words ‘In the conventional sign' in 
the locative case shows that convention is the cause thereof. He shows the reality 
‘And the white object, <fco.' The ‘states* are newness and oldness. ‘Goes with' means 
becomes confused. 

By performing Samyama in this way with reference to the distinctions o f word, 
meaning and idea, the sounds of all animals, insects, &o., become distinctly intelligible 
to the Yogi. The Sarnyama performed with respect to the speech of man is equally 
performed with respect to their sounds also, inasmuch as both are of the same class. 
The Yogi knows their different sounds, their different meanings and their notions. 
Thus is it proved.—123. 

Sfttra 18 . 


Tr^fcrri %fTT?m II II 

Samsk&ra, of residual potencies. S&ks&b karan&b, by 

the bringing of into consciousness, tjct Pfirva, of previous. snfH Jati, life 
status 3TR3 Jft&nam, knowledge. 

18. By bringing residual-potencies into consciousness, the 
knowledge of previous life-state (Jati)—124. 

STTCRISTT I 

qi wranw g r IWfasv tvrt i g crewf g ¥te *T c3 vtM 

sicslftr 1 svrt i g rfqqmgmd ; srernv- 

» . . 
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wt w f j?srq% fofgHfrrfa i 

\ fipnr^T^PT^uffr»t i fog g^ pafram gtis&s 1 

3%«*«rc*rt snfferspsrffcrs*^ *&wt t*ra§ «wr ffo 

^P5J^^RR^r^^9w^ivt?r^3fWf ggrfftsg a fafo irc u 

YVASA. 

Residual potencies are two-fold,—those appearing as habits and causing 
memories and afflictions; and those appearing as virtue and vice and causing 
fruition. These are the unconscious characteristics of the mind-change 
(parinama), activity (ches}A), suppression (nirodha), ideation in action (aakti), 
physical life (Jivana), characterization (dharma), now appearing along with 
them as they have been potentialized in previous births. Samyama over these 
has the power of achieving the direct knowledge of the residual potencies. 
And their direct knowledge is not possible without the knowledge of space, 
time and operative cause. Thus is it that a Yogi brings into consciousness 
the previous life-states by obtaining direct knowledge of residual potencies. 
Similarly is obtained the knowledge of the life-states of others by obtaining 
direct knowledge of their residual potencies. 

The following story is heard in this connectionBhagav&n Jaigisavya 
obtained the knowledge of the distinction between the real and the unreal 
after he had seen the direct succession of life-changes during ten great crea¬ 
tions by having obtained direct knowledge of his residual potencies. The holy 
Avatya, having taken a body asked him : * You have lived and thereby be¬ 

come chastened through ten Great kalpas. The essence of your Will-to-know 
has not been overpowered. You have experienced the troubles of life in hells, 
among animals and in wombs You have been born again and again among 
men and gods. „Have you through all this life experienced the greater 
quantity of pleasure or of pain,—which? 

Jaigisavya replied to Bhagav&n Avatya ‘ I have lived through ten 
great creations. My mental essence has not been overpowered. I have 
experienced the troubles of hell and animal life. I have been born again 
and again ampng men and gods. I consider all that I have experienced as 
pain only . 9 

$aid the revered Avafcya :—* This mastery of your reverence over the 
First Cause aud thia iuvaluable joy of contentment of yours,-^do y<*u 
place these too to the credit of pain ? 

The revered Jaigisavya said— 1 The joy of contentment is in*al«afcl* 
only in comparison with the pleasures of sensation. Compared to the bliss of 
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absolute freedom (Kaivalya) it is pain only. ‘The possession of the three 
qualities ia of the nature of the essence of the Will-to-know and what* 
everls possessed of the three qualities is thrown to the side of avoidable pain, 
The ohaiu of desire is of the nature of pain. It has been said that when the 
anxiety of the pain of desire is removed, then comes joy, calm, undisturbed, 
all-embracing/ 

•VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The residual potencies born of cognition are the causes of memories. The poten* 
oies of Nesoienoe, &o., are the causes of the fruition of the affictions of Nesoience, <fco. 
Fruition has the form of life-state, life-experience and life-period. The causes have 
the forms of virtue and vice. 

* Potentialized in previous births ’:—Brought about their causes in previous 
life*states. The characteristics of the mind are change, aotivity, suppression, active 
ideation, physical life and characterization. Like them are these potentializations too 
unconsoious. The characteristics have been heard about and inferred. Samyama 
performed over these along with their sub-heads has the power of producing the direot 
knowledge of both the residual potencies. 

Well; if this be so, the two residual potencies may be directly known. But how 
can the previous life-states be known in this way 1 For this reason the Commentator 
says:—‘And their direot knowledge is not possible without the knowledge of space, 
time and operative cause. ’ Operative cause is the former body and the organs of the 
powers of sensation and action. The meaning is that the knowledge of the residual 
potencies together with the circumstances of their fruition, is not different at all from 
the direct knowledge of life-state, <fec. Now he says that the Samyama over one’s own 
potencies applies to others also:—* Similarly is obtained the knowledge, <ko.’ 

For the purpose A of creating faith in this he relates the story of the dialogue 
between the revered Avafya and Jaigisavya :—‘The following story, <fco.’ The great 
Kalpa is the Great Creation. 

‘Having taken a body’:—This means possessed of the glory -of a Nirm&nak&ya. 
‘Chastened’ denotes the state from which the dirt of Rajas and Tamas has been 
removed. 

‘Mastery over the First Cause ’ is godhead. It is by the possession of that, that 
he sets the Pradhana, the First Cause, into motion and gives to whomsoever he pleases 
such powers of body and sense as he wishes; and having made for himself thousand# 
of bodies and powers he goes about as he pleases in heaven, midheaven and earth. 

Contentment is the destruction of desire, the characteristic of calmness of the 
essence of the Will to-be.—124. 

SCtbra 19 

TTTfarTSIJrH, II ^ II 

HFTQFT Pratyayasya, of the notions. Para, of other (minds). ftrW Chi- 

tta, of ininds. JMnam, knowledge. 

# 

.19. Of the notions, the knowledge of other minds—125. 
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VYASA. 

By Samyama over the notions and thus by obtaining the direct know¬ 
ledge of the notions, comes the knowledge of other minds. But not of its 
object, that not being the direct object of the Yogi’s mind. He knows the 
mental emotion of love, but does nob know the object of love. Because that 
which has been the object of the o:her man’s mind ha3 nob been the object of 
the Yogi’s mind. It is only the other’s mental state that has been the object 
of the Yogi’s Samyama. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

Of the notions, the knowledge of other minds. 

Because the mind of the other only becomes directly known, the notion only is 
known. 

As the direct knowledge of the potencies brings about the knowledge of the 
previous life states also, by oausing the direct knowledge of the environments, so also 
jt follows that when the mind of another is known, the object whioh is responsible 
for the existence of any particular state of the mind should also beoome known. 
This being the suggestion, the Commentator says:—‘But not along with its object.* 
The former Samyama was with reference to all the environments: this is with 
reference to the mind of the other only. This is the meaning. — 125. 

Six bra 20. 

n ii 

KAya, of the body. ^ Rflpa, over the form. Satnyamab, 

by Samyama. rT^ Taci, that (form). nrfT GrAhya, capable of receiving (that). 

urm Sakti, the power. rf^OT£?rffK Tad GrAhya Sakti, Of perceptibility. • 
Starabhe, on the checking of. Chaksuhi, of the eye. jrarcr PrakAso, with th& 
light, wdinftft Asamprayoge, there being r.o contact AnfcardhA- ’ 

nam, disappearance. 

20. By Samyama over the form of the body, on percepti¬ 
bility being checked, and thus there being no contact with the 
light of the eye, comes disappearance.—126. 

vr wish srfcrewrrf?r i ^r§j:srep&(- 

VYASA.* 

By Samyama over the form of the body, he checks the perceptibility 
of the form. On perceptibility being checked, and thus there being no longer 
contact with the light which carries it to the eye, disappearance of the Yogi 
is brought about. By this the cessation of the perception of sound, &c„ must 
be understood as explained. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

* By Samyama over the form of the body, on perceptibility being checked, and 
thus there being]no contact with the light of the eye, comes disappearance. 1 

• The body is made of the five tattvas. It becomes an object of perception to the 
eye on acoount of its possession of colour (for form). It is by colour that the body 
and its form beoomes objeots of perception. When the Yogi performs Samyama with 
reference to the form of the body, then is checked the operation of the perceptibility 
of colour, which is responsible for oausiug the ocular perception of the body. For this 
reason when the power of being perceived is checked, the Yogi is no longer visible. 
Thereby the light of sensation whioh is born in the eye of another, does not come into 
oontaot with the body that has disappeared. The meaning is that the body of the 
Yogi does not become the object of the other’s knowledge. Disappearance is to be 
brought about when it is desired that the Yogi should not be seen by anybody. By 
this should also be understood another aphorism to the following effect:—By 
Samyama over the sounds, touohes, tastes, smells of the body, their perceptibility be¬ 
ing checked, there is no contact with the tympanum, skin, tongue and nose; and hence 
these disappear.—126. 

S&tra 21. 

erftgwit SIT II ^ II 

Sopakramam, fast in fruition. PwaifTrj Nirupakramam, slow. 
W Cha, and, or. SW Karma, action, Karma. Tat, over these. 
Samyam&t, by Samyama. wtrrwa Apar&nla, of death, wtwij Jfi&nam, the 
knowledge, wfufwr: Aristebhyah, by portents. WT Y4, or. ’ 

21. Karma is either fast-in-fruition or slow ; by Samyama 
over these comes knowledge of death;'or, by portents.—127. 

sfarsRiTH i *ror ^ srforfcvff ftomraq, i tot 

WT^TS 3^1 TOfa HJTfrTcft grE: %qftTOT fTf^T ^TOT EftaE*** I 

TOT *TT *T tETOfSTO^g SSTOT fTOqWTO; I 

at*wfa*>*TTg^ ^ i sro- 

TOtwrrf&ro? s*res£ * i 

i st q dfir re ito «n 5TRic*mRr- 

g q ftrofafa ii ^ ii 

VYASA. 

The Karma which fructifies as life-period is two-fold, that which is fast-in 
-fruition and that which is slow-ip-frtjition Thus, for example, a wet piece 
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of cloth, well spread, dries in a short time. Similarly the fast-in-fruition. 

The same cloth when gathered up, however, will take a long time to 
dry. Similar is the slow-in-fruition. 

Further fire, thrown into dry hay and accompanied by wind in every 
direction, burns it in a short time; such i3 the fast-in-fruition. The same fire, 
however, applied to detached pieoea of straw out of a heap, burns them in a 
very long time. Similarly the slow-in-fruition. 

Thus the one-birth Karma which is responsible for the period of life is 
two-fold, the fast in-fruition and the slow-in-fruition. By samyama over these 
comes the knowledge of death, the smaller end of life. 

1 Or, by the portents':—A portent is three-fold ‘.—Personal (Adhy&tmika), 
elemental (adhibhautika) and divine (Adhidaivika). Of these, the personal:— 
Be hears not the sound in his own body on stopping the passage of the ears. 
He sees not the light in the eyes on pressing them. 

And the elemental:—He sees the messengers of Yama. He sees sudden¬ 
ly and without thought the ancestors that have passed away. 

Similarly the divine :—He sees the heavenly worlds and the Siddhas sud¬ 
denly. Or, he sees everything contrary to what he has been seeing the whole 
of his life. 

It is by these that a Yogi may optionally know the proximity of death. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

‘Karma is either fast-in-fruition or slow ; by Samyama over these oomes the 
knowledge of death; or, by portents.' 

The Karina which fruotifies into life time is two-fold, the fast-in-fruitioti and 
the slow-in-fruition. The one-birth Karma certainly which is the cause of life-time, 
life-state and life-experience, fructifies into life-period. The fast-fructifying Karma is 
that which is going on fructifying without any reference to what time it may take to 
finish by causing experience, of whioh more hag been over and a little only remains, 
whose operation is going on but whose fruitage is impossible to enjoy during life by 
one body and whioh, therefore, delays the Yogi, keeping him in the bondage of births. 

The same when but a small portion of the fruit has been enjoyed and whioh is 
operating to produoe the remaining fruit with reference to the time that has been 
taken by the enjoyment of the past, works but slowly and, now and then, is slow to 
fruotify. 

The Commentator renders this plain by two illustrations:—‘ Ab for example* 9 
He gives an illustration to render the same plainer still:—‘Or as fire.' 

The words* smaller end of life' (aparanta) mean death with reference to the 
Great Latency which is the ultimate end. By Samyama over that Karma, that id, 
over virtue and vioe, accrues the knowledge of death. By this the Yogi knows hts 
fast-fruotifying Karma, and then paakes many bodies for himself and thereby enjoys 
the fruit thereof as fast as he likes and dies whenever he pleases. 

He takes up the oontext:—‘ Or by portents.' The indications are three-fold. 
They are Called portents (aristas), because they frighten like an enemy* 
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‘Or sees everything contrary, &c.’:—This excludes the trick of jugglers. But 
other-wise he begins to see heaven in villages and towns ; be begins to see also that the 
world of men only is the world of goods.—127. 

Sfttra 22. 

srcnfr n ^ n 

Maitrl ftdisu, over friendliness, &c. JWnfsT Bal&ni, the powers. 

22. Over friendliness, &c., the powers.—128. 

ssiTfjf i tafareergatfir 

^sff vnrfacST ibft sr<r i gjf&dg stojjt »nsrf^T srajjR?* i 
g%ri gf^rwi i 

i qwsrfHN^nr *ig *tt?rt i ?rr^ cpptt ?nrfer 
*=nrrfafoti^r * sra g i N ft re^ tfrimrraiafo n 11 

vyAsa. 

Friendliness, compassion and complaisance are three feelings Of these 
be gets the power of friendliness by habituating the mind through cons¬ 
cious volition to sympathy towards happy beings. He gets the power of com¬ 
passion by habituating the mind to compassion towards sufferers. He gets 
the power of complaisance by habituating the mind to complaisance towards 
the virtuous. By conscious habituating volition comes trance which is Sam- 
yama. Thereby are born the powers whioh know of no obstacle in their 
working 

It is indifference that is practised towards the sinful, not conscious habi¬ 
tual volition. Hence there is no trance here ; and hence by reason of there 
being no Samyama, there is no power of indifference. 

YACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

‘Overfriendliness, &o,, the powers .’ By the performance of Samyama over 
friendliness, <fco., the powers of friendliness, <feo. come to him. Of these the power which 
oomes by the practice of the feeling of friendliness, is that by whioh he can make the 
whole living world happy, and henqe becomes the well-wisher of all. 

Similarly, by the power of compassion he lifts suffering creatures out of pain and 
the causes of pain. 

Similarly, by the power of complaisance he becomes just to all the world. 

Now the Commentator describes that the conscious practice of habituating voli¬ 
tion is the cause of trance, as this will be of use further. 

‘By conscious habituating volition comes trance whioh is Samyama. 1 

Although Samyama means concentration, meditation and trance, and not only 
trance, still beo&use trance is their immediate effect and is, therefore, the chief of the 
thrqe, therefore the word is used here as applying to the same. 

In some plaoes the reading is— • 

‘Conscious habituating volition is trance.’ There conscious habituating volition 
and trance would become the oauses, <*., the limbs of Samyama taken acr whole. 

Power (virya) is effort. For this reason the man who possesses the power of 
friendliness, dec., puts forth an effort to render people happy, and hia eflbrt, i* not 
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oheoked. Indifference, however, means absenoe of effort. There oan be no volition with 
re&peot to that; nor does there exist anything suoh as happiness, dec., which might 
thereby be brought into existence.—128. 

Sdtra 28. 

II ^ II 

Balesu, over the powers, fffer Hasti, elephants. Bala, power. 
WTT^fSr Adini, and the others. 

23. Over the powers, the'powers of elephant, &c.—129. 

nfewwflfr i gfta g# i #wt- 

5 «Rf?r i *nrre[f5^5ft rofetanft a r? ii 

vyAsa. 

By Samyama with reference to the strength of an elephant he comes to 
possess the strength of an elephant. 

By Samyama over the power of the king of birds, one gets the power 
of the king of birds. 

By Samyama over the powers of VAyu, one gets the power of V&yu. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘Over the powers, the powers of elephant, &c. He gets the strength of whomso¬ 
ever he performs Samyama over.—129. 

Sfttra 24. 

fa g f a^ i mh , h ^ « 

nyuT Pravjitty&h, of the higher sense-activity, Loka, of the light. 
wi l tllH Ny&s&t, by the directing. HW Sftksma, of the subtler, sqtrfgft Vyava- 
hita, of the veiled, fwfg Yiprakrlsfa, of the remote. JMnam, the 

knowledge. 

24. The knowledge of the subtle, the veiled, the remote, by 
directing the light of higher sense-activity towards them.—130. 

srgw farfaq* mi m ^ i 

^TT 9TF$WE?f SfT 

II RH II 

vyAsa. 

The higher sense-activity of lucidity has been described. It is that' 
higher sight which the Yogi’s mind directs towards the subtle, the veiled or 
the remote and thereby knows the object. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Throwing that sight by Samyama over the subtle, the veiled and the remote, 
the Yogi thereby knows the objeot.—24. 
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S&fcra 25. ■ 

^5 ^RHTrf II ^ II 

IJWHfffHij Bhuvana-Jft&nam, the knowledge of the regions, ^r5f Sftrye, 
on the sun. Samyam&b, by Samyama. 

25. By Sa^pyama on the sun; knowledge of the regions.—131. 

g*snsn*t i acsrearc? snrfcr 

*RT: qr: *5rSl*J: ’TSjf^ft I ^5^: 3130*1?^ 

sngi: i mm <ri ? r q | « h^cw l i a igrfei qfet hl 

srmrrf^^ jtsh; i mfcs&z ^rfcg^ Rfa arcr gfo st^tt srcrg- 
i c re m HN q ^ qrfc RrRsi; ^^rf^TFr^nf^n^T- 

Jor?w:si%gr i m 

qr^r^i^^rr: htRft: q^rgafteforswiRr^ i mt jt^TcT^^t 

a a ra dgaqfo a aafrre ^ rare re *nRr *ra TFTrgrrR i ij faR g mifl ^raaftar 
ST^JFft *R*IT: §^v;q- q^fcRFT: ^1255^^1 

*jwtRj i m smsft ^Rtcptpt: ^ 

^^-3: trfejT: ^rRt *(^71*3 ^TFT 

siFTfar sjcfo i h^t gftg^gpaFFg ^^RfcrrsFT: 7&n 
*7Jra^*^^rrRr wife Rtwi- 
qtttt: fiisr *Rr i foraipTfssfar ftrenwi mm*<s4?*ii% ^tRi 

*nff% 5ra^^5FrenwiRi g Rqq srKdRrfa i gfrct: aRft*u w- 
^iTi^5r^ft*rFT: sreftefan: % m <fl*Ty * wKd<fl m *: w& a|- 

?r?it5T*r35r?Rng^* ^^tfirRr RRr sijp^ i *r *?rwi ^rrg^rwt 
srcfjfhrercft ffccg^Jr ^TFfacRFrr ^fer: i my* foijujT fsgijjT: 

*m ^rggr?* ^VtRrwIt: 

*r^nq g ft3T ? r »1 RqR^i f mm x i a^resr# ^ufafgd- 
tf wnwryffs^ s^sn^ i mg ^ snsFTW^jwrsrt ^ptferi *rerta gfar «m 
«mn# srsral , r£i^^j ^^fbfh 

ftw*nwvKW('*fd > ^^TgHfi^fTRTsf^TFT^i: sifarerifa i *$3 aftfls 

S^TTFTRt ^rgWTTJ I <£4)*J«4tyMig%ll«FjflT: I cHT far«W*f 5Fg«f %3R?t 
^msrofjFgsircrR i §«wf ^rwt i 3 ^> gray i *g- 

ffiPNrK«Ng w 1 ^ R*n$r: i sn^O^R-yilw^yRidMyRT: i 

^■Rrfaw Rftr RnrfwR^ i *rrg^fa«iiRM: Tt , ^‘ i Ri^n ?rf^r- 

'sgWFiw^Rrgr ^ iRRfild^Hl^d ; MRRRJddJU^^^^ i & ^ 

29 
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i ^qT 3 M> s«^f.«pt: *w*ftf*R ^w%>- 

TfW Tg y gi fe^d firt sarqft^rcT #% g ra rre fr qsjf^n 

i sri^tt «Ta 5 *rmr: srfWmrr?^ qgi^ f au^ «irt- 

srcr: «K 5 TO 5 ^n 3 ^: i srofr sw# asis^ffcn 

snimtw aswsrajTfaqjT srsw *pto s% i ^ f^oT fatg- 

qrrtn^?: i fa?ft*?r<Tfer 3 it$ fafasft tvftaro i wwiwt gg rn re f^; 
Hf?nT!ETvrre^T i ?r fs^gfs^^rng*: ^ 

s*htstct grs^rcr ^^raf^namT ^rojftr^rii^wR- 

firwr: i src*mt% ^;d $*£nn*n wsgsv. ^scfon^T: 

*Tc*twt: ffirnFff^%% i ««?rwRrwi! ssrsfagT sqg'qft&ittT* srew- 
srfiforct *rra?sr»i?g<*: i rPrrsgm: srforaparR^sn: ^F^ftforrcn: 
«n 5 ^srr: *trtot 

^sfa 'xwtwmt'sfr stf^4 i ?r ^ sc* ^rasrerc i 

« *PE g iflqwfr *?Nfr jfa «T ^T^TT ^RcreftfiRT <JI^T<q>CHift*q[. I ^?f- 

sfacf $?*t srftswnrrf* i *sf crnt^wf^inrf^t *** srsfaft n R'i II 

VYASA. 

Their detail:—There are seven regions. Of these beginning from Aviehi 
up to the back of the Meru, is the region called Bhur. 

Beginning from the back of the Meru up to the pole-star adorned with 
planets, asterisms and stars, is the starry region, the Antariksa. 

Beyond this is the region Svar, having five planes. The third is 
Mahendra; the fourth is the Maharloka of the lords of creation; after this 
is the three-fold Brahma region. These are the Janaloka, the Tapoloka and 
the Satyaloka. 

‘ First comes the triple plane 
Of Brahm&’s region high; 

Creations’s lords have then 
Their region; and then, 

Cometh Indra’s region— 

Know all these aB Heaven; 

Then come the stars above, 

And the last oometh Bhur.’ 

This verse all puts these together. 

Then ud to the Avichi, one placed above tho other, are the six great 
hells, the Mahakala ( 1 ), the Arnbarisa ( 2 ), the Raurava ( 3 ), the Maharauava 
( 4 ), the KAlasfttra ( 5 ), and che Andhat&misra ( 6 ;, in which are the excesses of 
earth, a»r, fire, AkAsa, and darkness respectively. Here are born beings who 
are to suffer from the consequences of their stored up Karma. 
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Then are the seven F&b&las, the neither worlds, Sufcala, Vibala, Tal&tala, 
Mahiitala, Ras&bala, A tala and F&t&la. 

The eighth is this earth, having seven dvipas and known as Vasumatt. 
In the middle thereof is the golden king of mountains, the Sumeru. Its peaks 
are of silver, coral, crystal, gold and pearl. Here, blue like the leaf of the blue 
lotus, on account of the sheen of the emerald, is the southern region of the 
heavens ; the eastern is white, the western bright, and the northern yellow. 

And on its right side is the Jambu (tree), whence is this called the Jam- 
budvipa. Its night and day take their round of existence from the motion 
of the sun. 

This has three northern mountain chains having blue and white peaks. 
Their length is 2,000 yojanas. Surrounded by these mountains are three 
continents, 9,000 yojanas each. They are Hamanaka, Hiranmaya, and Ubbara- 
kuru. 


To the south are the three mountain chains* Nis&da, Hemakuba, aud 
Hemasriiiga, 2,000 yoja’»as in extension each, Among these are continents, 
Harivarsa, Kimpurusa and Bh&rata. The eastern regions of Sumeru are 
bounded by Bhadrasa and Malayavab, the western by Ketumala and Gandha* 
m Adana. 

In the middle is the continent of Ilavrita. All this is one hundred 
thousand yojanas of Sumeru, each side being half that dimension. 

It is to be known that this Jambudvlpa is 100,000 yojanas in dimension, 
It is surrounded by double its extent of salt ocean. 

Each twice as large as the preceding one are the other dvlpas Saka, 
Kusa, Krauncha, S&lmala, Gomedha, and Puskara. So are the seven oceans 
There are beautiful mountains looking like mustard seed, The seven oceans 
which surround these like bracelets, taste as sugar-cane, wine, clarified butter, 
curds, gruel and milk (besides the salt one). They reach up to the real horizon. 
They measure fifty crores of yojanas (5;0,000,000) All this is well arranged 
in the sphere of phenomenal world. 

Here then in the P&b&las, the oceans and the mountains are the habita¬ 
tions of the elemental*. The asuras, gandharvas , the kinnaras , yaksas , rdk- 
sa8d8 bhHae y pretax piUchas, apaamaralcas, apaaras, brahmardksasas, kus - 

mdnda9 t and vindyakas , live there. 

• • 

In the dvlpas live good men and gods. Sumsra is the garden of the 
gods. The gardens ore Misravana. Nandana, Chaitr&ratha, and Sum&nasa. 
Sudharmfi, is the council of the gods. Sudarsana is their city; Vaijayanta 
their palace. 
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Above the Sumeru is the astral region, in which the planets, asterisms 
and stars move round the pole-star, carried on in their courses by certain motive 
forces (V&yus\— 

In the Mahendraloka live six classes of devas, the tridasas, agnisv&tt&s, 
y&myas, tusitas, aparanirmibavasavarbinas, and parinirmitavasavarbinas. All of 
them have the power of fulfilment of desires by mere thoughts, and are poss¬ 
essed of the attainments known as Anim&, &c. Their life-times are measured 
by a Kalpa. They are very beautiful. They enjoy their desires. Their bodies 
come into existence without parents, by the mere force of their good actions. 
They have good and obedient nymphs in their families. 

In the great Pr&japatya regions there are five descriptions of gods J 
Kumudas, Ribhus, Praturdanas, Aiijan&bhas, and Prachit&bhas. They have 
the Mah&bhtitas in their power. Contemplation is their food. They live on 
for a thousand Kalpas. 

In tlie first sphere of £rahm&, the Janaloka, there are four classes of 
gods, the Brahmapurohitasr, the Brahmakayikas, the Brahmamah&kayikas, 
and the Amaras. They have power over the elements and the powers of sen¬ 
sation and action. Each lives twice as long as the preceding one. 

In the second, the Tapoloka, there are three classes of gods, the Abha- 
svaras, the Mah&bhasvaras, and the yatyamahasvaras. They have power over 
the source of elements and powers, the tamnatras. Each lives twice as long as 
the preceding one. 

All of thorn are nourished by contemplation. Their knowledge is not 
checked in the region above them. There is nothing which is hidden from 
them on the lower planes. 

In the third sphere of Brahma, the Satyaloka, live four classes of gods, the 
Achy litas, the Suddhaniv&sa, the Satyabh&s and the Samjfi&samjninas. They 
do nob build habitations. They live in themselves, one above the other. They 
have their power over the Mftlaprak?iti. They live on till the end of creation. 
Of these, the Achyutas enjoy the bliss of the Indistinctive trance (savi- 
tarka sam&dhi); the Suddhaniv&sas enjoy the bliss of the Meditative trance. 
The Saty&bh&s revel in pure bliss, (ananda). The Samjnasamjfiinas are happy 
in the Egoistic trance. They live within the three regions (briloki). 

These are the seven regions including the Brahmalokas. The Videhas 
and the Prakvitilayas have reached the state of quasi-freedom, they have there¬ 
fore nob been placed in the phenomenal world. 

All this, the yet unseen, the Yogi must see by performing Samyama 
over the solar entrance and thence over the connected objects. Let him prac¬ 
tise until all becomes clean 
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vAchaspatps gloss. 

1 Knowledge of the regions by Samyama over the sun/ 

First, the Commentator describes'the seven ’regions briefly up to the end of the 
verse which puts them together. Then he takes up in detailed description:— 4 Then 
up from Aviohi, etc/ The word‘ghana 7 is used for Prithivi (earth). These great, 
regions are to be understood as having many sub-divisions. He gives their other 
names:—‘The Mah&k&la, <fco/ ‘Its night and day take their round of existence from 
the motion of the sun/ Whichever portion the sun leaves, there is night Which¬ 
ever the sun adorns there is day. 

He gives the dimensions of the whole of the Jambudvipa. This is a hundred 
tho’itsand yojanas. How is this hundred thousand arranged? Half of it, that is fifty 
thousand, is placed, on either side of the Meru. It is for this reason that the Meru 
is the middle thereof. The oceans are twice each. They are like heaps of mustard 
seed. As the heap of mustard seed is neither above the ground like a heap of barley, 
nor yet level with the surface of the earth, so are the oceans also. They are adorned 
by mountains as with ornaments. Such are the dvipas. All this sphere of the earth 
is very well arranged in the body of Brahm&’s Egg together with the seven dvipas and 
all its forests and mountains, cities, oceans, which surround it like a necklace. 

Now he shows who live there in different places:—‘ Here then in the Pa talks, 
Ac/ 

He mentions the arrangement of the .Sumeru:— 4 Sumeru is the garden of the 

gods/ 

Having described the Rhurloka with its various details, he now describes the 
Antariksaloka as well with details:— 4 Above the Sumeru is the astral region, (fee/ 

4 Operation of motive forces, 7 means the working of Ihe forces. 

He describes the heaven world:— 4 In the Mahendra loka, <fcc/ 

4 Classes of gods’ means speoies of gods. He describes the highest of powers of 
all the six :— 4 All of them have the power of fulfilment, &o/ Desirable objects come 
to them by the mere force of wishing for them. They are verj> beautiful, adorable. 
‘They enjoy their desires: 7 This means that they are fond of the sex-passion. 

He describes the Maharloka:— 4 In the great, <ko/ 4 They have the Mahfi- 
bhfttas in their power. 7 Whatever they like, the Mahabhfttas supply them with. 
The Mah&bhfttas take this and that form in obedience to and in accordance with their 
wishes. 

‘Contemplation is their food 7 :*—-They are satisfied by mere contemplation and 
grow thereby. 

He describes the Janaloka:— 4 In the first of the Brahmalokas, <ko/ 4 They have 
power over the elements and the powers of sensation, &o/ The elements are the Pri- 
thvi, &o» The powers, are the senses of hearing, &o. Howsoever they desire to employ 
these, they do so employ them. 

Following the order of the above description he now takes up the second region 
ofBrahmfi:— 4 In the second, <fco.| they have power over the source, &o/ The source 
is the five tanmfitrfis. They have power over them. The Agamis say that by their 
wish the tanmatras take the form of any body they desire. 

*Eaob lives twice as much as the preceding one 7 :—The Mahabhasvaras have 
twioe the limit of the age of the Abh&svaras; the Satyamah&svaras have double their 
age. This is the meaning. 

‘Their knowledge is not oheoked in the region above them’:—‘Above 7 means 
in the Satyaloka. From the Aviohi up to the Tapaloka whatever is there of the subtle 
and remote, they know. 

He desoribes the third region of Brahmft, the Satyaloka:— 4 In the third sphere 
of Brahmfi, &©/ ‘They da not build habitations, houses. 7 Beoause they have no 
place trhert to support themselves, they live hr themselves independent of any support 
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in space. They have power over the Mfilaprakriti. The three qualities, the Sattva, the 
Rajas and the Tamas, function in accordance with their wishes. They live up to the end 
of oreation and so it is heard:—Having reached the performance of a function simi¬ 
lar to that of Brahmft, their spirits are prepared for that, and they accordingly reaoh 
the highest state. 

Having described the generic functions of the gods, he now takes their names and 
describes the speoific functions of each:—‘Of these the Achyutas, <fcc. > The gods 
named Aohyutas derive their happiness by the contemplation of gross objects. They 
are satisfied thereby. The gods known as Suddhanivasinas find happiness in the con¬ 
templation of subtle objects ; they are pleased thereby. The gods named Satyfibh&s 
derive happiness from the contemplation of the objects of the' senses. The Samjn&sam- 
jninas derive their happiness from the contemplation of egoism alone, and are pleased 
thereby. All these take up the Cognitive trance. 

Why are the performers of the ultra-cognitive trance, the Yidehas and the Prak- 
ritilayas, not placed within the lokasl Those whose Will to-be is active and shows 
objects to the Purusa, carry on the evolution of the universe and are, therefore, within 
the world. Not so the Videhas and the Prakritilayas, even though their minds have 
still their duty to fulfil. All this up to the Sjityaloka and down to the Avfchi, the 
Yogi should know in the solar entrance, i. e > the tube called SusumnA. 

Even by this much all is not known. JFor this reason he says: - ‘ And thenoe on 
other objects besides the SummnA, wherever the teacher of Yoga points out, until all 
this world becomes visible.* 

The essence of the Will-to-know is by its very nature possessed of the power of 
illuminating the universe. Being however covered by darkness it illuminates only those 
regions from which the cover is removed by Rajas. When the solar entrance is un¬ 
covered, the regions are illuminated. This rule does not apply elsewhere. The Sam- 
yama performed elsewhere has only the power of unveiling ae much of the Buddhic 
essence, as the Samyama is performed with reference to. Thus all is plain.—131. 

Sfttra 26. 

II ^ U 

Chandre, on the moon. - rlKT Tara, of the stars, starry. Vyfiha, of 
the systems. in*T?[ Jfi&nam, the knowledge. 

26i On the moon, the knowledge of the starry systems, —132. 

i f>c^T ^ n 

vyAsa. 

Let him know the starry systems by performing Samyama with reference 
to the moon.—T32. 

Sfttra 27. 

ii ^ n 

Dhruve, on the pole-star. rTff Tad, of their, nffr Gati, movement. 
TIW 5 Jft&nam, the knowledge. 

27, On the pole-star the knowledge of their movements—133. 
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wmi tssn mfa fsrerFfcn^fi na 11 

vyAsa. 

Then let him know the movements of the stars by performing Sarnyama 
with reference bo the pole-star. —133. 

Sutra. 28. 

rftm^ || |) 

srfir Nabhi, of the liawl ^jr Chakre, on the plexus, ssro KAya, of 
the body. bur VyAha, of tho system. jnsTfr Jnanam, the knowledge. 

28. On tho plexus of the navel, the knowledge of the system 
of the body.—134. 

5Tif»T^ i ?tc^t 

tjjr ijjrfrri II Rc II 

YYASA. 

Let him know the system of the body by performing Samyama over the 
plexus of the navel. There are three humours, gas, bile and phlegm. There 
are seven substances, skin, blood, muscle, tendon, bone, fab and semen. The 
previous in order among the*e is external to the next following. Such is 
their comparative position.—134. 

Sfttra 29. 

qsssf^ ^qqTOTrwerftr: it ^ n 

« S5?3 Knntha, of the throat, fdt KApe, in tho pit. gq[ Kaut, of hunger. 
f q mfl r Pipasa, thirst, Nivjittih, the subdual. 

2D. In the pit of the throat, subdual of hunger and thirst. 
—135. 

'gftrcrerft^fa: i fafrm 

sroRfror* ff*rrfa a ii ii 

vyAsa. 

Below the tongue is the throat; below that the gullet; below that tho 
pit (stomach). By Samyama there, hunger and thirst tease not.—135. 

SAtra 30. 

ft fa reqf ^f*r u n 

«ju5?rnPTT*{ K&rma-n&dy&m, tortoise tube, Sthairyam, steadiness. 

30. On the tortoise tube (k&n»an&<ji), steadiness.—136, 
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fwi <3*^ fwfwrm mtf nwt fRitta*! ft«rcq$ 
*pt^ i *ror srrt »ft^T n ?o ii * 

vyAsa. 

Below the throat pit in the chest is a tube of the shape of a tortoiseo. 
By performance over that, the Yogi gets firmness of position as that of snake, 
alligator, &c. (ie , the power of hibernation). * 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

26, 27, 28, 29, and 30. 

Whatever the Yogi wishes to know, he must perform Samyama with referenoe to 
that. Thus Samyama tending to bring about the cessatiou of hunger and thirst and 
steadiness have been taught by the words of the aphorism and have been explained by 
the words of the Commentary already explained.—30. 

Sfttra 31. 

ii ^ ii 

Murdha, of the head, the coronal. scfHTrfir Jyotisi, on the light. 
Siddha, of the perfected ones. Darsanam, the vision. 

31. In the coronal light, vision of the Perfected-Ones . —137. 

qjsfcswfafa ftwwdN n i unfaw r 

«R<rrf%HCRrt ssfa^ii n 11 

VYASA. 

In the skull there is a bright light in the hole. By Samyama thereupon 
comes vision of the perfected ones, the Siddh&s, moving in space between 
earth and he wen. 

VACHASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

By the word ‘ coronal ’ the SusumnA tube is indioated. The Samyama i»to be 
there—137. 

Sfltra 32. 

Jm%WfT II ^ II 

srrfFWlf PrAtibli&d, by prescience, art Va, or. Sarvam, all. 

32. Or, all knowledge by prescience (prAtibhA).—138. 

snfwdW i snftrtf »ntT arcs* q faym i ?mt- 

snn wi srifcr *rrcrftr arf fore r n 

vyAsa. 

Prescience is-also named TAraka. It is the fore-runner of discriminative 
knowledge, as light is the fore-runner of the sun at sunrise. The Yogi may 
also know everything by that, (as an alternative means) after the birth of 
knowledge, called prescience,--13$. 
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ViCHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Pr&tibha, presoience, is the same as self-suggestion (Uha), the coming into cons¬ 
ciousness without external aid of anything unknown. When Samyama is performed 
with the object of attaining the Highest Intellection, then at the time of the height, of 
practice, there takes its rise a power which, as it were, draws in all knowledge. The 
Yogi knows everything by that. It is oalled Taraka, (from tri to swim, to otfoss over,) 
because by bringing about the Highest Intellection it helps in crossing'over the worn 
of life and death.—138. 

Sfttra 33 

f ^ ii ^ ii 

Hridaye, in the heart, ftrvr Chitta, of the mind. Samvit, the 

knowledge 

33. In the heart, the knowledge of the mind.—139. 

ii?? n 

VYASA. 

In the lotus-like cavity, the temple in the city of Brahm&, lives the 
Intelligence. By performing Samyama with reference to that, comes the 
power of knowing the (Chitta). 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The Commentator describes the word Heart (Hridaya). The self is called 
Brahma, being largest of all. His city is that in which he is housed, knowing it as he 
does to be his own. Cavity meaus hollow. The same is the lotus too with its face 
downwards. The same is the temple. 

He gives the reason for the mind knowing mind (the Manas knowing the 
Chitta): ‘Intelligence lives there/ By Samyama over that, the Yogi knows the 
Chitta with its modifications.—33. 

Sfttra 34. 

Sattva, of the objective essence. Purusiyofc, and of the Purusa. 

trow Atyanta, quite. Asahkirnayoh, distinct from each other. 

Prabyaya, the notion of distinction, Avisesah, the absence. »fbn 

Bbogah, is experience. Par&rthabv&t, because it exists for another. 

Sv&rtha, on his own object, Samyam&t, by Samyama. gew-wmg 

Purusa-Jfl&nam, the knowledge of the Purusa. 

34. Experience consists in the absence of the notion qf 
distinction between the Puru?a and Objective-Essence, which are 
really quite distinct-from-each-other, because it exists for another. 

80 
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By Samyama on his own object, comes the knowledge of the 
Puru?a.—140. 


mR} : nrc^qTfSrsDvt «ftw: q < T *fe»<nfri ivfcim rT tg - 



:a&s«rf?arf?wpreq: r<?q?cn«$RRb sr?q*nfMHt i jto 

i sr ¥rt*i«cq«i! q^nterTf i *rc<5 awfsfigs- 

fifqrf^nrnnsqtssq; tfNqq: q?qq^nr tfqjTEgsqfaqsrr swt i w qr 
gsqgcq fr r g%$resnr*Rr pq> jyzk \ gsq qsr ?f a?** ^rere mr q q 
q^qf^r i asnsras^ i fqsRrrotf finTFftqrRfa n $a 11 


VYASA. 


The essence of the Will-to-be is of the nature of illumination ; and when 
it overpowers the qualities of Disturbing energy (Hajas) and Inertia ^ Tamas), 
which are equally related to it by co-existence, it takes up the form of the no¬ 
tion of the distinction between the Purusa and Objective Essence. Widely 
different from that changing Objective Existence also in characteristic is the 
Purusa who appears as pure consciousness. They are quite distinct from each 
other. Experience consists in the notion of the two not being taken as dis¬ 
tinct, because the objects are shown to him. The notion of enjoyment is the 
knowable, because the Essence of matter exists for another. There is another 
notion, however, the notion of the Purusa, which is quite distinct from this, 
and which appears as pure consciousness. 

By Samyama with reference to this notion is born the knowledge of the 
Purusa. The Purusa is not known by that notion of itself, which is the self¬ 
same as the Objective Buddhi. The Purusa only sees that notion of self by 
himself. And so it has been said:—‘By what, Oh! is the knower to be 
known V 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. . 

When the Essence of the Will-to-be, which is of the very nature of the luminous, 
essence of things, which is extremely pure, and which is on account of the utter sup- 
presssion of the Rajas aud Tamas modified into the phenomenon of the distinction 
between the Puru3a and the Objective Essence, is entirely different from the Purusaa 
what to speak of the Rajas, and the Tamas? It is with this in his mind that the 
author of the aphorisms says/ Distinction between the Purusa and the Objective Ess¬ 
ence/ 

Having the same in mind the author of the Commentary too says:_'The es¬ 

sence of the Will-to be, &o/ Not only possessing the nature of illumination, but 
modified too at the same time as the discriminative knowledge, and therefore extre¬ 
mely pure and luminous, it therefore bears extreme resemblanoe to oonsoio usness. 
This would mean confusion. 
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For this reason he says :—‘ Which are equally related to it by co-existence.* Co-exis¬ 
tence is the relation of one not existing without the other. Those which bear the 
relation of oo-existenoe equally, are the qualities of Disturbing Energy (Rajas) and 
Inertia (Tamas),‘Overpowering* means controlling. He describes the absence of 
confusion:—* Widely different from the Changing Objeotiye, <fco.* 

The word‘also* signifies that it is not only different from the Sattva, but from 
the Rajas and Tamas also. ‘Changing Objective existence* is used to indicate the 
distinction of the unohanging Purusa. 

‘The notion of these two not being taken as distinctive *:—The Will-to-be is of 
the nature of either the quiescent, the disturbed, or the forgetful notions. When 
consciousness is reflected into it, then the quiescence, the disturbance and the forget¬ 
fulness are fastened on to the consciousness. (This happens in the same way) as the 
moon reflected into pure water, looks as if trembling on account of the unsteadiness 
of the water. 

He mentions the cause of experience :— % Beoause the objects are shown to the 
Purusa. * This has been explained often. 

Well; let the essence of the Will-to-be be different from the Purusa. But how can 
experience be different from the Puruml For this reason he says:—‘The notion of 
enjoyment, * i. the notion consisting of enjoyment, ‘ is of the Objective Essence and 
therefore existing for the sake of another. * All that is enjoyable is of the nature of 
the knowable. Objective Essence is for the sake of another, because it consists of 
many things brought together; and because experience is .a characteristic. That also 
is for the sake of another. It becomes the enjoyable of that particular enjoyer for 
whose sake soever it may be in existence. 

Or, it may be su'd that experience is the feeling of pleasure and pain as being in 
consonance or dissonance with the prevailing mental trend at any time. This cannot 
be in consonance or dissonance with itself. No self-contradictory manifestation 
can exist in itself. Hence it must be the objects that are either in consonance or disso¬ 
nance; and it is this that constitutes experience. The self is the enjoyer; the know- 
able is that whioh he enjoys. 

‘Whioh is quite distinct from this*:—The words * on account of existence for 
the sake of another ’ are to be supplied here as understood to explain the distinction. 

Well; let that be. But it the Purusa is thus the objeot of knowledge, then there 
must be posited another intelligence, which this intelligence knows, and so on and on 
and thus there would be no stability of thought. For this reason he says:—‘ The 
Purusa is not known by that notion of itself, <fcc * This is the oonstruotion: The 
non-intelligent is illuminated by consciousness, not consciousness by the non-intelli- 
gent. How could the notion of the Purusa (being non intelligent, as being a modi¬ 
fication of the Will-to be illuminate the conscious solfl It has, however, been said that 
the consoious self, not depending for illumination upon another, illuminates the non-in- 
telligent. By saying that the notion of the Purusa is of the nature of the essence of 
the Will-to-be, it is meant to be stated that it is of the nature of the non-intelligent, 
and is therefore unoonsoious as such. What looks like the objective appearance of 
the Purusa, and becomes as suoh an object of knowledge, is the reflection of the Pu¬ 
rusa into the essenoe of the Will-to-be. This reflection depends upon the Purusa as 
the reflection of the face into the mirror depends upon the face. The Will-to-be be¬ 
comes the objeot of the Purusa by that reflection and not in its own nature of illumi¬ 
nation. The notion of self-knowledge consists in making the objeot of knowledge, the 
reflection of the Purusa into the Buddhi. He illustratesJAe same by a Vedio text 
(Br. Up. II. 4-14:—)‘And so it has been said* by IsvaraBy what Oh! is th* 
kno\yer to be known V That is, bv nothing.—14Q. 
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Sfltra 35. 

mi Tata^, thence. flrrf?W Pr&tibha, prescience. Hiianr S r Avana, higher 
bearing Vedana, higher touch. Adarsa, higher vision, OTWf? 

Asv&da, higher taste. an?rf VArtfi, higher smell, Jayante, proceed. 

35. Thence proceed prescience, higher hearing, touch, vision, 
taste, and smell—141. 

3TCT; I 

g Kfl g RP Wf € W^ I | ^Trfff5^T#OTJT: | 

srrcsn^rfi ^Rrfcrt 

ii n ii 

VYASA. 

By prescience comes the knowledge of the subtle, the intercepted, the 
remote and the past and future. By higher hearing comes the hearing of di¬ 
vine sounds by touch, the knowledge of divine touch ; by vision come9 the 
knowledge of heavenly colour; by smell, the cognition of higher odours;by 
Uate comes the cognition of divine tastes. These are born constantly. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Samyama over self-illumination is impossible until the Pradhana has fulfilled 
its object of making the whole of herself known to the Puru^a. Therefore, the author 
ihows all the attainments which precede it:— 1 Thence proceed presoience higher hear¬ 
ing, touch, vision, taste, and smell. ’ By this it is also said that mind, hearing, skin, 
eye, tongue and nose favourably strengthened with the virtues resulting from the 
praotice of Yoga, are the invisible causes respectively of presoieuce and higher hearing, 
«feo. 

The words Sr&vana, «fcc. t used in the text are technical terms for denoting the 
hearing of divine sounds, <feo. The Commentary is easy.—141. 

S&lra 3(5. 

% wmwra<re»rf ref c u \\ « 

4 N '® 

ft Te, they. ttrdt Sam&dhau, to trance. ^qr<rnf: (Jpasarg&h. 
obstacles. Vyutbh&ne, to the outgoing of the mind, fajyqr: Siddhaya^, 

perfections. 

36. They are obstacles to trance, but perfections to the out¬ 
going mind.—142. 

^ sgcsrft feng^r: i srTfam^r: wi - 

*rt 1 5^Rr^r ^# <r qgw r{ n n 

VYASA. 

They, the powers of prescience, &c., prove to be obstacles when they 
appear in a mind which ha3 reached the state of trance; because they oppose 
the knowledge obtained in that state. When, however, they appear in a mind 
-which is active in going out, they are attainments, 
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vAchaspatfs gloss. 

As it may be that one who has be 9 n performing Samyaraa with referenoe to the 
self, may on the appearance of these attainments think that he has achieved what had 
to be aohieved, and thus give up further effort, the author says:—‘They are obstacles 
to tranoe, but perfections to the out going mind/ 

' It is only he whose mind is active in going out that becomes proud of the posses¬ 
sion of these as attainments «A beggar in life may think that the possession of a little 
wealth is the fulness of riches. The Yogi, however, who is inolined to the attainment 
of trance must reject them whenever they come. He has vowed the removal of all the 
three descriptions of pain to their utmost limit. That being the objeot of the Purusa, 
how cau he take pleasure in the attainments which are the opponents of that state of 
being ? This is the meaning of the aphorism and the commentary.—142. 

Sfttra 37. 

M ^ || 

35 s ** Bandha, of bondage, gfircur K&rana, of the cause. Saithilyab, 

on relaxation. VHK Prach&ra, of the passages. JjRtSFTTfJ Samvedan&t, by know¬ 
ledge. ^ Cha, and. Chittasya, of the mind, trr Para, other’s mk 

Sarira, body. ^iSbo’: Avesah, entering into. 

37. The mind may enter another body, on relaxation of the 
cause of bondage, and by knowledge of the passages of the mind. 
— 14 3 . 

ferrrer srgrrcsT^ifro %fr 

i *rar Hgfrenrnr ^q^JTJjcq^r 
fafgrcwrcirsfsrfojafor ’nsrcftcMl *f?r n ii 

yyAsa. 

The mind (chitta) which by nature passes into new states of life and 
never remains fixed in one state, is bound down to, ie., comes bo stay in a 
body, because of the power of the vehicle of action. By the force of trance, 
the vehicle of action which chains it down, slackens its operation. And the 
consciousness of how the mind acts in the body is also the fruit of trance. 
By the destruction of the bonds imposed by Karma, and by knowing the me¬ 
thod of the mind acting upon the body, the Yogi withdraws his mind from his 
Own body and throws ic into the body of another. As the mind, is thus 
thrown into another body, the powers of sensation, &c., follow it. Even as 
bees follow their king, as he goes on resting or moving on, so do the powers 
follow the n*ind as it enters another body. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the power of knowledge, whioh has its culmination in the 
knowledge of the Purusa, as being the result of Samyama, the author now describes 
the result of Samyama whioh takes the shape of the power of action:—* The mind 
may enter another body on relaxation of the cause of bondage, and by knowledge of 
the passages of the mind ' ‘By the foroe of trance’:—This means the performance 
of Samyama on the cause of bondage. Trance alone is mentioned because that Is the 
principal faotor of the three. By ‘passages of the mind * are understood the pas¬ 
sages through which and the modes according to which the mind aots in the body. 
There are nerves in the body by which the mind travels in the body to perform its 
functions. From the performance of Samyama on the passage of the mind along 
these nerves, accrues the consciousness thereof, whioh slackens the bond. Then by 
destruction of the oause of bondage he no longer remains oonfined to the body. 
But it may be that even thdugh he may no longer be confined to the body, he may 
not know how to get out of the body by the proper passage, and he may thus not 
be able to go out of the body without injury, and may not also be able to enter 
another body. For this reason the passages and modes of movement also must be 
known. As the powers of sensation, <fcc., follow the mind, they take their proper 
plaoes in the body, as the mind enters therein.—143. 

Sfl tra 38. 

vJ^FT Udftna, over Udana. ^PTTtJ JayaD, by mastery, sm Jala, water, iqj 
Panka, mud. Kan taka, thorns, with these. Adisu, and with the 

others, urcrjf: Asanga^. non-contact. Utkr&ntih, ascension, w Cha, 

and. 

38. By mastery over UDANA, ascension and non-contact 
with water, mud, thorns, &c.—144. 

srM srwjt fo: i snf snRr- 

?*WR!RRfcrff%: i.srqsnRnsfTR 3rr<Tr?<r$tffrr: i sspr^r 

svnft svr sfa i stvir arcj: i ^RjRRir^rus^^Tf^r^rf s aCTfare r 

HR *R% rTT wfjO^T S»f?TOfK* II II 

vyAsa. 

Life which shows itself as the operations of Prftna and others, is the 
manifestation of all the powers of sensation and action. Its action is five¬ 
fold. The Pr&na moves through the mouth and the nose, and manifests itself 
within the chest. 

The Sam&na manifests up to the navel. It is so called because it carries 
equally (Sama) (to all parts of the body, the juice of food, &c ). Manifesting 
down to the soles of feet (all over) is the Ap&na, so called because it carries 
away (apa). Manifesting up to the head is the Ud&na, so called because it 
carries upward (ut) The Vy&na is so called because it pervades the whole 
body in every direction. Of these, the Pr&na is the chief. 
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‘ By mastery over Ud&na is secured non-contact with water, mud, 
thorns, &c., and ascension comes at the time of death. He seoures that be¬ 
cause he has the power/ 

ViCHASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

By mastery over Udana is secured non contact with water, mud, thorns, &o. 
‘Life is the manifestation of the functions of all the powers of sensation, <fco/ It 
functions as Pr&ga, <fce. Prana and others are indications thereof. The funotioniog of 
the indriyas is two fold, external and internal. The external is indicated by the cogni¬ 
tion of colour, &o. The internal function is life. It is a particular effort, whioh is the 
common property of all the indriyas (powers of action and sensation) and the cause 
of the different actions of the Vayu Tattva, the motive power of the body. As they 
say:—‘Pr&na and other motive forces, the functions of the Vayu Tattva, are the five 
modifications of the Vayu Tattva. They are the five modifications of the Indriyas 
(powers of action and sensation) in common. Because they point to this that ‘its 
action is five fold,' the action of that effort (prayatna) is five-fold. 

The Prana has its sphere from the fore-part of the nose down to the heart. 
The Sam&na is that whioh carries equally, that is, to plaoes where it is properly 
required and inasmuch as is required, the chyle which is made of foods and drinks. Its 
sphere of aotion is down from the heart to the navel The Apana is the cause of 
sending out of the body urine, faeces, foetus, <ko. Its sphere of aotion is up to the 
navel and also down to the soles of feet. The Udana is so called because it carries 
upwards chyle, &o. Its function is from the fore part of the noes up to the head. 
The Vyaua is all-pervading. The Pr&na is the chief of all these that have been 
described, because the Vedio text speaks of all these going out when Prana goes out. 

Having thus described the differences of Pr&na, <fcc., with reference to their func¬ 
tions and the plaoes of their location, the commentator now introduces the aphorism:— 
‘By mastery over Udana, <ko.' When Ud&na is mastered by the performance of 
Samyama thereupon, he is no longer checked by water, <kc. 

As to ascension, that takes plaoe by the path whioh has its beginning in the 
flame (the Arohir&di, northern path), after death. Having mastered that path, he 
ascends by that path. 

By the performance over the Pr&na, (fee., and by the acquirement of mastery 
over these, oome appropriate attainments too. They should be understood according 
to the differences of their function, plaoe of manifestation, and mastery, etc.—144. 

Sfttra 39. 


u ^ II 

HJTM Sarn&na, over Sam&na. snrrcg Jay&t, by mastery, 
effulgence. 


ssRprfa ii m 

wctcrij Jvalanam, 


39. By mastery over Sam&na comes effulgence.—145. 

vyAsa. 

He who has obtained mastery over Sam&na blows the fire into flam« 
and thus shines. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The fire is of the body. The blowing it into flame means rendering it bright- 

er.—146. 
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Stitra 40, 

T5t5f*T_ II »»II 

sfte Srotra, the power of hearing. WTOTO Ak&sa, Ak&sa between these 
two. Sambaudha, over the relation. Samyam&t, by Samyama. 

Divyam, higher. wfaqj Srotram, power of hearing. 

40. By Samyama over the relation between Ak4&a and the 
power-of-hearing, comes the higher power-of-hearing.—146. 

sfbrwr?cRtj i 

JJJS^FTT ^ I I WJRftfo I 

ffcwm i 

3jc«nrfcr i srfsn;rarfsrc?jfoi5 sas^ 

^rc^r<rd * s&s^fsm^ i w&k 

t»?rcf*ure*J f%^r srfaf sr^cf# n Ho it 

VYASA 

In Akasa abide all powers of hearing and all sounds. As has been 
said:—‘ To all those whose organs of hearing are similarly situated, the situa¬ 
tion of hearing comes to be the same.* (Paftchasikh& XII. S. B H., XI. p/ 15). 

And this is a reason for (the existence of Ak&sa). Absence of obstruc¬ 
tion also has been so spoken of. The Ak&sa is also described as all-pervading 
seeing that there is absence of obstruction in other places also than where a 
form may be. 

The power of hearing is the means of perceiving sound. Of a deaf and 
a nob-deaf, one senses sound and the other does not. Therefore, the power 
o£ hearing only is the sphere for the action of sound. Whoever performs 
Samyama with reference to the relation between the power of hearing and 
the Ak&sa, evolves the power of higher audition. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

It has been said that the power of higher audition comes to the Yogi who is per¬ 
forming Samyama with reference to the purpose of the self, because there yet remains 
something of the Pradhdna to be seen. Now the author says that the power of higher 
audition and other sense powers oome by the performance of Samyama with reference 
to the powers themselves:— 

* By Samyama on the relation between the power of hearing and Ak&sa (the 
soniferous ether) comes the higher power of audition.’ Be describes the sphere of 
Samyama:—‘The relation between the power of hearing and Ak&sa,* the relation 
being that of the thing supporting and the thing supported. 

All powers of .hearing, even though they have their origin in the principle of 
egoism, reside in the Ak&sa, plaoed in the hollow of the ear. It is this where the 
power of hearing is located. When soundness or defect, is notioed therein, soundness 
or defect, as the case may be, is notioed in the power of hearing also. 
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Further, when of the sounds working in unison with the power of hearing, the 
sounds of solids <fco , are to be taken in, then the power of hearing looated in tlie 
hollow of the A ear, stands in need of the oapacity of resonance residing in. the subs¬ 
tratum, the Ak&sa of the ear. 

In the perception of the external smells of solids, &o ., by the senses of smell, 
<ko., working in unison with the qualities of odour, <fco., the operation is seen to be 
that the senses of smell, taste, touch, sight and hearing are located in physical vehi¬ 
cles only, beoause the powers of smell, &c., are seen to be working soundly or defec¬ 
tively when the physical vehicles are sound or injured respectively. 

This sense of hearing then, having its origin in the principal of egoism, acts 
like iron, drawn as it is by sound originating and located in the mouth of the speaker, 
acting as loadstone, transforms then into its own modifications in sequence of the 
sounds of the speaker, and thus senses them. And it is for this reason that for every 
living creature, the perception of sound in external space is in the absence of defects, 
never void of authority. So says the quotation from Panchasikhft:—* To all those 
whose organs of hearing are similarly situated, the situation of hearing is the same. 1 
All those are Chaitras and other organs of hearing are similarly A situated in space. 
The meaning is that the powers of hearing of all are located in Akasa. Further the 
Aka/a in which the power of hearing is located is born out of the soniferous Tan- 
matra, and has therefore the quality of sound inherent in itself. It is by this sound 
acting in unison that it takes the sounds of external solids, <ko. Hence the hearing, 
i.e, % the sounds of all is of the same class. (The class is determined by the relative 
situation iu space). 

This then establishes that the Ak&sa is the substratum of the power of hearing, 
and also possesses quality of sound. A And this sameness of the situation of sound is 
an indication of the existence of Aktisa. That whioh is the substratum of the audi- 
s A 

tory power (Sruti) which manifests as sound of the same class, is Ak&sa. Suoh a 
manifestation of sound cannot be without suoh an auditory power. Nor is such an 
auditory power a quality of Prithvi, &o., because it cannot be in its own self both the 
manifester and manifested (vyanjya and vyanjaka). 

Further the absence of obstruction is an indication of Akasa. If there were no 

Akasa, the forms would be in suoh close contact with one another that even a needle¬ 
point would not find room between them. Everything would thus be obstructed by 
everything. It cannot be said that the absence of obstruction is the result only of the 
non-existence of things possessed of form, beoause non*existence depends upon existence, 
inasmuch as there can be no cessation of existence in the absence of existence. Fur¬ 
ther the power of consciousness cannot be its substratum, beoause it is immutable and 
cannot, therefore, be limited And further space and time, <fcc., are nothing different 
from the Prithvi and other substances. Therefore such a kind of change can only 
be of the Akfi^a. Thus all is plain. 

When it is shown that absenoe of obstruction is an indication of the existence 
of Ak&sa, then it is clear that wherever absence of obstruction is found, there must 
be AkAsa in existence, and hence the Ak&sa is proved to be all-pervading also. For 
this reason, the Common tatqr says:—‘Therefore although having no form, <fco.’ 

He mentions authority for the existence of the power of hearing:—‘The power 
of hearing is the means, &o.’ Aotion is found to be oapable of performance by means 
of an instrument only. As a hole oan be made by a gimlet only, so here too the ao 
tion of hearing sound oan only be performed by means of some instruinent only. 
Whatever is the instrument of hearing, is the power of hearing. But then why 
should not the eye aud other organs be the instruments of hearing also? For this 
reason he says:—* A deaf and a not-deaf, Ac.' The proof is given by the canons of 
agreement and difference both* 

31 
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Further this is suggestive of other powers. By Samyama over the relations 
between the skin and V&yn, the eye and the light, the taste and the Apas, the nose 
and Prithyl, the attainment of the higher powers of touch, <ko, is also to be under¬ 
stood.—146. 

Sfttra 41. 

II II 

A t 

^fnrrarrsnrt: K&yftk&aayoh, between the body (asur) and the Ak&sa. ^ 5 *^ 
Sambandha, over the relation. qruwicl Semyam&t, by Samyama. Laghu, 
light. PW T&la, cotton. wnWrf Sam&patteh, by attaining to. Oba, and. 

qiTOtTOT Ak&aa, through space, mn? Gamanam, passage. 

41. By Samyama on the relation between the body 
and the Ak&sa, or by attaining to (the state of thought transforming 
as) the lightness of cotton, &c., passage through space (AkAsa).— 
147. , 

qrerarncpft t i srrerernrT- 

qT wrarr fsTcwsrparr otnfatir ^cqm , TT^t«TT 

cTcft 

SPTrftfrT ii a l II 

vyAsa. 

Wherever a there is the body, there is the Ak&sa. The body becomes 
related to the Ak&sa, because the latter gives room to the former. Having 
mastered the relation by the attainment of the state of thought trans¬ 
forming into light things such as cotton, &c., down to the atom, the Yogi 
becomes light. Thence does he get the power of roaming through space and 
walking over water with his feet. He walks over a spider's web, and then 
walks over the rays of light. Then does he get the power of roaming through 
space at will. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

By performance of Samyama on the relation between the body and the Ak&sa, 
or having attained by Samyama on cotton. <fcc., the state of the mind transforming 
itself as such, it becomes the cause of manifesting the qualities present therein. 
The Commentator mentions the stage of the attainments: —* Moves over water 
<feo.’-147. 

Sfltra 42. 

> 1 % Bahib, actual passing out wwfrqm AkalpitA, outside the body, 
ffo: Vrifctih, acting. JUTT-fq^fT Mah&-videh&, the great ex-corporeal, rm: 
Tatab, by that. iraur Prak&sa, of light. qrWB A varan*, of the veil, qw 
Kaayah, the destruction. 
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42. Actual-passing-out and acting outside the body is the 
Great Excorporeal; by that is destroyed the veil of light.—148. 

WR nqw g racqq g: i SRfkTf 

5IW STT vflnfftnrpfcir 

w i *n g joMdr<itai *rfe*£'?n=&r *r?rcrt stt wt- 

vllqcn ?nr «hf^q<Hi ^rrar^^Mdi ^ if^ ^ i f Wfd i w 

*Ttfn?r: I cRH^tT WKqjTcT: qtfii^TcSRt I ^ pr 3P 

*n*i g*ft w?rfa ii »* 11 

vyAsa. 

That form of concentration in which the mind acts upon something 
outside the body, is named excorporeal concentration. 

This excorporeal concentration, if taking place by merely the mind 
functioning, while yet staying in the body, is called Fancied (kalpita) Excor¬ 
poreal. 1 

That, however, in which the mind has no need of the body left and 
passes out of the body and then functions outside the body, is called the Actual 
Excorporeal concentration, 

Of these, the Actual Excorporeal. which is also called the Great Excor¬ 
poreal, is attained by means of the Fancied Excorporeal. Ibis by this that 
the Yogis effect their entrance into other bodies By this concentration the 
veil of the luminous essence of the Will-to-be, in the shape of the three vehi¬ 
cles of affliction, action and fruition, which has its origin in the Rajas and 
Tamas, is destroyed. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author describes another Samyama too, which becomes the means of entering 
into another body, and also the means of destruction of afflictions, aotions and 
fruition : —‘Actual passing out of the body and then acting there, is the Great Exoor- 
poreal; by this the veil of light is destroyed/ 

The Commentator describes the Excorporeal :—‘That form of concentration in 
which the mind functions outside the body, <fco/ In order to describe the nature of the 
Aotual Excorporeal and for explaining its means, he describes the Fancied Excorpo¬ 
real:—‘If that, <feo/ ‘By merely the mind functioning outside the body/ Fancy 
means that the presence outside the body has been fanoied, although the mind is still 
in the body and has been acting outside only funotionally and not by aotual presenoe. 

He describes the Great Excorporeal : —* That however/ Now he says that the 
relation between the Fanoied and the Aotual Exoorporeal is that the former is the 
means of attaining the other/ ‘By that concentration/—By means of that concen¬ 
tration the mental modification of the Great Exoorporeal is achieved. The affliotionft, 
the aotions and the three-fold fruition thereof in the shape of life-state, life-time and 
life-experience have all their origin in the Rajas and the Tamas ; because when the 
Rajas and the Tamas are destroyed, the manifestation of the discrimination takes 
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place by the quality of essentiality (Sattva) alone. This three-fold fruition having 
its origin in the Rajas and the Tamas, is of their nature and covers the essence of the 
Will-to-be therewith. It is destroyed with its destruction, and the mind of the Yogi 
goes about at will and similarly knows also.—148. 

S&tra 43. 

: n 93 K 

sgsr Sthiila, the gross, straw Svarftpa, f the substantive. Sflksma, 
the astral, ■hi^^ Anvaya, conjunction, Arthavattva,*' purposeful¬ 
ness- Samyam&d, by Samyama. Bh&ta-jayah, mastery over 

the elements. 

43. By Samyama on the gross (stliMa), the substantive 
(svarfipa), the astral (suk?ma), conjunction (anvaya) and pur¬ 
posefulness (arthavattva), is obtained mastery over the elements 
(bhfitas).—149. 

swTS^rnrar: i <nr qrftfcrrar: fofar; 

FfanfacTT: I RrTfiJrTRt SPltf S!T^I 

i ?ng: srajjnft iforor* 

nw>irrf?remfer?rwTd'ri i jpaf 

sis 5 ** 1 *. i fast fk srgs: srf^crftTrr^r^^i^^: srcft 

1 ^wg^T: 1 u^r q^r 

1 *r =gr ^n fr ^ faq f^rr: i srrerT^ur 

sti^wirt 1 srnawj ?1% i ^ grift^r^Rts- 

1 spf 1 sr^rer: 

i ^firfctRrsrfo: 1 

WJ gr^nr’ rr^^TS^r^: tR- 

9i^ftr?ra?i5r%Tg*m: st# gpjrnmr^r- 

1 *w ^3^ w# gtjjT: «w^TRrgtr% 

I TSftf ^nqrsrrfi&TT g%^VF^r*ft I 

tfWTTfW ***<*#$ ***¥* JTT^^T | 3* 

fiKiir g?r?r*ftvrefa 1 ^Rur^nscf^nggrf^v pr *rnrts**T H^qrgfwfa?^ 

*n?fer n11 

vyAsa. 

Here the word Sbhfila, gross, is used to denote the specific forms of 
Pfithvi, Apas, Tejas, Vayu and Ak&sa, which appear as sound, colour, taste 
and odour, and have the qualities of conjoint action, &c. This is the first 
appearance of the elements. 
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The second appearance is that which is common to the others too. 
The Pfithvl has forms, the Apas smoothness, the Tejas heat, the V&yu 
impulsion, the Ak&sa motion iu every direction. This is denoted by the 
word substantive appearance (svartipa), sounds, touches, tastes, colours are 
the specific manifestations of those common qualities. And so it has been 
said:—‘These manifested together in one species manifest their own distin¬ 
guishing characteristics/ A group of the generic and specific qualities is here 
considered substance (dravya); 

A group is of two descriptions. The first is that in which the distinc¬ 
tion of individuals disappears in the whole, such as the body, the tree, the 
forest, The second is where the word shows the distinction between different 
individuals of the same group, as for example, a group of the both gods and men. 
Of this group the gods are one portion, and the men the other. Both make one 
group. In this the distinction of individuals may or may not be mentioned; 
as in a grove of mangoes, a crowd of Br&hmanas; a mango grove, the 
Br&hmana class. 

This again is of two descriptions; where the parts of the whole are 
separate from each other and where they are not. A forest and a class are 
groups where the parts are separate from each other. A body, a tree, an 
atom are all groups whose parts are not separable from each other Substance, 
according to Patanjali, is a group whose parts are not meant to be distinguish- 
ed from each other, and cannot be separated from each other. This has been 
called the etheric or substantive appearance (svarfipa). 

And now what is their subtle appearance? It is the Tanm&tra (the 
astral atom , the cause of the elements. The atom is one part thereof It 
is a group, a composite substance, whichr consists of generic and specific quali¬ 
ties, and whose parts are not distinguished from each other, and which cannot 
be separated from one another. AH the Tanra&tr&s are similar to this. 
This is the third appearance of the elements. 

Now as to the fourth appearance of' the elements. These are the 
* qualities * whose characteristics are essence, activity and inertia and which 
follow the nature of effects. These are denoted* by the woid conjunction 
(anvaya). 

And now the fifth appearance of ptrrposefulnese ( arthavattva). The 
purpose of experience and emancipation is apparent in conjunction with 
t&o qualities, The qualities, are to be found in TanmAtr&s, in the element* 
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and m things made of elements. Hence all these are full of purpose. Now 
by Samyama over the five elements, with their five appearances, the nature 
of every appearance over which Samyama is performed, becomes apparent 
and conquest over it is obtained. Having obtained conquest over the five 
appearances he becomes the Lord of elements The powers of the elements 
begin by this conquest to follow his thought, as the cows follow their 
calves. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘By Samyama on gross, the substantive appearance, the subtle, the conjunction 
and purposefulness, is obtained mastery over elements .* Mastery is obtained by 
Samyama over each separately, the gross, the substantive, the subtle, the conjunction 
and purposefulness. The Commentator describes the gross :—‘The word. Sthfila here, 
& 0 1 The sounds, the touches, the colours, the wastes, and the odours of Akfiia, Vayu, 
Tejas, Apas, and Prithivi are their specific forms so far as may be. 

The notes of the gamut, Do and MA, etc , cold and heat, etc., blue and yellow, 
etc., sweet-smelling, etc., all these differ from each other in name, appearance and object. 
For this reason they are specific. Of the qualities, five are the specific forms of the 
Prithivi; four (exoeptsmell) of the Apas; three (besides odour and taste) A of the Tejas ; 
two (besides odour, taste and colour) of the Vayu and only one of the Akasa. These 
specific forms together with the characteristics of conjoint aotion, &c., are termed 
Gross in this philosophy. 

Among those,the characteristics of the Prithivi are:—Form, heaviness, roughness 
obstruction, stability, manifestation (vritti), difference, support, turbidity, hardness, 
enjoyability by all. 

The characteristics of the Apas are:—Smoothness, subtlety, clearness, whiteness, 
softness, heaviness, coolness, preservation, purification, cementation. 

The characteristics of Tejas are:—Going upward, cooking, burning, lightness, 
shining, destruction, power; possessed of such qualities is the Tejas different from the 
previous ones. 

The qualities of the V&yu are:—transverse motion, purification, throwing, push¬ 
ing, strength, movability, throwing no shadow, roughness; these are the various 
characteristics of the Vayu. 

The characteristics of the Akasa: - Motion in all directions, non-agglomeration, 
and non obstruction : these three are said to be the characteristics of Akasa, different 
from the characteristics of the preceding ones. 

It is together with these oharaeteristies that they are oalled gross. 

Form (mfirti) is hardness brought about (samsiddhikam), stability of the lines of 
aotion and manifestation. 

Tejas is heat, stomaohio, solar, terrestrial; everywhere heat exists along with 

Tejas. 

The whole of this terminology makes no distinction between the charaoteritic 
and charaeterized. 

The Vayu is ohanging; has the nature of constant motion. By movements of 
straw, <fec., and by the movements of the body, the V&yu inferred to be everywhere 
possessed of^fche quality of motion. 

The Ak&sa is motion in all directions, because the perception of sound is found 
everywhere. It has been established above that the sounds of terrestrial objects, &o.’ 
are only perceived on aooount of the sound-quality of Ak&sa, which resides in the 
power of hearing. 

This is meant by the-word Svarfipa, substantive appearance. It is of this generio 
form that the sounds of the notes Do, &o. heat, <fco., Whiteness, &o., astringent and 
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smell, &o ; are the specializations. The generic qualities of form. <fco., too, such as 
Jambtra, Panas and emblio fruit, <fco., differ from each other on acoount of the diffe¬ 
rences of taste, <fco. For this reason these tastes, &o., are specific modifications of these. 
And so it has been said :—Of those that fall under a common genus, %. those each 
of which possesses one generio quality of form, smoothness or flow, dec., the differences 
are due to the oharaoteristics possessed by the individual appearances of DO, dro. 

Thus the generio qualities of form, drc., and the specific qualities of sound, dm., 
have been described. 

Now he speaks to those who say that a substance (dravya) is the substra¬ 
tum of the generio and the specific : ‘ In this philosophy a substance is a collection 

(samudaya) of the generio and specific qualities.* Even those who desire to establish 
that substratum of the qualities, cannot possibly conceal the fact of their existence 
in one group together. And if they do.conceal it, it cannot be that a substratum of 
theirs may be possible of existence as substance. Hence let even that be the substauce 
We, however, do not find a substratum separate from the collection of qualities, and 
existing as substance. 

As a collection of stones differs from the stones, and as further a different kind 
of their collection in the shape of a mountain is called a substance, the doubt arises 
that a mere collection is a substance. For the purpose of removing that doubt and 
for establishing that it is only a partio liar kind of collection that is called a substance, 
he now describes the variety of groupings:—“ A collection is of two descriptions.” 
Because of this a substance is not a mere collection. This is the meaning. ‘Two 
descriptions* mean two different sorts of collections. He describes the first mode:—‘The 
first is that in which the distinction of individuals disappears altogether in the whole.* 
They are so called because the distinct on between the different parts has disappeared ' 
It is so called because the separation his disappeared. This is the meaning : A collec¬ 
tion is understood by the words body, tree, herd, forest. These words denote a collec¬ 
tion, but do not denote the different parts of the collections. That is no word denoting 
these individual parts is used. Hence it is the collection that is understood. Four 
illustrations are given with reference to the parts being joined or separate and with 
reference to intelligence and non intelligence. The meaning of the joined and separate 
parts will be described further on. 

He describes the second mode:—* A collection, the distinction of whose parts 
is understood by the words as both gods and men.* 

‘Gods and men’: This collection signifies an acoount of the parts being indi¬ 
cated by separate words, the two separate parts of the group. 

But the question is that inasmuch as the distinction of parts is not conveyed 
by using the word both , how is it said t,hat the idea of the collection carries with it 
the idea of the distinction of parts? For this reasou he says:—And it is by these 
two parts that a collection is signified. The word‘both’ together with the words 
signifying the different parts forms the collection, since the sentence as such denotes 
the meaning to be conveyed by it. This is the meaning. 

Again he says that they are two-fold:—‘This again, &c.* With reference to 
whether the distinction is or is not intended to be conveyed. He describes where the 
distinction is intended to be conveyed:—‘ A grove of mangoes, a crowd of BrAh- 
manas * There must be distinction because the genitive case is actually used (not 
only implied.) As in the oase of the phrase/ the cow of the Gargas.* 

He describes where the distinction is not intended to be conveyed:—* Mango 
grove, BrAhmana class.* The meaning is that the mangoes are the same as the 
grove; it is hot intended that there should be difference understood between the 
collection and the individuals that go :o make up the collection. They both imply 
a common object. # . 
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Ha mentions another division :“*Thl£t again is twofold. Where the parts of 
the whole are separate from eaeh other.’ This means that there is space between 
the individuals that go to make up the collection. Suoh groups are signified by the 
words, a herd, n forest. 

Their parts have spaoes between them, the trees and the kine. 

The groups whose parts are not separate from eaeh other are suoh as a tree, a 
cow, an atom. Their parts have no space between them. Whether they are taken to 
be the generic or the speoifio qualities, or the udders, <fco, they have no spaoes 
between. 

Now he establishes whieh of these collections is what is called a substance;— 
‘Whose parts are not meant to be distinguished from each other, <fco.’ 

Having thus described a substance as the context demanded, he now comes to 
the subject in hand :—‘This has been called the substantive appearance.’ 

He puts a question with the objeot of describing the third appearance:—‘ And 
what is their subtile appearance?’ and gives the answer :—‘ It is the Tanm&tra, <fcc.’ 
One of its parts is an atom possessing dimension. The generic quality thereof is form 
(mtirti). Sound, &c , are its specific qualities. It consists of the generic and specific 
qualities. It is a group which follows the difference of the generic and speoific qua¬ 
lities, its parts existing without any intervening space. Further as an atom has 
subtlety in appearance, so are the Tanm&tras subtle in appearance. He sum¬ 
marizes:—‘This is the third.’ 

Now the fourth appearance of the elements consists of the qualities which have 
respectively the characteristics of illumination, activity and inertia and whose character¬ 
istics too follow the nature of effects. For this reason are they described by the word 
Conjunction (anvaya) Now he describes their fifth appearance, purposefulness:— 
‘The purpose of enjoyment and emancipation is appareut in conjunction with the 
qualities. * 

Well, even if it be so, if the qualities be purposeful how are the effects of the 
qualities purposeful? For this reason he says:—‘The qualities are to be found, &o.’ 
The things made of elements are such as a cow or a jar. 

Having thus described the Sarnyama and that upon whioh the Samyama is to 
be performed, he now describes the Samyama and its fruit:—‘ Now by Samyama over 
the elements, &c.’ The powers (prakritis) of the elements are their natures.— 149 . 

Sfifcra 44. 

?TO Tatah, thence, Anim&-ddi, of attenuation and the other 

powers. Pi&durbh&vah, the manifestation of. K&ya, of the body. 

Sampad, perfection, Tad, their. W Dharma, characteristics, v wfcwir T: 
Anabhtghirah, non-resistance by. ^ Cha, and. 

44. Thence the manifestation of attenuation (animfi) and 
the other (powers); as also the perfection of the body and non- 
resistance by their characteristics.—150. 
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Of these, attenuation (AnimA): becomes atomical. Buoyancy becomes 
light. Enlargement becomes large. Approach (Prfipti) touches even the 
moon Ky the tip of his finger. Unrestrained will (PrAkAmya), absence of 
restraint to his will, merges into earth just as he plunges into water. 


Control (Vasibva):—Obtains power over the elements and objec-ts made 
thereof, and controls others. 


Creative Power (Isitrittva) -.—Controls appearance and disappearance 
and aggregations. 

Fulfilment of desires is the objective reality of one's determination, i. c., 
the natures of the elements assume such appearances as he thinks of. 

Although he possesses the power, he does not interfere to set the objects 
of the world topsy-turvy. Why not? Because his desire with reference to them 
is the same always which another Siddha of the same power has formerly 
willed. These are the eight attainments. The perfection of the body will be 
described, ‘Non-resistance by their characteristicsThe Prithvi doe3 not 
by cohesion interfere with the action of a Yogis body. He might even enter 
a stone in virtue of the use of his powers. The waters with their viscidity 
do nob wet him. The fire does nob burn him by its heat. The air moves him 
not by its motion. Even in AkAm, which naturally offers no obstruction, 
his body might become obstructed to sight. Even the Siddhas may fail to see 
him. 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now the author describes what powers the Yogi attains, when the elemants be¬ 
gin to follow his thoughts:—‘Thence the manifestation of attenuation (AnimA) as 
also the perfection of the body, and non-resiRtance by their characteristics. 

• The Commentator says that by Samyama over the gross states of the elements 
and thereby mastering them come four attainments. Of these, attenuation is the 
power of the body’s becoming small even though it is large. Buoyancy means 
‘the power of its becoming light, even though it is heavy. Haviug become light it 
moves in space like a straw or a piece of cotton wool. Enlargement is the power of 
its becoming large like a mountain or the sky, even though it is small. Approach 
is the power • by which all existences come within the reach of the Yogt; thus he oan 
touch the moon with the tip of his finger, though standing on the earth. 

He describes the attainments obtained by the performance of Samyama over 
substantive appearance (svarfipa) Unrestrained will is the absence of restraint to 

81 *' 
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hiB will. His form is not resisted by the substantive qualities of form, <ko. He mer¬ 
ges into and emerges Out of earth, as if it were water. 

He describes the attainment to be obtained by Samyama and consequent mas¬ 
tery over the subtile form:—* Control:—The elements are Pyithvi &o ’ Objects 
made thereof are such os a cow and a jar. ‘Obtains power over them’: acts with 
reference to them just as he wishes. 

As to the objects made of the elements, it is necessary that when their causes, 
the tanm&tras, and the atoms of Prithvi, <fec., are controlled, their effects also should 
come under control, because they remain in whatever condition or atrangement he 
places them. 

Now he describes the attainments to be obtained by Samyama over and mastery 
of the conjunction (anvaya):—Creative Power :—Having mastered the Muiaprakriti 
he can control the birth, destruction, and present existence, as it is for the time being 
of the elements and things made of them. 

He describes the attainments due to the performance of Samyama over purpose¬ 
fulness. ‘Fulfilment of desires’ means the objective reality of one’s desires. The 
Yogi who has become the master of the purpose of the qualities, makes everything 
according to the purpose he thinks they should fulfil. Even if he conceives that 
poison should act upon the body as Amrita, it would act so, and having taken poison 
he would still live. 

Well, let that be, but if he possessed these powers he would interfere with the 
order of nature in the world, but why does he not do so 1 ? He may transform the 
moon into the sun: or be may make the day from which the moon is totally absent, 
one from which she is not at all absent. For this reason he says:—Although he 
possessed the power, etc., these worshipful ones who have ^obtained the power of or 
dering as they desire, do not like to act against the will of Isvara. As to the powers 
of objects they are changeable according to the difference of class, space, time and 
condition, and their natures are not for that reason permanent. It is, therefore 
proper that they should act in accordance with their desire. These are the eight, 
attainments. 

» 

‘ Non-resistance by their characteristics: ’—The mention of non-resistance of 
these elements after the attainment of attenuation, &c., even though this is the result 
of the attainments themselves, is similar to the mention of the perfection of the body 
even though this is achieved by this very attainment. The reason is that the object 
of Samyama mentioned in this aphorism may be easily understood together with the 
fruit to be ottained by the performance of the Samyamas mentioned in the aphorism. 
The rest is easy.—150. 

Sfitra 45. 
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RApa, beauty. L&vanya, grace. Bala, strength, 

Vajra, of adamant, adamantine, Samhanana, the power of striking or 

of bearing the strokes, hardness, all these embody. K&ya-Sampat, 

perfection of the body. 

45. The perfection of the body consists in beauty, grace, str¬ 
ength and adamantine hardness.—161. 
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Fit to be seen, lovely, possessed of-great strength, a body hard M 

adamant. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

The tody is said to be adamantine when its build is as. hard as that of ada¬ 
mant.—151. 

86 bra 46. 


OTnn Grahana, the act Svarftpa, the substantive appearance. mftum 

AsmitA, egoism. Anvaya, conjunction, otciwi Arthavafctva, purposeful¬ 
ness (of sensation). #snrr| Samyam&d, by Samyama over, Indriya- 

jayalj, mastery over the senses. 


46. By Samyama over the act, the substantive appearance, 
the egoism, the conjunction and purposefulness (of sensation) 
comes mastery over them.—152. 
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Sound, &c, possessed of generic qualities are objects. The act of sensa¬ 
tion consists in the functioning of the senses with refernce to the objects, 
And this functioning is not merely the taking in of the generic qualities 
of an object, because if also the specific qualities of an object were not thus 
taken in, how would they otherwise be perceived by the mind ? 

As to their substantive appearance, a sense is a substance ; it is a collec¬ 
tion of generic and specific qualities whose parts are not possessed of inter¬ 
vening space and are not distinguishable as being separate from each other. 
These generio and specific qualities are of the ossence of the Will-.to-be whose 
very'nature is illumination. 

Their third appearance is the principal of individuality characterized 
by egoism. The sense ere the specialized appearances of that generic 
appearance. 
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The fourth appearance consists of the qualities which are of the nature 
of illumination, activity and inertia and which determine the nature of 
phenomena. The sense together with the principal of individuality are their 
manifestations. 

The fifth appearance is that of their having the purpose of the Purusa 
to fulfil. This is inherent in the qualities. Samyama is to be performed 
over the five appearances of sensation, respectively, one after the other. When 
all the five appearances have been mastered, then the power of over-mastering 
sensation is manifested in the Yogi. 

vAchaspatps GLOSS. 

The author describes the means of conquering the senses for the Yogi who has 
mastered the elements:—‘By Samyama over the act, the substantive appearance, the 
egoism, the conjuotion and the purposefulness (of sensation), comes mastery ever the 
senses.’ The meaning is that Samyama is to be performed with reference to the act, 
the substantive appearance, the egoism, the conjuction and the purposefulness, sepa¬ 
rately, one after another. The act of sensation consists in the taking in of objects, 
and this depends upon the objeots to be taken in. Hence the determination of the 
nature of the act depends upon the determination of the nature of the objects to be 
taken in. 

The Commentator describes the nature of the object to be taken in:—‘Sounds, 
<fco., are possessed of the generic and specific qualities.’ 

Having described the objects to be taken in he now describes the act of taking 
in :—‘And the functioning, dzo.’ This functioning consists of sensing, i. e.> the sense 
bei ng modified into the form of the object. As to those who hold that the sphere of 
the function of the senses is the generic qualities alone, he says to them:—‘And it does 
not consist in taking in only the form of the generic qualities.’ That which is taken 
in is not only co-existence with the generic qualities of the object. The mind is depen¬ 
dent for its action upon external senses, and works upon the external objects and de¬ 
pends upon them If this were not so, there would be no blind and deaf people- If, such 
being the case, the senses were not to have the specific qualities lor their sphere of 
aotion, the specific qualities would not at all be known. How then would the mind 
know them in sequence! Hence the act of sensation consists in the taking in of both 
the generic and the specific qualities. 

This aot of taking in is the first phenomenon of the senses. 

Now he describes the second appearance:—‘As to substantive appearance:—‘It 
is the principle of individuality which produces the power of sensation out of its own 
essence (the Sattva). Hence the instrumentality which is generic nature of the sen¬ 
ses and also the action in connection with the appointed sphere of colour, <to., which 
is the specifio quality, both are of the nature of illumination. This is the meaning. 

This is their third appearance. The principle of individuality is of course the cause 
of the senses. Wherever the senses are there must the principle of individuality be. 
Being thus the'common cause of the senses, it is the generic quality of these senses. 

The fourth appearance:—The qualities appear as possessing two forms. They 
are of the mature of things which exist as such; and they are also of the nature of the 
power whioh determines the existenoeof phenomena. Of these the nature of the things 
in existence as suoh consists in their being the objects of knowledge; and these are 
the five Tanra&tras; the elements and the things made of the elements. The power 
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ing and omnisoienoe again whioh determines the existence of the phenomena takes up 
the form of the instruments of knowledge, and oonsists of the senses together with 
the principle of individuality. This is the meaning. The rest is easy.—142. 

S&tra 47. 

n 

TT^r: Tatah, thence. Mano javitvam, quickness (as of the mind) 

fifWJJ-HW Vikarana-bhavah, uninsorumeubal perception. JTOW Pradhana, over 

* 

the first cause, mi Jayah, mastery. 

47. Thence come quickness as of mind, un-instrumental- 
perception and mastery over the Pradhana (First Cause.)—153. 
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Quickness as of mind consists in the attainment by the body of very 
quick motion. 

Un-instrumental Perception means the action of the senses at any time 
or place without the necessity of the presence of the body. 

Mastery over the Pradhana means the power of control over all the 
modifications of the Prakriti. These three attainments are called by the name 
of Madbupratik&. These are obtained by conquering the substantive appear¬ 
ance (svarftpa; of the five instruments of sensation. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author mentions the attainments due to the conquest of the five appearauces 
of the senses:—‘Thence come quiokness as of mind, un-instrumental perception and 
mastery over the Pradhana/ 

Un-instrumental perception is the action of the senses outside the body. Plaoo 
means Cashmere, <fco. Time means past, &o. Sphere means the subtle, <fco. 

Mastery over the Pradh ina means control of the modification of the Prakriti by 
the conquest of the senses together with the power of conjunction. These are the 
attainments whioh are oalled the Madhupratikas by the knowers of Yoga. 

Well, it may be that by the conquest of the senses they may come under control.' 
But how their causes, the Pradlmna, <ko. ? For this reason he gays : ‘And these, &o/ 
The five appearances of the senses are their aot, &o. 

‘By thVr conquest, <feo/ The meaning is this : * It is not by the mere conquest 
of the senses that these powers are obtained, but by the oonquest of all the five 
appearances; and the Pradh&na, (bo., fall within these.—«163. 
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Safctva, pure objective essence. *JW Purusa, consciousness, vimjni 
A nyatA, the distinction between. Khyftti mfttrasya. to him only who 

recognises. W-HT* Sarva-bh&va, over all states, wfvwnjwq Adhis$h&trittvam ; 
supremacy S a r v a-j ii a t. r i t v a m, omniscience. W Cha, and. 

48. To him who recognizes the distinction between conscious¬ 
ness and pure-objective-existence comes supremacy over all states 
of being and omniscience.—154. 
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Supremacy over all states of being comes to him who, having the 
essence of the WilLto-be in the highest state of purity on account of the 
impurities of the Raja^ and the Tamas having been destroyed, and when the 
consciousness of power is at the highest, takes his stand at the manifestation 
of the distinction between the Objective Essence and consciousness (Purusa). 
It means that the ‘ qua ities * which are the substrata of all phenomena, being 
of the nature of the things that are in existence, as well as of the power which 
determines this existence, present themselves before the Lord, the knower 
of the field, as one whole. 

Omniscience means the simultaneously discriminative knowledge of the 
‘qualities* being as they are of the nature of all phenomena, and showing forth 
as they do separately the quiescent, the disturbed and the unpredicable charac¬ 
teristics. This attainment is known as the r Sorrowless * (visoka;. 

Reaching this the Yogi moves omniscient and powerful, with all his 
afflictions ended. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. * 

Now the author shows the attainments subsidiary to the attainment of the know¬ 
ledge of the distinction between the Objeotive Essenee and the Purusa, with the “object 
of attaining which are performed the Sarnyamas which bring about power of know¬ 
ledge and action, and which by direct knowledge, and one after the other, go on streng¬ 
thening faith in the object promised, by means of the presents of the attainments that 
are beiug made constantly :—‘ To him who realizes the distinction between the Objeo* 
tive Existence and oonaoiouipess, comes just then supremacy over all the states of W 
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ing and omniscience.* Purity comes by the dirt of Rajas and Tamas being removed. 
Thence comes the consciousness of the highest power. The mental Essence was before the 
attainment of this state covered by the Rajas and,the Tamas. On the removal thereof 
it becomes subject to the power of the masterful Yogi. When it becomes subject to the 
Yogi who has just attained to the possession of the knowledge of the distinction between 
Objective Essence and consciousness then the Yogi becomes supreme over all states of 
being. The Commentator explains the state:—‘The Guiias which are the substrata, 
(fee. ’ The objects to be determined and the determination mean the intelligent and the 
non-intelligent phenomena. The power of action is explained by this. 

He mentions the power of knowledge: 'Omniscience, &c.’ and gives a name to 
this two-fold attainment well known, to the Yogis, with the objeot of inclining towards 
desirelessness: “This is named the ‘ Sorrow less. ” Such a Yogi is described to be one 
whose afflictions and bonds, i. e , Karmas have been destroyed.—154. 

►Sdtra 49. 

II II 

Tadvair&gy&b, by desirelessness for that, arfu Api, even, 
Dosa-blja, of the seed of bondage. adfr Ksaye, on the destruction, 
Kaivalyam, absolute independence. 

49. The seed of bondage having been destroyed by desireless- 
ness even for that, comes absolute* independence (Kaivalya).—155. 

«oti =sr ftr$!1*&ts**r: 

^ i 55*1: ?r 

1 cT^t ?j<5jrt «5rfc?rmf»mr- 

srftsR-r% *jqfsr«fcr: &rs*t ft r tw u te ftr 

3^ n 11 

vyAsa. 

When he comes to think that the discrimination of the distinctive na¬ 
tures, is after alia manifestation of the quality of Essentiality (Sactva; and 
that the quality of essentiality has been classed with avoidable pains; and 
that the Purusa is unchangeable, pure and other than the quality of essentia¬ 
lity (Sat tva) then he begins tolo9efah desire for that, and 4heu the afflic¬ 
tions having had their seed burnt up, become, incapaole of sprouting again 
like the burnt up seeds of rice. 

Then all the seeds of afflictions pass, together with the mind, into la¬ 
tency. When they have become latent, the purusa does not then suffer from 
the triad of pain. This then, the state, that is to say, in which the qtiatttiea 
manifest in the mind as afflidtvotif, actions nvd fruitions tto not, having fat* 
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filled their object, come back to action, is the final separation of consciousness 
from Uie qualities. This is the state of absolute independence, when the 
Purusa remains consciousness alofie, as in its own nature. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. " 

Because the other Samyamas are all but the semblances of the objeot of the 
Puru a the author now shows that the Sauiyama for the attainment of discriminative 
knowledge is the fulfilment of the purpose of the Puru>a, inasmuoh as its fruit is the 
attainment of absolute independence by means of the manifestation of desirelessness: 
1 On the destruction of the seed of afflictions by desirelessness even for that, comes 
absolute independence ’ When on the destruction of actions and afflictions, the Yogi 
becomes oousoious of what he says is knowledge of discrimination as a characteristic 
of the Sattva, &o.’ The rest has been described here and there and is therefore 
easy —165. 

Sfttra 50. 


renfa- gqfSroy swf Stk&ni-upanimantrane, on the invitation by the presiding 
deities, (^snfavr) Sanga, attachment, Smaya, smile of satisfaction. 

s tptKUjrj Akaranam, non-performance of. Punali, again, *ufitg Aniata, with 

the uudesirable. Piasangat, contact being possible. 

50. When the presiding-deities invite, there should be no 
attachment and no smile of satisfaction; contact with the undesira¬ 
ble being again possible.—156. 

3i% i 4tf»R: 

HWWrfSW i ftTOTOft nf- 

fwniOTtfer: m i ^crwrcsnrl fsccfcr; i i 

WRjffag ^cR^r.sr^: ^cRJcfsir; ^TIVRrf^TR. I W^f^FrTtTr^ri?T^erFT 

sjF^fatRT: i cr * =r pgre $;. 

srnnw mT$r- 

lurcsrftR ^TRmrt sssqfm: s*rt *TRrf+ift fcrsr *npfa^wr 

srf3<Tq?rrf*R*T^R*nrcwT< ^ir ^strt fsRfSr^nrfasfNwRs 
tfltf tfsrrciwtfs ts?rfR *t*tt sRW^Rsrtnt fgw fo r Ttaifo 
grsrrf^r. qwifpfrrafr ^r^rpr: sd%- 

qne?FT: i sr ^*3 srssrrota: ^«m?RT flre^njiRwiRT srfaa<rc?rc&r g*r: 

^nnfvt ¥tr^ 1 m g flfc n *r 

^fwwft sn^sfhr 1 ’GRRsf gft5*RJTf?R?n Jjc^prr 
* nuPmifi r 1 ?WRrnR ftwt swRt srs* faro 

55 Wft yKf iii mB l 1 <af ww&j4l 

yftg^T qfcfirgqft vrfcroftft 11 io n 
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VYlSA. 

‘When the presiding deities invite, there should be no attachment 
and no smile of satisfaction; contact with the undesirable being again 
possible/ There are four classes of Yogis:—(1) The prathama kalpika; 
(2) The madhubhfimika; (3) the Prajfi&jyotih ; (4) The atikr&ntabh&vantya. 

The first is the one who is practising and in whom the light is just 
appearing. The second is he who has attained the Ritambharft cognition. 
The third is he who has attained power over the elements and the senses, 
who preserves all that has been known and has to be known, who has been 
doing what has to be done and who is given to practice. The fourth is the 
Atikr&ntabh&vaniya. His sole object is to make the mind latent in the 
Pradh&tia. Its stages are the seven-fold in finality. 

Of these then the Br&hmana to whom opens up the yet unseen plane 
of Madhumatl. is invited by the gods from their various places. They tell 
him, ‘ Come, sit here; enjoy yourself, here is a lovely enjoyment, here is a 
lovely damsel; this i 3 the elixir of life, which counteracts old age and death ; 
here is a vehicle which moves through the skies; these the kalpa trees; this 
is the pure stream of Mand&kini; the^e perfected ones, the great seers, and 
beautiful and obedient nymphs; here are clairvoyance and clair-audience ; 
here a body of adamantine sirength. You have earned all these by your 
virtues. Come, take all these. This is an eternal, unfading undying posi- 
tion which the gods love/ 

Thus addressed, let him contemplate upon defects of attachment. ‘It 
is with difficulty that I have procured the light of Yoga, the destroyer of 
the darkness of afflictions, after having been long backed by the flames of 
the world and rolled into the darkness of birth and death. These winds of 
sensuous enjoyment, brought into sensuous existence by desire, are calculated 
to put that light out. Having seen all this how should I allow myself to be 
deluded by the mirage of sensuous enjoyments and put myself as fuel again 
into the burning fire of the same changeful existence. Farewell then, ye 
sensuous enjoyments; ye are but dreams, fit only to be enjoyed by weak¬ 
lings/ 

Having thus come upon a fixed resolution, let him practise his medita* 
tion. Having thus not allowed himself to become attached, let hijn not . 
indulge himself in a smile of satisfaction that even the gods begged him. 

If he indulges in such satisfaction, he will never perceive himself as having his 
hair in the grasp of death, and resting in fancied security. Thus forgetful¬ 
ness ever on the watch for a hole, and ever full of efforts, would find its way 
W • ’ ' .4 
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into fche mind; and once there it will bring the afflictions back to life; and 
thence will come in contact with the undesirable. Thus avoiding attachment 
and mental pride, the high mental abate will obtain firm hold upon him and 
the object that is to be attained, will ever keep in front. 

.VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Now seeing that there is possibility of obstacle in the way of the Yogi who is 
practising the means of perfect freedom (kaivalya), the author teaches the cause of 
its removal:—‘When the presiding deities invite, there should be no attachment and 
n q smile of satisfaction; there being possibility of oontact with the undesirable again. 1 

The presiding deities are Mahendra, (fee., who function in^the regions of the 
powers thus obtained by the Yogi. The invitation comes from them. Attachment 
and a smile of satisfaction should not be indulged therein, because in that case there 
is again the possibility of the recurrence of the undesirable. Now with the object of 
determining the class of the Yogi whom the gods invite from their places, the Com¬ 
mentator mentions all the classes of possible Yogis: ‘There are four classes, <fcc.’ 
Now he describes the nature of the Prathma-kalpika :— 1 Of these he who practises, 
Ac.' In him the light of the knowledge of objects, such as the mind of others, <kc., 
has just appeared; it has not been mastered by him. He mentions the seoond :— 

* He who possesses the truth-bearing cognition, Ac.’ The cognition there is truth-bear¬ 
ing (Bitambhara). It is he who desires to conquer the elements and the senses. 

He mentions the third:—‘He who has conquered the elements and the senses. 
By this the elements and the senses have been conquered by Sainyama over the gross 
and other appearances aucj over the act of sensation and other appearances. He des¬ 
cribes him further: *In all those that have been aohieved by the conquest of the ele¬ 
ments and the senses, such as knowing the mind of others &o., he makes up his mind 
to preserve, so that they may not be destroyed*, in those again which have still to be 
aohieved, such as the‘borrow less, <ko., ; up to the higher desireless ness, he resorts to 
all the means that should be adopted. The effort of many achieves the object of 
attainment by resorting to the proper means only. 

.He mentions the fourth:—‘The fourth, &e.’ This worshipful being absolutely 
free while yet in life, and possessing only the last body, has the sole object of making 
the mind latent in the First Cause (Pradhana). * 

« 

Out of these he determines the Yogi who is invited by the gods:_‘To whom 

opens up the yet unseen plane of Madhumatl, <feo.’ 

As to the neophyte (Prathama-kalpika) there is not the least suspicion in the 
mind of Mahendra, &o., that he will get to. the end of Yoga. The third also is not 
to be invited by them, because he has got what they invite him for, by his conquest 
of the elements and the senses. In the fourth also the suspicion of attachment is re¬ 
moved the farthest on acoount of his having reaohed the state of higher da^H fmnumn 
He who remains is the seoond alone, fit to be the objeot of invitation. It is he .lon e 
whose oognition is truth-bearing, that can be the objeot of invitation. * Undying* 
is that which is not destroyed. ‘Unfading’ is that whioh is ever renewed. J . 

He desoribes the fault of the smile of satisfaction:—'If he indulges in the .mil. 
of satisfaction, <fco.’ He will never understand impermanenoy, being possessed of a 
false sense of security on aooount of satisfaction, The rest is easy. 
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In different places it has been said that omnisoienoe results from Samyama. 
That, however, does not mean the knowledge of everything without exception. It only 
describes the nature of the knowledge, as when they say, * We have tasted all vegetar 
bles ’ The meaning here is that we have tasted all sorts of sauces, not that there iB 
none left. The word ‘all’ (sarva) does signify that nothing remains ; as in the word 
‘The eater has eaten all the food that was given to him.’ Here the meaning is that 
nothing remains.—156. . * 

S&tra 51. 

fTWW II II 

K.sana-tat-kramayoh, (qroj) over the moments, (fTTC) And their 
(WIT) succession, qraTTRJ Samyam&t, by Samyama. fq%5R*rrr Vivekajam, born* 
of-discrimination. 5IW^, JMnam, knowledge. 

51. By Samyama over the moments and their succession, 
comes knowledge born-of-discrimination.—157. 

i ?tof smwfof ik- 

mw'rVfct: xm: wft wi q^rrg: snr^wc^- 

^THST: qjPUJ 33T: g*jjrT&t;ffU|«fffisr 

cftr i i st spnsit gF^t-sfa 

35T5^RIf<TRft I 

qrarei srcrjtrf&ts sirmraft i ^rqrc**ra??w ?f «ktsi uw*> 

*ftf*T«t5 I H Ttsft wjt ST? I st sc«Tt: ST5 g4kffrMR<j4*W- 

5tIT?PT wftpft ^^TStSrTsf ST ^U^TSmScfTTR ^ ST 

^r<tjr: Trewvrfer ctcsrorsts:; 1 ^ 5 *5wnfa*j wst 7ftsjwtf«Mr 

etnetarcMtor ^c^srt star: qfs:^nTiT3¥Tsr% rTn^rcftqresr: ti wft 
qirferet: g^cSKtrsTt: <t?r^r fsntevjT *t*t 

111* 11 

vyAsa 

As an atom is a substance in which minuteness reaches its limit, so, a 
moment is a division of time in which minuteness reaches its limit. Or a 
moment is that much of time which an atom takes in leaving the position in 
space it occupies and reaching the next point. The succession of moments is 
the non-cessation of the fluw thereof. The moments and their collection do 
not fall into a collection of actual things. The Muhdrta, the day and night are 
all aggregates of mental conceptions. This time which is not ’a substantive 
reality in itself, but is only a mental concept, and which comes into the mind 
as a piece of verbal knowledge only, appears to people whose minds are given 
to out-going activities, as if it were an objective reality. The moment falls 
under the head of reality, and is maintained by succession. This succession 
consists in the sequence of moments. The'Yogis who know time call this by 
the name of time, 
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Further two moments cannot co-exist. There can be no succession of 
two co-existent moments. It is impossible. The uninterrupted sequence of 
the first moment and of the one which follows, is what is called succession. 
For this there is but one moment existing in the present; the antecedent and 
fostcedent moments do not exist. Therefore, there cannot be any collection of 
them. 

Further, the moments that have passed and those that have yet to come, 
should be described as existing in consequence of universal change in evolution. 
For this reason the whole world undergoes change every moment, all these 
characteristics are relatively established in that one moment of time. By 
Samyama over the moments and their succession, direct knowledge is obtained 
of them both, and thence is manifested discriminative knowledge. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Here the author desoribes the Samyama whioh is the means of obtaining the 
knowledge born out of discrimination :—* By Samyama over moments and their suc¬ 
cession comes knowledge born of discrimination. 1 The Commentator gives the mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘moment* by an illustration:—‘As the atom, &o * Wherever in a 
pieoe of stone, which is being divided and divided again and again, smallness readies 
a point beyond whioh it oannot go, it is said to reaoh the limit of minuteness. That 
is called an atom. Similarly, the uttermost limit of minuteness of time is a moment, 
a division of time which is not related to any other division of time as a part antece¬ 
dent and postcedent. 

He describes the same moment in another way:—‘Or, as much as, (fee.* The 
meaning is that a moment is that much of time in which a mere atom may go off its 
present place. 

He describes the meaning of the word succession :—‘The non-cessation of the 
flow, &c.* ‘Thereof* means of the moments. 

Further this sort of succession is not real. It is, on the other hand, a mental 
oonoept. Beoause it is impossible that a collection of them should be contemplated 
as real, seeing that they do not exist simultaneously, he says this:—‘The moments 
and their succession, <ko * Beoause succession has for its characteristic the existence 
of a moment not in simultaneity, and because the collective esistence of moments is 
devoid of objective reality, the collective existence of moments and their succession 
is also void of objective reality. Men without the natural exoessive intellection of a 
Vaib&ntika, being every moment given to knowledge whioh consists in out-going ac¬ 
tivity, and who are, therefore, confused, think that this Time is a reality. 

Well then, is the Moment also unreal? He answers in the negative. ‘The 
moment, however, is classed among realities,* is a real substanoe. ‘ It is given support 
to by succession^:—The succession that gives support to the moments is only a mental 
oonoept, tho result of imagination ( vikalpa ). 

He gives the reason for the succession giving support to the moment:—‘As to 
suooe8sion, <fcc.* 

He gives the reason for the suooession being unreal‘ And two moments, Ao/ 
The word ‘and, 1 here signifies the rekson ‘ why.’ 

He says to him who holds that the moments eaoh belonging to a different class 
may eo-exlst:—‘There oan be no suooeafclon, &o.* 
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•Why is it impossible? For this reason he says:— 1 Suocession is, &o.’ He con¬ 
cludes :—'For this reason. 1 

Well, then, are the antecedent and posteedent moments of the nature of the 
horns of a hare only 1 He says, no. ‘ The moments that are gone and those that are 
yet to oome, &o.’ 

Existing in oonsequenoe of universal change:—This means followed in sequence 
similar. Concludes:—'Therefore, <feo.’ Because the present only has the power oyer 
the actions of objects proper to it.—157. 

Sdbra 52. 

wfwuf%:11ii 

snfrc J&ti, genus. WWW Laksana, differentia. Desa, position in space 
by all these. *u«]rT! Anyatft, by separateness. Anavachchedftt, 

there being no distinction, Tulyayofe, of two similars. 7 ms Tatah 

thereby, nfrfuf+c Pratipattih, the distinction. 


52. Two-similars are thereby distinguished when not- 
separately distinguishable by genus, differentia and position-in¬ 
space.—-158. 

*1%: 1 tg; i »fH^r i 

35*r^irrcfcTc^ *fh i refenre ft i 

»ng<nf^Tj i tu ftre i w i fi r wa i crt: srf?ref%- 

fsrtenmr%f?r i ^ 

^T*r*rfc irgftft 1 

ag*rrg*r^t firer; 


frefeftfa 1 cT^rrfqr twroi&fr $3:1 

*rfcnpn || y* 11 

VYASA. 


Its sphere is defined:—‘ Two similars are thereby distinguished, when 
not separately-distinguishable by genus, differentia and position in space.’ 
When position and secondary qualities are the same, the genus causes distinc¬ 
tion between two similars. Thus ‘This is a cow,’' This is a mare.’ When 
position and genus are common, the secondary quality causes distinction, as 
is the case with a black-eyed cow and an auspicious cow. Between two emblio 
fruits in which the genus and secondary qualities are the same, difference of 
position causes distinction. This is anterior and this is posterior. When, 
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however, the anterior emblic fruit moves on to the position of the posterior 
one in space, at a time when the seer may be looking elsewhere, the position 
becoming the same, it can no longer cause distinction (as to which it was 
originally), the anterior or the posterior ? In the time of knowledge of truth, 
however, there should be no doubt. Hence has it been said, ‘ They are thereby 
distinguished.' It means, by discriminative knowledge How? The space 
correlated to the moment of the anterior emblic fruit, is different from the 
space correlated to the moment of time of the posterior emblic fruit. And 
the emblic fruits are separate in the sequential notions of the movements in 
time correlated >to their distinct positions in space. The sequential notion 
of space correlated to another moment of time is the means of their distinc¬ 
tion. 


As in this case, so in the case of atoms which have community of 
genus, secondary quality and position in space. By discovering the yet 
unknown correlation of every atomic position in space to a different moment 
of time* the sequential notion of such a position in space for the anterior 
atom becomes distinct from such a position in space for the distinction of 
atoms, on the analogy of this illustration. The powerful Yogi knows this 
distinction by the correlated moment. 

Others however sny:—It is the last peculiarities (the Yisesa of the 
Vaisesikas) that cause the notion of distinction. Even there the distinction 
is the difference of space and secondary quality and the difference of form, 
distance and genus The distinction on account of the moment of time 
can, however, be grasped by the intellect of a Yog/ alone. 

As has been said by V&rsaganya:—'On account of the absence of 
the difference of form, intervening space and genus, there is no separation 
in the root.' 

VA CHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Although this knowledge born of discrimination has all existences for the sphere 
of its operation, as will be shown further, still being very subtle, one particular 
sphere is first defined :—'Two similars are thereby distinguished, when not separately 
distinguishable by genus, differentia and position.' For ordinary men the difference 
of genus is the cause of the knowledge of distinction. When genus suoh as the 
oh&raoteristic of a cow is the same; when also space, suoh as presence in the east, <fec., 
is the same; then the distinction of the black : eyed and the auspicious is the other* 
means of distinction. In two emblio fruits the genus of emblic fruit is the same, the 
differentia of roundness, <feo., are the same. The difference of spaoe, however, is an¬ 
other means of distinction. When, however, some one desirous of testing the know¬ 
ledge of the Yogi, takes the anterior fruit when he had his attention turned towards 
something, and places it in the Bpot previously oooupied by the other fruit, having 
removed the other fruit ftom there or "haying concealed it, then the spaoe also 
beoomes the Bame, and it oan no longer be decided that this is the former and this 
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is the latter. The ordinary wise man who is olever in the use of the three means of 
knowledge, will not be able to distinguish the two under suoh circumstances. The 
knowledge of realities, however, should be free from doubt. It is not proper that a 
Yogi who is possessed of discriminative knowledge should remain doubtful. Hence 
has the author of the aphorism said:—* Are thereby distinguished 1 Ac/ 

Explains * thereby/ It means by discriminative knowledge. _ The question now 
is: How can knowledge born hy Samyama over moments and.their succession distin¬ 
guish an emblio fruit from another which is the same with reference to genus, secon¬ 
dary quality and position in space? The Commentator gives the answer:—‘The space 
correlated to the moment of time of the anterior emblio fruit, is different from the 
space correlated to the moment of time of the posterior emblio fruit/ The space 
correlated to the moment of time of the anterior emblio fruit, means the space which 
coincides with the one moment of time of the anterior emblic fruit; or in other 
words, the change which has no interval between itself and the one moment of time. 
It is different from the position in space correlated to the moment of time of the 
posterior fruit, i. e. f from' the uninterrupted ohangeof the posterior fruit. 

Let there be the difference of positions in space; but how does it affect the dis¬ 
tinction of the fruit ? For this reason he says:—* And the emblio fruits are separate 
in the sequential notions of their moments of time correlated to their positions in 
spaoe. The moment of time that is correlated to the distinct position in space of the 
emblio fruit, is that portion of time whioh is indicated by the change of anteriority 
and posteriority in its own position in spaoe. The notion of this moment of time 
correlated to its distinct position means the knowledge thereof. It is by this know¬ 
ledge that the fruits are distinguished. The performer of Samyama knows that the 
two emblio fruits are different, by the knowledge of their becoming characterized by 
a moment of time correlated to the change of anteriority and posteriority, in a posi¬ 
tion other than that in which the changes of anteriority aud posteriority in a mo¬ 
ment of time existed formerly. Now although the former place has been changed, 
the Samyama is performed with reference to the moment of time correlated to thp 
present changed position of the same object, qualified by the change of position in 
space different from the former one. By the performance of this Samyama direct 
knowledge is obtained of the change in time in the other position. For this reason 
it has been said:—* The sequential notion of the moment of time correlated to an¬ 
other position in space, becomes the cause of their distinction/ 

Now he says that by the analogy of this very illustration, the same sort of dis¬ 
tinction should be believed as existing among atoms, on the authority of a Yogi who 
alone can conceive of the distinction; *On the anology of this illustration, Ao/ 

* Others however say: 1 (he cites their opinion) * it is the last, Ac . 1 The 
Vaisejikas say that there are certain ultimate peculiarities which are manifest in the 
permanent substanoes. It is thus argued. The Yogis who are absolutely free do not 
distinguish between objects whose genus, position in space and secondary qualities are 
the same, and in whioh there is no interval; and cannot specify either by pointing 
out mutual differences or by defining their realities. There must, therefore, be some 
ultimate peculiarity (Vise^a): and it is that, that they make out to be the differen¬ 
tiating quality of permanent substances, suoh as atoms, Ac. 

He refutes this theory:—* Even there, Ac/ Genus, spaoe and secondary quality 
have been illustrated. Form is a manifestation of arrangement along certain lines. 
Thus having removed a thing whose parts are beautifully arranged, another object 
whose parts are ugly in arrangement, is placed in the same position when the seer is 
otherwise employed. In this case the knowledge of distinction is obtained by the diffe¬ 
rence of arrangement. 
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Or, form may mean the body. It is by relation to the body that the selves 
whether in evolution or free are distinguished by means of the aotion of the ele¬ 
ments, such as it may be. Thus when the notion of distinction is oaused anywhere 
by other means, it is not necessary to posit a differentia in the shape of ultimate 
peculiarity (Antya Vise?a), as the cause of the distinction. This is similar to the 
case of the Dvipas of Kusa and Puskf\ra in their aspect of planes of space. 

Inasmuch as it has been said that the differences of genus, position and time, 
&c., are known by the intellect of the ordinary man, it is said that the difference of 
moment of time (k?ana) is known by the intellect of the Yogi alone. The word 
‘alone ’ signifies the difference of the jnoment of time, not that of the intellect of the 
Yogi. It is inforred that the distinction between released Purusas also is known by 
the intellect of the Yogi by their relation to--the body moving in the elements 
(bhutaohara). 

The teacher thought that in the oaso of those who do not possess the means of 
distinction, there are no distinctions in the case of the Pradh&na. Therefore, he 
said:—‘Although destroyed with reference to those whose objects have been gained, 
it is not destroyed with reference to others, being common to the others. 1 

He says this:—‘On account of the absence of form, <fco.’ The meaning is that 
the uni vers has difference iudioated by the causes mentioned. ^ But there is no distinc¬ 
tion in the root, the Pradh&na. —168. 

Sflfcra 63. 

m ii . 

HTHRIT Tar&kam, tbe intuition. Sarva-viaayam, having every¬ 

thing (5T5 ) for its Sphere of operation (fervrr). Vl-fiwff Sarvatha-visayam, 
(jerarVr) having all conditions. For its sphere of operation. WflWff 

Akramam, having no succession. vrCha, and. Iti, this. 

63. And it is the intuitional; has everything for its sphere- 
of-operation; has all-condition for its sphere-of-operation; has no 
succession. This is the entire discriminative knowledge.—159. 

ansi sr a faqq M&ufeN g WM * ansr&tfa 

\ i sr&n- 

mi sr&n vsoftafc i nafeNtf art amsT^rt 

qfefT i Ww <rR qm fa R fa u 1$ n 

VYASA. 

Ibis intuitional:—This means that the knowledge comes by one’s own 
prescience and not by teaching. 

Has everything for its sphere of operation:—This means that there is 
nothing yet known, which might not be made its object. 

Has all conditions for its sphereThe all, as it was or will be, or is with 
ail minor modes of expression. It means that he knows all the conditions of 
these objects. 
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Has nQ succession :—It means that he takes in the ‘ all * as correlated 
to but one moment. 

This is the entire discriminative knowledge :—The light of Yoga is part, 
of this only, beginning with the Madhumati up to the end of this know* 
ledge. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


Having thus described one branch of discriminative knowledge, the author now 
desoribes discriminative knowledge:—‘ It is intuitive ; has everything as the sphere 
of its operation; has all conditions as its sphere; has no succession ; this is the entire 
discriminative knowledge.’ 

* Discriminative knowledge; ’ This is the statement of the thing defined. The 
rest is the description. Intuition is oalled Taraka, because it becomes the cause of 
crossing the ocean of the universe. He distinguishes this from the knowledge by 
presoienoe already described:—‘ Has all conditions for the sphere of its operation.’ 

‘Modes of expression: ’ means minor modes of differentiation. For this reason 
the kuowledgp of discrimination is complete. There is nothing anywhere which may 
not at any time or in any way be its object This is thejneauing. There may be 
other knowledge obtained by cognitive trance, but that also is a part of this, and 
where therefore can there beany knowledge beyond this! It is for this reason com¬ 
plete. The Commentator says this:—‘The light of Yoga, i. <?., the cognitive Yoga, is 
a part thereof.’ 


Now ho says what is the beginning and what is the end:—‘ Beginning with the 
Madhumati, &c.’ The truth-bearing cognition is the madhu, honey, because it cau¬ 
ses, such sweet bliss. The meaning is, * having obtained the purity of cognition as 
described.’ The Madhumati is that state which is possessed of that and gives sweet 
bliss. The mind having reached that state, manifests up to the end of that state, pas¬ 
sing through seven-fold stages of intellectual progress. It is for this reason that 
discriminative knowledge becomes intuitional, inasmuch as its branoh, the light of 
Yoga, is intuitional.—159. 

Sutra 54. 




Wl-JWhs Sattvapurusayoh, of the objective essence and the conscious¬ 
ness. ij% Suddhi, of the purity. ST** S&mye, on their becoming equal 
jhpratT Kaivalyam, absolute independence. 

54. When the purity of the Objective-Essence and that of 
the Puru?a become equal, it is absolute independence.—160. 


WWWt I forwl MlVflk'W tN* 

* i wfhrev 3*K^rr 
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fjqr *r g*swr 

F^Tc^T gTO'rfta&V*)' %35*T ?T^T CdaqUra^fdAKfr: $9# 

5iw% ii m ii 

«farrcraKrcn* snttH; II ? II 

VYASA. 

In the case of him who has obtained discriminative knowledge as well 
as in the case of him who has not obtained discriminative knowledge, it is ab¬ 
solute independence (kaivalya), when the purity of the objective Essence and 
the Purusa become equal. When the essence of the will-to-be with the dirt 
of the Rajas and the Tamas removed, has the notion of the distinctness of the 
Purusa as its sole remaining, object, and all the seeds of affliction have been 
burnt up, then does it, as it were, assume a state of purity similar to that of 
the Purusa. In that state the purity of the Purusa consists in the absence of 
that enjoyment which is attributed to him, as it were, figuratively. In that 
state comes absolute iriiepeDdeuce (kaivalya), whether it be to the master or 
to the ordiuary man, to him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge or 
to him who is not. 

He in whom the seed of affliction is burnt up, has no longer any need of 
knowledge anywhere. It is as the means of purifying the substance of the 
Will-to-be that knowledge and the powers born of trance have bean touched 
upon. In reality ignorance is removed by knowledge. On its cessation there 
are no longer any afflictions. When there are no afflictions, there is no frui¬ 
tion of actions. The Gunas in that state have fulfilled their object. They, 
therefore, no louger present themselves to be seen by the Purusa. Then the 
Purusa shining in his own pure light, becomes absolutely independent (ke- 
vaia). 

VACJIASPATI’S GLOSS 

Having now described the means of absolute independence, the Samyamas toge¬ 
ther with the attainments, the author now introduces this aphorism in order to show 
that the knowledge of the distinction between the Objective Essence and the Purusa 
is the direct means of absolute independence:—‘ In the case of him who has obtained, 
Ac/ The meaning is that the knowledge born of discrimination does, all the same, 
become the means of absolute independence, whether or not there is the knowledge 
born of discrimination. ‘ It is absolute independence (kaivalya) when the purity 
of the Objective Essence and that of the Purusa become equal/ 


‘The master 9 is he who has by the performance of Samyama obtained the power 
of knowledge and -action. The ordinary mau is he who has not obtained these po¬ 
wers. To him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge by the performance of 
Samyama described just before, or, to another who has obtained knowledge otherwise! 
i neither oase, the attainments are never under requisition for the purpose. ‘Hein 
whom the seeds of affliction, &o/ 
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Well, but if they are unnecessary for absolute freedom their teaohing is useless. 
For this reason the Commentator says :—* As a means of the attainment of the purity 
of the Objective Essenoe, &c.’ 

The attainments are not absolutely unnecessary in attaining absolute indepen- 
denoe. They are not its direct means. The knowledge born of discrimination and 
that whioh is obtained by the successive performance of Samyama is only an indireot 
oause.. The principal cause is the knowledge of distinction. This is the meaning. 
Ignoranoe is removed by knowledge. Knowledge means the Highest Intellection.—160. 

In this chapter the direot means of Yoga have been described. Also the evolu¬ 
tionary changes have been dilated upon. Also the conjunction with the elements by 
Samyama. Also the knowledge born of discrimination. This is the third chapter of 
VACHASPATI’S GLOSS on Vyasa’s Commentary on the aphorisms of Yoga. The 
third Chapter, the Chapter on Attainments, is finished. 



THE FOURTH CHAPTER. 

ON ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE (KAIVALYA). 

Stitra I. 

f%$*: w \\\ 

Janma, birth, wtwfa Ausadhi, drugs nwr Mantra, incantations. 
Tapah, purificatory rites, wrf*T Sam&dhi, trance, sttj J&h, born. firgtf: Siddha- 
y&b, attainments. 

1. The attainments are by birth, drugs, incantations, puri¬ 
ficatory action (tapas) or trance.—161. 

;sr^*f«raF*?r<T;^rf*nrT: force*: i ^gr=dR a r ^ y* fo rfo[: 

i *wro*nwTfopTrfofor%: i Hf^r- 
forfoe: i ^rarMt ** *>re* *?^**rrfo*=rmfonrT: forced ^rn^TRrr: 11 \ \\ 

vyAsa 

Attainments by birth exist in the body. 

By drugs, in the houses of the Asuras, by elixir and such like : 

By incantations, motion in space and the powers of attenuation (aniraa), 
&c. 

By purificatory action (tapas) the achievement of wishes. He takes such 
forms and goes to such places as he may like, and other similar things. 

The attainments born ol trance have been described. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now tranoe, its means and its attainments, have been described chiefly in the 
first, second and third chapters. Other subjects which it became necessary to take up 
by context, or by way of introduction, have also been dismissed. Here is to be dis¬ 
missed Absolute Freedom (Kaivalya), whiqh is the ultimate of all these practices, «feo. 
And this is impossible to explain without explaining the nature of the mind inclining 
towards the state of absolute independence, as also the other world and the self which 
being something beside knowledge alone (Vijft&na), is related to the other world, and 
which enjoys through the instrumentality of the mind pleasurable sound, &o. All this 
has to be described in this chapter, besides what might become necessary by context or 
by way of introduction. 

First of all, he describes the five-fold attainment, with the objeot of ascertaining 
whiciu of the minds, possessed of attainments is passing towards the state of absolute 
independence. 

* The attainments are by birth, incantations, purificatory action or tranoe.’ He 
explains biXists in the body :—Some one has the power of attenuation in the body, 
just as be is born beoause actions done by him as man, which are calculated to cause 
tne enjoyments of Heaven, have develops 1 them into fruition In aome heavenly region. 
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He describes the attainments due to drugs:—* In the houses of the Asuras.' 
Man passes to the plaoes of the Asuras for some reason. He is met there by lovely 
Asura damsels, and given an offering of elixir. Using that he oomes to possess the 
attainments of freedom from deoay and death, and other attainments. *Or, the same 
may take place even here by the use of elixir, as in the case of the thinker M&ndavya, 
who resided in the Vindhya Mountains and who used the elixir. 

He next describes the attainments due to inoantations:—‘By mantras.’ 

He next describes the attainments of purificatory actions:—‘By purifioatory 
aotion.’ 

He next describes the attainment of wishes :—Assuming such forms as desired. 
Whatever does he desire, be it the attainment of Anim& or any other, that he attains 
at onoe. Whatever he desires to hear or to think anywhere, that he hears or thinks 
there.' By the word, <feo , seeing, (fee, have been included.—161. 

Sfttra 2. 

11^ U 

J&tyantara, to another life-state, ufa&ni: Parin&mah, change, jjfrffcr 
Prakriti, of the creative causes. Apftr&t, by the filling up. 

2. Change to anohter life-state by the filling up of the 

creative causes (Prakrity&pura). —162. 

at* i i 

RJTjqf Fc^rnj^jj >snrf^rftTfnT^wwii n r ii 

VYASA. 

Hero ‘ change to another life-state by the filling up of the creative 
causes/ takes place of the life-state into which the body and the powershave 
already changed and exist. On the former change going out comes the close 
appearance of their next change by tho sequential showing forth of organ and 
part which did not exist before; and the creative causes of the body and the 
powers favour each their own modifications by filling up, which again has 
the' necessity of virtue, &c., as the incidental cau*e (of removing the impedi¬ 
ment). 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The attainments due to the trance have been described in the previous chapter. 
It is now desirable to say that the change into another life-state brought about by the 
four olasses of attainments due to the use of herbs, <feo., is also of the same body and 
the powers thereof. This, however, does not come about by mere material causes. 
The material itself, so far as it goes, does not prove to be competent to intensify or 
weaken the state of the divine and the not-divine, in him. It is plain that a cause 
having no elements of difference in itself eacmot operate to produce different effeota. 
In order to guard against the possibility of the ohange being taken as due to aooi* 
dent alone, he completes and readd the aphorism:—‘Change to another life-state by 
the filling up of the oreative causes.’ 

Here it is only the ohange of the body and the powers as they are in one state, 
that takes place into those suitable to another state. The ohange takes place of the 
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body and the powers as they appear in. man, into the life-state, of, the animals and 
gods by the filling up of the creative causes. 

The oreative causes of the body are the elements of Pfithvi, <feo. The creative 
cause of the •' powers 1 is the principle of egoism. 

‘Filling up’ means the sequential showing forth, entrance therein, ot these 
causes. By this comes about the change. 

Says this:—the former change going out, <fco/ 

Well, but if the change is favoured by the* filling up* why does it not take plaoe 
always ? For this reason he says :—* Has the necessity of virtue, <fec. 

By this have been described the ohanges of the state of the body into childhood, 
boyhood, youth, old age; the ohange of the seed of the Nyagrodha into the tree; the 
change of the small piece of fire thrown into a heap of straw, into a large fire throwing 
out flames by thousand and embracing the sky itself.—162. 

Sfibra 3. 

rtrr: ^ h 

fsrfimg Nimitfcam, incidental causes, wforeg Aprayojakam, are those 
which do not move into action Prakfitin&m, the creative causes. 

Varana, of the obstacle, Bhedah, piercing through, H Tu, but. H«T: 
Tatah, from that Ksetrikavat, liko a husbandman. 

3. The creative-causes are not-moved-into-action by any inci¬ 
dental-cause ; but that pierces-the-obstacle from it like the hus¬ 
bandman.—163. 

*r*f?r srf^ftsrn^i i i to- 

wfs cTcT: I stfsns: fwsrfag: *nt 

fa** fawrt m *rrq: srref 

qih fir«r% airfare 

starts Grercwsrrcrfo i wviq w * 

I faj aftf eUSprUH- 
qjtflfcagrsiMfo i ffi i ?tot 

t&ftgitafHIr i sr* iraftra*? i ffo&qTOidf ^ 

mmigftprftqiir ffir i wtcfir nf^raiKifir TOgrafc \ *r*r g *Nf 

ay fa fawra ref *rawn$Nii?TOT ffcr ii ? n 

*• - * r*j\. 

■ '* vyAsa. - ._ 

1 -'The incidental causes in the shape of Virtue, &c., do not move the qrea-> 
tive causes into action ; because the cause is not moved into aetion ! by the 
effect, Bow. then? ‘ That pierces the obstacle like tbehusbandman-' 
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As the husbandman desirous of carrying water from an already well-filled 
bed to another, does not draw the water with his own hands to places which 
are on the same or a lower level; but simply removes the obstacles, and there¬ 
upon the water flows down of itself to the other bed, so it pierces through vice 
which is the obstacle to virtue, and that being pierced through, the creative 
causes pass through their respective changes. « 

Or, similarly, the same husbandman does not possess the power of trans¬ 
ferring the earthy and water juices to the roots of rice in the same bed. What 
then? He weeds the 'ring/ the ' Gavendhuka * and the c Syamaka * out of,the 
common bed, and when they have been weeded out the juices themselves enter 
the root? of rice. 

Similarly virtue only becomes the cause of the removal of the vice, 
because purity and impurity are diametrically oppose 1 to each other. It is not 
that virtue becomes the cause of the creative causes moving into action. On 
this point Nandisvara, &c , are illustrations. On the other side, too, vice coun¬ 
teracts virtue and thence comes the change to impurity. Here to Nahusa, the 
Ajagara. &c., should be taken as illustrations. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

It has been said, ‘ By the filling up of the creative causes ’ Here the doubt 
arises. Is this filling up of the creative causes natural or due to some incidental cause 
such as virtue and vice h What is proved 1 Well, because the creative causes, not¬ 
withstanding existence, fill up only sometimes, and because it is said that virtue and 
vice are the incidental causes ; it is, therefore, proved that virtue, &o., are the inci¬ 
dental oauses of the creative causes moving into action. For this reason he says :— 

‘ The creative oauses are not moved into action by any incidental cause ; that pierces 
the obstacle like the husbandman. ’ 

/ 

It is true that virtue, &c., are the incidental causes, but they do not set the 
creative causes into action ; because virtue and vice are themselves the effects of crea¬ 
tive oauses. And the effeot does not move the cause into aotion, because the birth of 
the effect depending upon the cause, it is subject to the action of the cause. What is 
self-dependent can only set an action in something which is dependent on it. The* jar 
which is desired to be made or which has already been made, cannot certainly use the 
clay, the wheel and water for that purpose without the potter. Nor is it similarly^ the 
tibjeot of the Purusa that sets the creative causes into aotion. It is only Is vara 
who does this with that objeot in view. The object of the Puru«a is said to Be the 
power which sets in action, by virtue of its being the aim thereof. Further, if it were 
so, the tending of the aim of* the Puru?a towards fulfilment would very properly 
become the oause of the stopping of the operations of the phenomenal world. 

But it is not by this muoh that virtue, &o., cease to be the means of change 
altogether. Because they become the means of^ effecting ohanges even by removing 
the obstacles only like the husbandman. As to Isvara, His aotion too should be 
understood to be of the nature of the removal of obstacles, so that the virtue may b* 
praotised. This is what has been commented upon by the Commentary already ax* 
plained.—163. 
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Sdtra 4. 

u » u 

fwnfo ^irm&na, of creation, created, fwwrfw Chitt&ni, minds. wftjTfTT 
AsmitfL, from egoism. JTTWT^ M&tr&t, alone. 

4. Created minds proceed from egoism alone.—164. 

i sifawwrM* f%rt «rc^3»n«[r*T finrfqr- 

fe fr rfa ?rcr: W'cftftr tl »11 

vyAsa. 

When however the Yogi makes many bodies, then, are these bodies pos¬ 
sessed of many minds or all of one mind only ? ‘ Created minds proceed from 
egoism alone? * Taking as cause the mind which is egoism alone, he makes the 
created minds. Thence do the bodies become possessed of minds. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Now he considers the unity or manifoldness of the minds in the many bodies 
made by perfected powers, after the attainments have been achieved by the filling In 
of the creative causes (Praktritis) ‘ When however/ 

Here if the bodies possessed more than one mind, the desire of each such mind 
would be different from those of the others; and there would not thus be obedience to 
the desired of one mind and no mutuality in relationship, just as in the oase of two 
individual selves (Purusas). It therefore, comes to this that it is only one mind which 
pervades more created bodies than one, just as the light of a lamp is diffused on all 
sides and illuminates more bodies than one. Says he thereupon ;—‘ Created minds 
proceed from egoism alone. * 

All living bodies, as long as they live, are found to be possessed of one ordinary 
mind each. Take, for example, the bodies of Chaitra and Maitra, etc. So are the 
created bodies (the Nirm&nakayas)- Thus is it proved that each of these bodies has a 
mind of its own. 

Says with this in mind :—‘Taking as cause the mind which is egoism alone/— 

164. 

Sfltra 5. 

n n u 

Pravritti, of activity, ^ Bbede, there being difference. 
Prayojakam, the director, Ohittam, the mind. TOW Ekam, one. 

Anekes&m, of the many. 

5. There betng difference of activity, one mind the 
of the many.—165. 

swtenf fcrarfcjf n n 

vyAsa. 

How may it be that many minds may follow in their activities, the desi¬ 
res of one mind ? With this object he makes one mind as the director of all 
the minds ; and thence proceeds the difference of activities*—- 166 . • 


infhrem 

>* 

director 
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. VACHASPATI’S GLOSS, 

The aphorism is a -reply to what has been said, that in the oase of there being 
more minds than one, there would not be obedienoe to one mind, nor mutuality of 
relationship:— 4 There being difference of activity, one mind the director of the 
others.’ This might be a defect if the Yogi did not make one mind to be the director 
of more minds than one acting in more bodies than one When that is made, no de¬ 
fect remains. 

It should not be said that there is no use in more minds than one that is one 
for each body, when one suoh mind is posited; nor should it be said that there is no 
use in making a directing mind, because one’s own mind can serve that purpose. The 
reason is that that which has been proved to exist by right reasoning, need no more 
be subjected to the test of being placed in consonant and dissonant positions. 

On this says the Vayu Pur&na (LXVI. 143 and 152-3):—‘The one Lord becomes 
many by his power of Lordship. For this reasou and because having become many he 
again becomes one, these are certainly born by the differences of the mind, one-fold, 
two*fold, three-fold and manifold. The Yogis vara makes his bodies in this way and 
unmakes them. By some he enjoys object of enjoyment and by others performs hard 
penanoes. He again draws in the bodies as the Sun draws in his ray.’ It is with this 
object that he says:—‘How is it that all these minds act according, <fco.’—165. 

Sfttra 6. 


rHT H \ « 

rTW Tatra, of these, varrasrsr Dhyanajam, the meditation born. 
Anasayam, is free from the vehicles. 

6 Of these the meditation-born is free-from-the vehicles.— 




166 . 

a* i Nsjfsp* fSnrfajf^rff 

<R: 3*RTT<nf¥rcrR«*; gtojsT n % \\ 

VYASA. 


The created mind is five-fold, as said:—‘ The attainments are by birth, 
drugs, incantations, purificatory action or trance.* Of these the one that is 
born of meditation is alone free from the vehicles It does not possess the 
vehicles, which cause the manifestation of desire, &c. Thence is there no 
coming into relationship with virtue and vice, inasmuch as the afflictions of 
a Yogi have ceased to exist. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Now he determines the mind, whioh tends to emancipation, out of the five des¬ 
criptions of the minds of the perfected ones (aiddh&s), whioh have been described 
‘The meditation-born is free from the vehicles.’ The vehicles are those that take 
possession of the mind as the impressions of the actions and the impressions of the 
afflictions. The mind free from the vehicles is that in whioh these do not exist. The 
meaning is that it becomes inclined towards emancipation. Inasmuch as there does 
not exist in this condition the manifestation of desires, &o., there is no coming into 
relationship with virtue and vice. But then why do not desires, <feo, come into 
manifestation? For this reason he says‘ Because the afflictions of a Yogi have 
ceased to exist.’—166. 

35 
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Sfttra 7. 

WapETfr a B h » n 

WR Karma, Karma, action. ur^|f Asukia, neither white. RJfTOU*^ 
Akj’isnam, nor black. iflPlJT! Yoginah, of a Yogi, Trividham, three¬ 

fold, ffc^RTR Itares&m, of the others. 

7. A. Yogi's karma is neither-wliite nor-black; of-the-others 
it is three-fold.—167. 

i f s preroj i 

ssfcrra; i trout ^arogr ^s^trojjT ^tfrt i cnr front 
t gspfrogT *fip srnOTsrnKTTcre fjttha^srsr^; i 

^jpt cros i srr fs srnaRrofrn 

•t qtrwft^facsrt **f<r i sr^trojiT #<jj3p;qrprt Trcsr^swifafa i 

^^n^sp'^tftrsf ^ ^t3<n^Rt^ i g^tRT^r^ 

fofafcifkfa ii w ii 

VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions exist iu the case of others. Hence,‘A Yogi's 
karma is neither white nor black; of the others it is three-fold/ 

This class of actions has four locations: the black, the lilack-white, the 
white, nor white nor black. Of these, the black is of the wicked. The black- 
white is brought about by external means, as in this the vehicle of actions 
grows by means of causing pain to, or acting kindly to-wards others. 

The white is of those who resort to the means of improvement of study 
and meditation. This is dependent upon the mind alone. It does not depend 
upon external means and is not, therefore, brought about by injuring others. 

The one which is neither white nor black exists in the case of those who 
have renounced everything (the Satinyd^;, whose afflictions have been des¬ 
troyed, and whose present body is the last one, they will have. It is not 
white in the case of a Yogi, because he gives up the fruit of action; and it is 
not black, because he doe3 not perform actions. Of the other creatures, it is 
of the three former descriptions only. 

VACHAjSPATrS GLOSS 

Says that the others are possessed of the vehioles, with the objeot of showing 
the differences of the other minds from the meditation-born, which is not possessed of* 
the vehicles:—‘In the case of others, <fcc.’ 

In the same connection he introduces the aphorism as describing the cause th?r€h 
of :—‘A Yogi’s karma is neither black nor white; of the others it is three-fokL’ 
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‘ Has four looations ’—Location moans plaoe (of manifestation). It has four 
locations because it manifests in four suoh places. 

‘Brought about by external means*—In all suoh oases injury is sure to be cau¬ 
sed to others. It is not that even in aotion done for the preparation of barley, <fcc., 
for food, <fco., there exist nos injury. It is possible that ants, <fco., might be killed at 
the time of pounding them, and finally the arrangement is that trunk, &o,, are 
produced by the destruction of seeds as suoh. 

‘ Aoting kindly * means the favoring of Br&hmanas, <ko., by giving them presents, 
<feo. 

The white is of those who are not Sanny&sts, but who perform purificatory 
action, study and meditation. He shows how it is white:—‘ This is dependent upon 
the mind alone, <fco/ 

That which is neither white oor black, is the karma of the Sannyftsis (those who 
have renounced everything. He shows who are the Sanny&sis:—‘Whose afflictions 
have been destroyed, <ko/ 

Those who have renounced aotions (the karma-sanny&sie) are not anywhere 
found performing actions which depend upon external means. They have not got the 
black vehicle of actions beoause they do not perform such^actions Nor do they 
possess the white vehicle of aotions, beoause they dedicate to Isvara the fruits of the 
vehicle of aotion brought about by the praotioe of Yoga. That whose fruit is not 
bad, is called white. That which has no fruit itself, how can it have any bad fruit? 

, Having thus described the four-fold division of karma, now he specifies which 
refers to which:—‘Of these it is not white, <kc.*—167. 

Sfttra 8. 

<T?t: Tatah, thence. Tad, their (of residual potencies.) fitaTOf Vip- 
dka, fruition. Wjgu Anuguna, following. Vip&k&nugunft- 

n&m, of those that are competent to bring about their fruition. *ar Eva, only. 
’ufirsuRw: Abhivyakfcih, the manifestation, proceeling. 3TFRRTFT_ Vasan&n&m, 
of the residual potencies. 

8. Thence proceed the resisdual-potencies competenMo- 
bring-about their fruition alone.—168. 

i greir rcftqU faTrarereTigijw *n srcnrr: 

srrcnfcrrfir 5 *Tft;: i srfe I# ^ 

ttarftr i ftjg snsrci i 

^rwsf^f; ii c ii 

vyAsa 

‘ Thence* means from the three-fold karma. 

‘ Competent bo bring about the fruition thereof/ Whatever is the frui¬ 
tion of whichever class of karma, such residual potencies only as are compe¬ 
tent to bring about the fruition of those actions, are manifested. When the 
karma relating to the state of the gods is fructifying, the residua which are 
adequate to the state of the hell-born, the animals and men cannot manifest* 
the contrary, it is only the impressions which are adequate to the s tlabe of 
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the gods that are manifested. The operation of the r ule is the same in the 
case of the hell-born, the human and the animal tendencies 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS 

Having ascertained the vehicle of aotions, now he describes the devlopments 
of the vehicle of afflictions*.— ( Thence manifested the residual potencies competent to 
bring about their fruition.’ He describes the impressions which are competent to 
bring about the life-state, life-experience and life-period, whether hellish or divine, 
whiohare the results of the fruition of good and bad karma:—‘The residual potencies 
competent to bring about the fruition thereof.’ The residua which are born of divine 
experience are competent to bring about the fruition of divine karma. It is not possi¬ 
ble that in the oase of the manifestation of the residua of human experiences, the en¬ 
joyment of the fruitage of divine aotions should take place. For this reason the im¬ 
pressions whose manifestation is brought about by karma are of the same class as the 
fruition thereof. This is the meaning of the Commentary.—168. 


Sfttra 9. 

* 
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of life state, ifis Desa of locality. euM K&la, of time, cq q fjg - 
NWI\ Vyavahit&n&m, these being distinct, wftj Api, even. 
Anantaryam, sequential non-interruption Smfiti, of memory. 

Saipskdrayoh, and of potential residue. ElcarApatvAt, because of 

their being the same in appearance. 


9. Memory and potential-residua being the same in appea¬ 
rance, there is sequential non-interruption, even when there is dis¬ 
tinction of life-state, locality and time.—169. 
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vyAsa. 

The rise of fruition in the shape of a cat takes place by virtue of the 
powers competent to show them forth. Even if that rise is separated even 
by a hundred life-states, or by distance in space, or by a hundred kalpas, it 
will rise whenever it does, by the operation of its own appropriate cause. 
Thus will it appear again by taking up the residua which are present in the 
mind on account of the experience of the feline state in some former life. 
Why,? Because even if there be an interval between them, the residua are 
manifested by the similar manifesting karma becoming the operative cause 
thereof. Thus there is but sequential appearance. And for what other 
reason? Because memory and residual potency are but one in appearance. 
As are the experiences, such are the residual potencies ; and they are of the 
nature of the residua of actions. And momory is similar to the residua. 
Memory comes by the residual potencies separated therefrom by life-state 
and by time and space. From memory come again residual potencies. Thus 
it is thau memory and residual potency are manifested by virtue of the vehicle 
of action coming into manifestation. Thus even though separated in time, 
&c., there is sequential non-interruption, inasmuch as the relation of cause 
and effect does not break. 

The Vasanas (aroma) are residual potencies, the vehicles. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. But, when the state of a cat is put on after the death of a man, 
it must be due to the manifestation of the residua of the human state of existence, in¬ 
asmuch as the one immediately follows the other. It is not possible that the 
experience of the day immediately preceding be not remembered, but that the 
experiences of another day more distant thereform be remembered. For this reason 
he says:—‘There is sequential non-interruption, even when there is separation in 
time, life state and space, on account of the memory and residual potency being the 
same in appearance.’ There may be separation in life-state, &o , from the life of a 
cat. Still there is non-interruption on acoount of the fruit thereof, because the same 
memory is generated when the manifestation is according to its own fruit and in 
consonance with karma which must fructify into the feline state. ‘ The rise of a state 1 
is the vehicle of action, because it is from this state that the fruition arises. Further 
it takes its rise in accordance with its own manifesting cause. 

‘Manifestation’ means tending towards the beginning of fruition. 

‘Thus will it rise again by taking up the residua whioh are, <fec.’ The meaning 
i& that if it does manifest it would manifest by taking up the residua whioh manifest 
its own fruition. 

Having established the absence of interruption through the operation of the 
oause, now he establishes the same through the operation of the effect:—‘And 
for what other reason V 

‘One in appearance’ means similarity. He says the same:—‘As are the experi* 
enoes, &c.’ 

The question is that if the experiences are of the same appearenoe as the residual 
potencies, then inasmuch as the experiences are seen disappearing very sooii| the 
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potencies also must be taken as disappearing very soon. That being the oase, how 
is it possible that the potencies, being subjeot to speedy dispersion, should be com¬ 
petent to-bring about experiences, after a great lapse of time! 

For this reason he says:—‘And they are of the nature of the residua of actions.* 
As the new residuum brought about by momentary action is permanent, so also is the 
potency generated by momentary experience. There must always he some difference 
in similarity. If it were otherwise and there were no difference, there would be no 
similarity. The rest is easy.—169. 

Sflbra 10 . 
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?IWW_T4s4rn, for them. An&ditvam, no beginning. ^ Cha, and. 

Wlfitro Asisah, of the desire to live. Nityatv&t, owing to the eternity. 

10. And there is no-beginning for them, the desire-to-live 
being eternal.—170. 
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There is no beginning for them, the residua, inasmuch as the desires are 
ever present. The desire, ‘Would that I may nob cease to be,* ‘ Would that 
I may live on/ is found in everybody. This selfbenedicbion is nob inherent. 
Why nob? How could there be fear of death and desire to avoid pain, in 
any being who has only been born, if he has had no experience of liability 
tb death, ib being understood that desire bo avoid anything is only caused by 
remembrance suffered in consequence thereof; and that nothing which is in¬ 
herent in anything stands in need of a cause. The mind, therefore, possessed 
as it is of residua from eternity, brings into activity by the operation of 
exciting causes, Certain residua ohly, for iHe purpose of giving experience to 
tHe furusa. 



Cfl. iv. § id. On absolute *#P£?endence, m. a?,* 

Some philosophers say that the mind has only a form which is commen¬ 
surate with body with which it may, for the time, be connected; it- 
contracts or expands like light placed in a jar or a house as the case might be. 
And thus they say that non-interruption and repeated are proper. The author 
holds that it is the manifestation alone of the self-existing mind that expands 
or contracts, and that it is this which has the necessity of the operation of 
the exciting causes of virtue', &c. 

These exciting causes are two-fold, external and internal. The external 
are those that stand in need of body, &c., as instrument, such as praising, 
giving of eharity and the performance of obeisances. The internal are those that 
stand in need of tne mind alone, such as faith, &c. And so it has been said :— 
• These acts of friendliness, &c„ are the sports of the thinkers ; they do not 
"from their very nature depend upon external causes, and cause the expression 
of the highest virtue.’ 

Of these two means the mental ones ate more powerful. How ? What 
can excel knowledge and desirelessness ? Who can without the power of the 
mind render the Dandaka forest empty, or drink the ocean like Agastya, by 
the mere action af the mind alone ? 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

It may be so. The residua laid by in a former and yet again in a former life may 
manifest themselves, if there be authority for the existence of the previous and further 
previous lives. But there is no authority for suoh a proposition. Merely the pleasure 
and pain felt by a creature just born cannot be aocepted as authority, beoause that 
oan be explained by taking it to be natural, like the budding and opening of a lotus 
flower. 

For this reason he says:—‘And these is no beginning for them, the desire to live 
being eternal.’ 

The meaning of * and ’ is that the residua are not only un-interrupted in their 
fruition, but they are eternal as well, beoause self-benediotion, the desire to live is 
ever-present. Self-benediotion does not fall short of eternity, on aooount of the 
residua being eternal. 

But inasmuoh as this is established by taking them to be inherent, the eternity 
of self-benediotion is not established. J 

For this reason he says:—*The self-benediotion, <fco. 

The unbeliever asks:—‘ Why 1 The answer is:—‘Of the creature who is just 
born, &o.’ For this very reason, how should it be that a ohild who has not experi¬ 
enced his liability to death in the present life, who does not know, that is to say, 
from the experience of the present life that death also is a characteristic of his, should! 
as he may be falling away from the mother’s lap, begin to tremble and hold with his 
hands tightly the neoklaoe hanging on her breast, marked with the suspioious dig/mah 
&o't And how is it that suoh a ohild should experience the fear of death, which oan 
only be oaused by the memory of the pain oonsequenoe upon aversion to death, whose 
existence is inferred by the trembling of the ohild. 

Well, has it not been said that this is inherent and natural 1 

For this reason he says :—‘Anything that is inherent, does not stand in need 
of an operating oause for its birth.’ This is the meaning. Snoh a trepibljng m 
becomes visible in the child must be due to fear, just like our own trembling of tfo? 
some description. The fear of the ohild must be taken to have been oaused tjy thf 
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memory of aversion and pain for the reason that it is fear just like our own, and the 
fear due to expeoted losses that might be coming; is not brought about by the mere 
memory of pain. Further, from whatever one is afraid, he infers to be the oause of 
some loss, and then expeots that loss would even now cause pain. For this reason 
pain is caused by the aversion brought about by the memory of pain. Remembering 
that he infers the oause of pain, whioh is of the same class whioh is being felt at the 
time. The child, however, has not in the present life experienced the pain of falling 
in any other place. Nor has that sort of pain been felt. Thence the experience of a 
former life only remains as the explanation, by the canon of residues. 

And this is thus applied. The memory of the ohild just born is due to the ex¬ 
perience of former lives, beoause otherwise it would not be memory. It acts just like 
our own memory. Even the budding and opening of a lotus is not inherent, beoause 
what is inherent in anything, does not stand in need of any other cause for its mani¬ 
festation. Even lire stands in need of other causes for the manifestation of its heat. 
In the same way, the cause of the opening of a lotus flower is the contact from out¬ 
side of the rays of the rising sun : and the cause of the shutting up of the petal is 
the residual potency, which maintains the inactivity. Similarly the happiness of a 
baby which is inferred from smiles, etc., should also be considered a proof of a 
previous life. . 

An ‘ exciting oause ’ is action just in point at the time of fruition. f Bringing 
into operation,' means manifestation. 

As the oontext demands, he mentions the opposite theory of the mind having a 
measure, with the objeot of refuting it:—‘The mind contracts and expands like light 
in a jar or a place, etc.' 

Seeing that action takes place only where the body is found to be, there is no 
authority for the existence of the mind at any place outside the body. The mind fur¬ 
ther is not atomic in size, beoause in that case it would mean the simultaneous non- 
production of the five sorts of sensation when the large cake is devoured. Further 
there is no justification for adopting the theory that there is a succession in the case 
of these sensations, and that they are not being felt simultaneously. No such thing is 
seen. One atomio mind cannot be competent to come into relationship with the 
sensations located in more places than one. Hence the only theory that remains is 
that, the mind is of the dimendons of the body it inhabits, like the light of lamp 
whioh is oonfined either to a jar or a palace. Contraction and expansion of the mind 
in the bodies of ant and an elephant manifest themselves therein. The opposite theorists 
thus say that the form, t.e ., the dimensions of the mind are the same as those of the 
body. 


The question arises that if it be so, how oan it come into oontaot with the seed 
and the field? It does not oertainly go out of the dead body without any support, 
to come into oontaot with the germ and sperm cells in the bodies of the parents, 
being dependent as it is for its aotions upon others. The shadow of a pillar and 
suoh other things does not move if the things themselves do not move. Nor do the 
piotures disappear, when the picture doth comes in. This being so, there would not 
be evolution of souls through births and deaths (Sarpsfira).. 

For this reason he says:—‘ For this reason the absenoe of interuption and for 
that reason Samsfira is proper.’ 

And further, if there were a measure for it like that of the body, then the leav¬ 
ing of the former body and the taking up of the other body would be secured for it, 
by taking in the interval another body whioh would serve for it as a vehiole for the 
intermediate space. It is of course along with this vehicle that its moves in the 
other body. So also says the (Visnu) Pur&na (III. IS. 29) :—‘The Yama drew out of 
the body with foroe the Purusa of the size of the thumb.’ This then is the meaning 
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interval (Antara) And for this reason evolution by repeated birth is proper. 

Not agreeing, with this view, the author states his own theory:—‘It is the 
manifestation alone of the self-existing mind that oontraots and expands.’ The AchA- 
rya (author) here is the Svayambhu. 

The doubt here is that if the mind oannot move into another body without 
some vehiole to support it on its way, how is it that it enters the intermediate vehicle 
itselfl If another body is posited for that purpose also, then there would te no stop¬ 
ping any-where. Nor is it possible that the mind should go out of the body along 
with the intermediary vehicle, because it i 3 understood to take up the intermediary 
vehicle after it has left the previous body. 

In that case let us posit a subtle body, existing permanently from the beginning 
of creation up to the Great Latency. It would then be that this subtle body would 
remain in the physical body, and it is along with this that the mind would enter the 
bodies appropriate to the different regions from the Satyaloka down to the Avichi. It 
would further be proper to speak of this tody as being drawn out, because that be¬ 
ing permanent, the difficulty of providing for an interval would also disappear. 

But then there is no authority for such a proposition, that a subtle body of this 
description exists. It is certainly not visible to the senses. Nor can it be inferred 
as a necessity of evolution by passing from one body to another, because that can be 
explained even on the theory of the author. As to the verbal authority cited, the 
texts speak of the being drawn out of the Purusa, not of the mind, nor of a subtle 
body, but of the self. The self, however, the power of consciousness is non-trans- 
ferablh from one plaoe to another. This drawing out, therefore, is to be described 
as being spoken of in a metaphorical sense. And thus the drawing out of the mind 
or of consciousness means wherever it may be, the absence of manifestation. It does 
not mean anything else. 

We allow what has been said in the Pur&nas, the Itihasas and the Smfitis 
about the mind ooming after death possessing the body of a Preta (departedspirit) and 
also the release from that Preta body by the performance of the ceremonies of Sapin- 
dikarana, etc. But we do not submit to that body being the intermediary vehiolk 
There is no authority in the Vedas for the existence of suoh an intermediary vehicle. 
What happens is that the mind takes up the body of a Preta, and is therein taken 
away by the men of Yama; not that this body serves as the intermediary vehicle. 
For this reason, the miud being of the nature of the principle of individuality, and 
that prinoiple like Ak&sa in all the three worlds, the mental principle is alb 
pervading. 

If this be so, then its functioning also must be all-pervading, and this would 
mean that the mind is omniscient. For this reason, has it been said, that the mani¬ 
festation alone of this all-pervading prinoiple is liable to contract or expand. 

Let us grant that, but then how is it that the contraction and expansion of the 

‘manifestation of the mind take plaoe only now and then. For this reason he says:_ 

And the mind has need of virtue and vice.’ 

Divides theoause of the manifestation:—‘And the cause is two-fold, 1 

By the,‘(ko. 2 in body, <fco., the senses and wealth, <fco., are meant. 

‘Faith, :—Here too energy, memory, <fco., are to be understood. 

Mentions the oonoensus of opinion of the Aoh&ryas, on the question of inter* 
mediation:—‘ As has been said. 1 

Vih&ra means activity (Vy&p&ta). 

The ‘highest virtue* means the white karma. 

‘Of the two*:—Out of - the internal and external. 

Knowledge and desirelessnessThe Dharma bom of these is understood here* 

3<? 
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By what? This means by wbat Dharma brought about by external means. It is 
knowledge and desirelessness alone that overpower these, *. destroy their seed power 
This is the meaning. 

He mentions in this ease the well-known illustration.—‘ The Dandaka forest 
empty.’—170. 

SOtra 11. ' 

n \\ u 

$g Hetu, cause, wwr Phala, motive, arrow Asraya, substratum. WWW 
JLlambana, object by all these four. Samgfihitatv&t, being held toge¬ 

ther. wurj Es&m, of these. awi% Abhave, on the disappearance, Tad, of 
them, vmi Abh&vah, disappearance. 

11. Being held together by Cause, motive, Substratum and 
Object they disappear on-the-disappearance of-these.—171. 
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VYASA. 

The cause:—By virtue comes pleasure, by vice pain. From pleasure 
comes attachment; from pain aversion. Thence comes effort. Thereby, act¬ 
ing by mind, body and speech, one either favours or injures others. Thence 
come again virtue and vice, pleasure and pain, attachment and aversion. Thus 
it is that revolves the six spoked wheel of tho world. And the driver of this 
wheel is Nescience, the root of the afflictions. This is the Cause. 

Motive or Fruit is that with a view to which appropriate virtue, &c, 
are brought about. There is no non-sequential manifestation. 

The substratum is the mind which has yet a duty to perform. It is 
there that the residua live. They no longer care to live in a mind which has 
already performed its duty; their substratum is gone. 

The Object (ilambana) of the residua is the substance which when 
placed in contact calls them forth. 

Thus- are all the residua held together by Cause, Fruit, Substratum and 
Object. 


ch. iv. § 12 . on Absolute independence, 1 ^ 2 . 

When these exist nob, the residua which dep3ud upon them for existence, 
disappear too. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now if these mental modifications and the residua are without beginning, how 
can they be destroyed 1 The power of consciousness which is eternal is not destroyed, 
For thiB reason he says:—‘Being held together by Cause, Fruit, Substratum and 
Object, they disappear in the absence of these, 1 

It is observed that those that have no beginning ere also destroyed. Take, for 
example, the case of futurity, The proposition, therefore, fails and is no proof, The 
power of oonsoiousneBS is not destroyed, because there is cause which might cause its 
destruction, not because it has no beginning. And the aphorism too mentions the 
causes of the destruction of the residua although they are without a beginning. Kind¬ 
ness and injury too point to the causes of virtue and vice, <fco. By this the use of spiri* 
tuous liquors, <fco., is also understood. 

He mentions the reason thereof:—The root of the afflictions, ike.’ 

‘Is brought about’ means that it is present. It does not mean that the Substance 
virtue is produced. 

Mentions reason thereof:—‘There is no, <fcc.’ 

‘ With a view to which* means the substance which is in front, contact with the 
beloved, &o. The meaning of the aphorism is that, in the absence of the pervader the 
pervaded is absent.—171. 

Sfttra 12. 

MTirtfT Atita, the past. UTHtnff Anftgatam, the future, S95WT8 Svarftpatah, 
in reality. sfffvfT Asti, exists, srw* Adhvu, of the paths of being. Bhed&t, 
there being difference. vmhfflir Dharm&n&m, of the characteristics. 

12. The past and the future exist in-reality, there being 
difference of the paths of being of the characteristics—172. 
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There is no existence for that which exists not, and xu» destruction for 
what exists {.How then can residua which exist as substances be destroyed ? 
'The past and the present exist in reality, there being difference of the paths 
of being of the characteristics ’ 

The future is the manifestation which is to be. The past is the appearance 
which has been experienced. . The present is that which is in active operation. 
It is this three-fold substance which is the object of knowledge. If they did 
not exist in reality, there would not exist the knowledge thereof. How could 
there be knowledge in the absence "of anything that might be known. For 
this reason the past and the present exist in reality Further, if the fruit of 
either the actions which cause experience, or those which cause absolute free¬ 
dom were impossible of being defined for the aspirer, the actions of the wise 
with that aim and object would not be proper. And the moans has the power 
of only bringing into the present state the actually existing though as yet un¬ 
manifested fruit, not of creating it anew. The means when in full manifesta¬ 
tion specifically favours the sequential manifestation of its object •, it does not 
creato it anew. 


Besides, the substratum exists as characterized by more characteristics 
than one ; and its characteristics have a distinct order of existence in conse¬ 
quence of the distinctions of the paths of being. 


It is not that the past and the future states of the object exist in sub¬ 
stance in the same sense in which the specific appearance of the present exists. 
How then ? The future exists as an appearance in itself to be manifested. The 
past exists by an appearance of its own which has been experienced. The pre¬ 
sent path of being alone is that which shows its own appearance as such. 
The same does not happen with reference to the past and the future paths of 
being. Of course at the time of one of these paths of being, the others remain 
conjoined with the substratum. Hence the existence of the three paths of 
being does not come out of non-existenco. 

VAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. ' * 


With the object of introducing the next aphorism the 
doubt:—'There is no existence for. tbe non-existing, «ko.’ 


Commentator expresses a 

" n 


There is no existence for the non-existent:—‘•This may either be taken as a neces¬ 
sary sequence of the preceding, or, it majf> taken m having been introduced anew 
as an illustration. ^ ^ **** 
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The non-existent isnot bom and the existent is notdesttoyed. The utea&inrol&a 
is that the change of the path of being of the ex is ting f flnigp 
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means the rise and disappearance of the characteristics. The appearanee which has 
been experienced, means the appearance which it has taken up already, or in other 
words, that of which* there is no manifestation in the present. Thus the character¬ 
istic is existent in all three times. 

He says this;— 1 If they did not exist in reality, The non existent does not 
become the objeofc of knowledge: it is therefore indefinable. 

Knowledge is but the shining out of its object in consciousness. Tt cannot 
exist in the absence of the object. Whether it be the knowledge of the Yogi wbioh 
has all the three times for its sphere of operation, or the knowledge of men like our¬ 
selves, it oannot be born in the absence of the object. But the knowledge is born. 
Ifor this reason, the knowledge of him who feels that the past and the future ordi¬ 
narily exist along with the present, is said to be a reason for the existence of the ob* 
jeot itself. 

Now he says that even on aooount of its being the aim (the object of aotion) the 
yet unmanifested exists*4—‘Further, the fruit of either the action which oauses expe¬ 
rience, &c.’ 


The wise are those who can distinguish. And even in the case of what is to be > 
done, whatever may be the cause of whatever, becomes specialized in case of the exist¬ 
ence of the object alone. As is the case with the farmer and the student of the Veda, 
so is the case here. They do not certainly create non existing things. Similarly, the 
potter, &o., are the oauses of the coming into present existence of the jar which al¬ 
ready exists. He says this:— 4 And the means has only the power of bringing the 
future into present existence, be,’ If, however, the past and the future do not exist 
because they do not exist in the present, why then, the present also does not exist, 
because it does not exist in the past and the future. The existence of all the three, 
however, is unqualified, on account of there being no specialization of the substratum, 
and the paths of being. With this object he says:—‘Besides a substratum exists, 

Have a distinct order of existence:—This means that each exists established in 

itself. 


In reality: means the real object, the substratum. 

If the past and the future did not exist as such in the past and the future, 
they would not exist even in the present, because then, they w ould be nothing in rea¬ 
lity. Tor this reason he says :—*Of course at the time of one of these paths of being, 
bp. } 

He summarizes the subject:—* Hence the existence of the three paths of being* 
bo:— 172. 

Sfttra 13. 
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Guna-Atmanah, and of the nature of the (un?Wf) qualities (jra). 

13. They are manifested and subtle, and of the nature of 

the qualities.—173. 
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the present, and are of the nature of the subtle when they passed into the 
past or are yet unmanifested. They are the six unspecialized appearances. 

_AU this is but the specific arrangement of the * qualities.' In truth, there¬ 
fore, they are of the nature of the ‘qualities.’ So teaches the SAstra 
‘The real appearance of the qualities does not come within the line of vision. 
That, however, which comes within the line, is but paltry delusion.* 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that 'be This detail, however, of the differenoes of the world which puts 
forth the appearance of the changes of the characterized, the characteristic, the second¬ 
ary quality and condition in many ways, is not oapable of appearance from one M&la- 
prakriti. For this reason says:—They are manifested and subtle and of the nature 
of the ‘qualities.’ They, the characteristics possessed of the three paths of being, are 
both manifested and subtle, and they are of the nature of the qualities. There is 
nothing beyond the three qualities. The variety of manifestation Is due to the variety 
which comes in sequence of the eternal miseries and their residua which they have 
given birth to. 

As has been said in the V&yu Pur&na (XLIX. 182):—This change of the Pradh&na 
is wonderful on account of showing forth all appearances It is the six unspecialized 
manifestations, which in such a way as it may be, constitute the past, the present and 
the future of the manifested Prithvl, <fcc, and of the eleven instruments of action, 
sensation and thought. 

Now describes the eternal appearanoe of the universe, with the object of divid¬ 
ing the appearances thereof into the eternal and the non-eternal: All this is but the 
speoific appearance of the ‘qualities.’ The meaning is that evolutionary changes which 
are visible,^consist of different arrangements and forms. On this subject is the teach¬ 
ing of the S&stra possessed of sixty Tantras. 

‘Is but paltry delusion , :—This means that it is paltry as if it were delusion, not 
that it is delusion and nothing else. Paltry means destructible. As delusion ohanges 
even in a day, so also the modifications possessing the characteristics of manifesta¬ 
tion and disappearance assume other appearances every second. The Prakriti is pos¬ 
sessed of the characteristic of eternity, and in this way is different from the M&yA, it 
Is so far real.—173. 

Sdtra 14. 

qfww Parin&ma, of modification. Ekatv&t, pn account of the 

unity, Yaatu, of the object. FTfJrq Tattvam, the reality. 

14. The reality of the object on account of the unity of 
modification.—174. ' ' 
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vyAsa. 

When all are ‘qualities/ how is it that one modification is sound and 
the other the sense? ‘The reality of the object on account of unity of modi¬ 
fication/ One modification of the qualities possessed of the nature of illumi¬ 
nation, activity and inertia, and being of the nature of an instrument, appears 
in the shape of organs. Tuis is the sense of hearing. Another modification 
of the ‘qualities’ appears in the objective state as the soniferous ultimate 
atom (Sabda Tanm&tra). This is the object sound. 

The atom of Ppthvi is a modification of sound, &c., existing along with 
the generic quality of form (mftrti). It is a portion of the tanmatra. Single 
modifications of these atoms are the earth, the cow, the tree, the hill and so 
forth. In the case of the other elements also, taking up the generic qualities 
of smoothness, temperature, impulsion and space, single modifications are to 
be understood by meditation. 

There is no object not co-existent with ideas. There are, however, 
ideas, which are not co-existent with objects, such as those that are fancied 
in dreams. 

There are people who try to do away with the reality of objects by 
this reasoning, saying that objects are but the fabrications of the mind, like 
the fancies of a dream, and that they are nothing real The objective world 
is present by its own power. How is it that they give up the objective world 
on the strength of imaginative cognition, and even then go on talking non¬ 
sense about it? How is it possible to have faith in them? 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Well there may be this sort of variety of modification of the three qualities. 
But how is a single modification brought about in the shape of any one element, say 
the Prithvi or the Apas This unity is contradicted by its nature. With this doubt 
the author introduces the aphorism:—‘The reality of the object on account of the 
unity of modification.’ A single modification of more than one is also observed. That' 
as follows:—The oow, the horse, the buffalo, the elephant, all of them modify into a 
single substance, the salt, when they are thrown into a mine of a salt. Wick, oil and 
fire change into a lamp In this way, although the qualities are more than one, a 
single modification does'take place. For this reason, the Tanm&tra, the elements and 
the objeets made of the elements nave each a real unity. 

In the oaae of instrumental appearanoes, being as they are the effects of the 1 
principle of individuality, and possessed as they are of the nature of illumiuation 
on acoount of tbe preponderance of the quality of essentiality (^ttva), the modi* 
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ftontion is a single one in the shape ol an organ, snob as the organ of hearing; Of 
the same qualities, another single modification in - the shape of Tanmdtra is sound, the 
object, when they appear as objective phenomena, in the shape of nori-intelligent 
appearances with the quality of Tamtl prcpefedfrlting. 

Sound, the objeot:—Sound here metas theSoniferous ether (tanm&tra). The 
word ‘objeot’ (visaya) signifies non-intelligenoe, beoamse the tanm&tra oanoot possibly 
become the object of sensation. The rest is easy. 

Now brings in the Yaisesika with his idealistic theory:—* There is no objeot 
which is not co existent with an idea.’ 

If the elements and physical objeots be something different from mere ideation, 
then it may be that such a Prakriti be put up as the cause of their production. They 
are not, however, different from ideas in reality. How is it then that the Pradhaoa 
is put up as a cause 1 How is it again that the instrumental appearances are fanoied 
to exist as the modifications of the principle of individuality! Thus seeing that a 
non-intelligent object is not self*illuminative, it does not exist unless it co-exists with 
the idea. Co-existence means relation. The denial of co existence means its absence. 
The meaning is that without coming into relationship with the idea it is of no use in 
practice. The idea, however, exists without being co-existent with the objeot, because 
it is self-illuminative. It can exist as its own field of knowledge. It does not stand 
in need of a non*intelligent object in practice. These are the two rules that are 
brought to notice by idealistic philosophers as going along with knowability. They 
are applied thus :—That which is known by any act of knowledge, does not differ there¬ 
from, in the same way as knowledge does not differ from the self. And the elements 
and the physioal pheuomena thereof are known by an act of knowledge. This leads to 
knowledge of the pervaded which ooutradiots it. Knowability as it is seen, is pervaded 
by similarity, which contradicts the difference to be denied, bringing into conscious¬ 
ness the similarity which pervades itself, it does away with the difference which con¬ 
tradicts it. Thus:—That which is perceived with something else always invariably, does 
not differ from it. Justus one moon does not differ from another moon. And an object 
is invariably perceived together with the idea. This knowledge is perceived as being 
contradictory of the pervader. It contradicts the rule of the pervader consisting of 
the difference to be denied. This rule does away with arbitrariness, and brings into 
consciousness the difference which consists in the pervaded. 

Let it be. If the objeot is not different from the idea, how is it that it looks as 
if it were different. For this reason he says Fanoied <fco.’ As tay the Vainasi- 
kas:—There is no difference on acoount of the rule of coincident perception. They 
difference botween the yellow and the blue, <ko., and their ideas, is brought about by 
delusive cognitions. 

Explains the nature of the fancy‘ An objeot is merely an ideation, ’ «fco. 
Refutes :—‘ How is it possible, <ko. ’ This is odnneoted with the words ‘ have faith 
in them. 1 

‘Is present as contradictory knowledge’:—How is it present! ‘In the way, Ac.* 
In whatever way it shines as being the meaning of the word ‘this,’ in the same wa 
it is present by its own power. 

Now he shows that the object is the cause of the idea:—‘ Inasmuch as the objeot 
has given birth to the idea thereof by the power of its oWn perceptibility, it is not for 
this reason the perceiver of the object. Sdbh a real objeot Caqnot be done away with 
by the unatithoritative force of imaginative cognitions. Inasmuch as imagination is 
unauthoritative, its power also is uOauthoritatiVe, because the power is of the same 
nature with it. 

‘The giving up of the objective wbrld thereby ’ zhdans ignoring it as if it were 
removed from ^lg ‘ 
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In some plaoes the reading is * Upagrihyate ’ in place of < Utsrijyate. , The mean¬ 
ing is the same in either ease. They ignore the existence of the outside world, and 
yet go on talking about it. How can there be faith in them 1 The meaning here is 
this. The causes which have been mentioned, i. e invariable coincident perception 
and knowability, are not final, beoause application to the canon of difference is doubt¬ 
ful. Further the externality and the grossness which are perceived to exist in the 
elements and the physical phenomena thereof, which possess the forms of the ideas, 
are not possible of existence in the case of ideas themselves. Because externality 
means being related to separate space. Grossness means the pervading of more por¬ 
tions of space than one. It is not possible that one idea may exist in more plaoes than 
one, and also exist in a place separated from itself. When a certain thing exists in 
a certain place, there cannot exist in the same place, something else characterized by 
a quality opposite to the characteristic of being preseut in the same place. If it were 
possible the three worlds themselves would become but one. 

It may be said, let then there be difference of ideas. If this be so, whence does 
^ this consciousness of grossness come in the case of notions, whose sphere of operations 
is very subtle, and which do not know of the existence and operation of each other, 
and which are only in relation to their own sphere of operation only. There should 
be no high talk about its being the sphere of imagination only, because there is in that 
case no contact and because the reflection is very clear. Further the gross has never 
been mode the object of thought, s:> that the idea qualified thereby may be clearly 
perceived, even though at the back of it there may exist imaginative cognition. Fur¬ 
ther imagination is not confined to the knowledge of the thing itself as it exists in its 
own sphere, in the same way as knowledge free from the taint of imagination is Fur¬ 
ther as imagination is not gross, it is not proper that it should bo acting in the 
sphere of the gross. Therefore it is not possible that in the external cause there should 
be perceived grossness and externality, and hence it should be considered to be false. 
And the false is not inseparable from the idea, because if it were, the idea itself would 
beoome contemptible like the false, on account of its not comprehending everything. 
Further knowability being not pervaded by identity, ho .v can it be the opposite of 
difference (bheda). As to the rule of coincidence of perception of the idea and of 
grossness, it is capable of explanation like that of the Sat and the Asat (the existent 
and the non-existent) either by their nature or by obstruction from some cause, even 
though both of them exist independently. Hence these two arguments are not complete, 
and are therefore merely false similitudes of arguments, and they merely give rise to" 
an imaginary conception of the non-existence of the external. Further the power of 
perception cannot be done away with by mere imagination. It is therefore well said, 

1 How do they give up the objective world on the strength of imaginative cognitions V 

By this also stands refuted the assertion that notions may be generated without 
there being any actual basis for them, as in the case of dream cognitions. 

The imaginative creation of the thing to be known, has been refuted by establi¬ 
shing the existence of the substratum, the whole as being independent of the parts. 
Details will be found in the Ny&ya Kanik&. More details need not be entered into 
here.—174, 

SCttra 15. 

q qyfrfr f^fT^TrT^TfS^: W! U ^ II 

arcg Vastu, in the case of the external object. Wttsl' S&mye, in the being 
the same, Chitta, of mentality. $*513 Bhed&fc, there being difference, 

n^r: Tqyol?, their. Vibhaktafc, different. 'HWTR Panth&b, ways of being. 
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15. Thore being difference of mentality in the case of the 
external-object being the same, their ways-of-being are different. 
—175. 

I <T«IT: I ar^fcPrrT- 

fag ^si^rgiL i *>«t Srcn^raprf^r' farre* sregsrr^sfcr 
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V VASA. 


And how otherwise is it untrue ? ‘There being difference of mentality 
in the case of the external object being the same, their ways of being are diff¬ 
erent/ 

One thing coining within the sphere of many minds is common to them 
all. It has certainly not been imagined by one mind. Nor yet has it been 
imagiued by more minds than one. It is established in itself. How is this ? 
There being difference of mentality when the external object is the same. 
Even though the external object be the same the mind feels pleasure on account 
of virtue. The same object excites a feeling of pain on account of vice. The 
same causes forgetfulness on account of Nescience. The same causes the feel¬ 
ing of indifference on account of right knowledge. Now by whose mind has all 
that been imagined ? Further it is not proper that another mind be coloured 
by an object which has been imagined by another. For this reason the lines 
of existence of the external objects and the ideas are different, as they exist as 
objective and instrumental appearances. There is not even the least suspicion 
of confusion between them, 

Further in the S&nkhya philosophy, an object is made of tho three qua¬ 
lities, and the functioning of the qualities is ever changeful. The object comes 
into relationship with the minds on account of the exciting causes of virtue, 
&c. ; and it becomes the cause of the notions as they are produced, oaoh as such, 
in accordance with the exciting causes. 

Some say that the object is co-existent with the idea, inasmuch as 
it is to be enjoyed thereby like the feelings of pleasure and pain. They. 
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do away by means of this conception, the common nature of the object 
with referenco to minds, and this but does away with the being of the 
object in previous and subsequent moments. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having now mentioned the reasons for believing that the object is different from 
. and independent of the idea, the Commentator now introduces another reason givenin 
the aphorism to establish the same :—And how otherwise is it untrue 1 

‘There being difference of mentality, even though the external object remains the 
same, their paths of existence are different/ When a certain thing remains the same 
although the other changes into many states, both differ from each other altogether. 
As the one idea of Chaitra differs from the different ideas of Devadatta. Vimumitra 
and Maitra,und although the ideas are different the object remains the same, the object 
must be different from the idea. And the identity of the object even in the case of the 
^difference of ideas, is ascertained by the knowers by comparison of notes. If one woman 
is beloved, hated, ignored aud approached with indifference by many different people, 
they can always compare notes that object of all these varying feelings is the same. For 
this reason, there being difference of mentality, i. e, of feeling, the paths of being of 
the two, t, e.y of the object and the idea, are different. The path of being means that 
by which one thing differs from another in nature. The lover feels pleasure in the 
society of the beloved. The co-wife feels pain. Chaitra who has not been able to 
possess her, feels disappointed and forgets himself. 

Let it be so. But wherever an object in the shape of a beautiful woman has been 
fanoied by the mind of one man the minds of others also admit of being coloured by 
the same fanoied objeot, and it is for this reason that the object even though fancied, 
becomes the common objeot of all the minds. 

For this reason says :—* It is not proper that the objeot fancied* by one mind, <ko.* 
If that were so, then in case one of them possessed the knowledge of blue, all would 
come to possess the knowledge of the blue. 

The question arises that inasmuch as there is but one objeot in the opinion of 
those, who believe in the independent existence of objects, how is it that one objeot 
becomes the cause of different feelings of pleasure and pain, &c. It is not proper that 
the oause remaining the same, the effeots should be different. For this reason says:— 
‘In the case of the S inkhya philosphy, <&c * Even a single external objeot changing 
according to the three qualities, admits of three-fold appearance. But in this way too, 
all without distinction would have the three-fold knowledge of pleasure, pain and for¬ 
getfulness with reference to the same objeot For this reason says:—* Depends upon 
the operative causes of virtue, &o, > The Sattva together with the Rajas gives birth to 
the feeling of pleasure whioh depends upon virtue. The same Sattva when free of the 
Rajas gives birth to the feeling of pleasure whioh depends upon virtue. The same 
Sattva when free of the Rajas, creates the feeling of indifference whioh depends upon 
knowledge. And these virtues, &o., do not exist, all of them, in all the Purusas every¬ 
where. It is only any one of them that exist anywhere at any time. Therefore the 
difference is proper. 

Some talkers say on this subject:— The objeot certainly co-exists with the idea, 
because it is enjoyable by the Purusa like pleasure and pain. The meaning is this. Let 
an objeot be different from the idea * Still it being non intelligent, does not admit of 
being kuown without the idea The idea it is that illuminates it. Similarly it exists 
at the time of being known only. It cannot be said to be existing at any other time, 
because there is no authority for its existence at a time when it is not the objeot of 
immediate knowledge. 
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This the Commentator refutes without the help of the aphorism'They by this Aa, 
An object is certainly common to all minds. It keeps on being oognized fora sueoeesion 
of more moments than one as possessed of the characteristic of change. If that oo-exists 
with the idea, it will be thus, it is suoh. Now what check is there upon the portion 
'It,’ that this may not disappear too ?—175. 

Stitra 16. 

H Na, not. ^ Cha, and. Eka-chitta, on one mind. Tantram, 

dependent. Ched, if 3R7J Yastu, an object 7T7T Tat, by that, 

Pram&nakam, to be cognized by that. Tad&, then. f?RJ| Kim, what 
(only bo denote the question). Syafc, would exist. 

16. And if an object dependent upon one mind were not 
cognized by that, would it then exist ?—176. 
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, VYASA. 

If an object were dependent upon the mind, then in case the mind were 
restrained, or attending to some other object, the object would not be touched 
thereby, nor would it come into objective relationship with any other mind. 
It 'would not be cognized, i e., its nature would not be taken in, by 
any mind. Will it cease to exist at the time? Or, coming into relationship 
again with the mind, whence would it come back to life ? 

Further the parts of an object which are not in contact with the mind, 
would not exist. Thus there would be no back, and how could then there be 
the front itself ? Fo t r this reason, the object is self-dependent, and common 
to all the Purusa 5 *, Minds also are self-dependent. They come into relationship 
with the Purusas. By their relationship is secured perception, which is enjoy¬ 
ment (bhoga). 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Or, there may not be this disappearance of a portion; let the objeot be co existent 
with the idea. On this aho says '‘Aud if an object dependent upon one mind were 
not oognized by that, would it then exist ? If the mind whioh cognizes a jar, does not 
at anytime turn towards it on aooount of attention being directed towards a cloth, or 
if an object having been the objeot of discrimination the mind thereby beoomes res¬ 
trained, then the idea of the jar and the knowledge of discrimination wonld not be in 
existence at the time, and the jar and the knowledge being dependent fir their 
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existence upon the oo-exsitenoe of the idea thereof in the'mind, would no doubt oease 
to exist. Says this:—‘One mind &o.* 

‘Would it then exist?:*—Means it would not exist. 

Further ooming into relationship with the mind, how would the jar or the 
discrimination be born again. Effects have constant causes and lead to them invari- 
ably by both the canons of agreement and difference. Effects cannot be born from 
causes other than their appropriate causes. In the absence of the cause there would 
be no occasion for their existence. For, is it proper that an objeot being the cause 
of the knowledge thereof, it should also be the cause of itself? If this were so, then 
the sweets whioh one might be expeoting to get, and the sweets which one might be 
really using, would be equally placed with reference to taste, strengh and digestion. 
It has therefore been well said:—‘If it come into relationship with the mind, &c.* 

Further the front portion of any objeot is always pervaded by the middle and 
posterior parts, i, e , it cannot exist without the simultaneous existence of the middle 
and posterior parts. If the existence of an object depended upon being perceived, 
then the middle and posterior parts would not exist, and thus on account of the ces¬ 
sation of pervasion the front part also would cease to exist. The objeot itself would not 
thus be in existence, how then would it be in existence along with the idea itself ? 
Says This:—‘The portions thereof which are in contact, &o.’ Not in contact means 
not known. Concludes:—‘For this reason, &o.' The rest is easy.—176, 

Sutra 17. 


Tad, thtreby. Upar&ga, colouring. Apek?itvab, 

because of the needing. Chitfcasya, for the mind, by the mind. 

Vasbu, an object. tTTrtJnata, known. WjgTfTJT AjnfUam, or unknown. 

17. The mind needing to be coloured thereby an object may 
be known or unknown.—177. 
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VYASA. 


‘ Tne mind standing in need of being coloured thereby, ail object may 
be known or unknown.* Objects are in nature similar to that of loadstone; the 
mind is similar in characteristic to iron. Objects coming into contact with the 
mind colour it, Whatever objects colour the mind, that object becomes 
known. That which becomes known is an object. That which is not thus 
known is the Purusa and is unknown. The mind is changeful, because it assu¬ 
mes the natures of known and unknown objects. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


Let that be. If the objeot were self-dependent and also unintelligent, it would 
never.be illuminated. If now it were to become illuminated, its non-intelligenoe too 
would disappear. No existence can remain as suoh when it gives up its nature* Nor 
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is it proper that the nature of an unintelligent object should receive the illumination 
of its characteristic by being the reoeptacle of the action of the senses. Because if it 
became the characteristic of the object then it would, like the qualities of blueness, 
Ac., be the common attribute of all the Purusas. This being so, if one man beoame 
learned, all would beoome learned. No one would remain ignorant. Nor is it proper 
that the present should be characteristic of the past and the yet unmanifested. Henoe 
to say that an object is self-dependent and that it is the sphere for the aot of percep¬ 
tion is but a wish of the mind. For this reason says:—‘The mind needing to be 
coloured by oontaot therewith, an object may be known or unknown.’ Eveu though 
an object is by nature non-intelligent, oolours the mind by coming into contact there¬ 
with through the passage of the senses, because suoh is the mirror of the mind, the 
power of consciousness being reflected into it, enlivens the mind with the colour of 
the objeot therein, and thus knows it. It does not however produce any sort of dear* 
ness, &c , in the objeot. Nor is it that the power of consciousness is unrelated to the 
mind, beoause it has been said that its reflection passes into it. Although the mind 
being all-pervading, and the senses being of the nature of the principle of individua¬ 
lity, oannot oome into relationship with the object, still the relationship of the objeot 
is with the mind whioh functions in the body. It is for this reason that they have 
been said to be of the nature of the loadstone, and that the mind possesses a charac¬ 
teristic similar to iron and that they colour it by having come into oontact with it 
through the passage of the senses. Says that it is for this reason that the mind is 
changeful: ‘On account of the object being known, <fcc.’—177. 

Sutra IS. 

Sad4. always, ^rm: Jn&t&lj, are known. Bmjj-hu: Chitta-vrit- 
tayah, the modifications of the mind. Tat-prabhoh, to its lord. 

Purusasya, the Purusa. WirfwrTWTfr Aparin&m&t, on account oft the un¬ 
chan gcabili tv. 

18. To its lord, the Purusa, tho modifications of the mind are 
always known on-account-of-nnchangeability.—178. 

i vf? 335*5 
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VYiSA. 

To its lord, the Purusa, whose sphere of functioning the mind itself is, 
mental modifications are ever known, because he is unchangeable. If the lord, 
Purusa, too changes like the mind, the mental modifications too in whioh it 
functions would be both known and unknown, like the objects of sound, &c. 
The mind however is always known to its lord the Purusa. By lihis is infer¬ 
red its unchangeability. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. - 

Having thus established the mind and the objeot to be separate from each other the 
author now reads the aphorism, filling up the omissions, with the objeot of showing 
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that the self is different from these ohaogeful objeots and that the oharaoteristio of the 
Purusa is unohangeability, whioh is the opposite of the characteristic of the objects 
and the mind. ‘To the lord, Purusa, whose sphere of functioning the mind itself is, 
&o.* The modifications of the mind are always known to the Purusa, beoause be is 
unchangeable The mind with its modifications is always followed by the Purusa in 
all its modifications of the wandering, the distracted, the one-pointed, up to the state 
of inhibition. By what reason then is the Purusa, unchangeable? ‘If the Purusa 
were unchangeable, it would both be known and unknown like the mind (chitta). It is 
however always known. It is therefore unchangeable and for this reason differs from 
other changeable objeots. Says this:—‘If the lord Purusa changed,&o.’ The lord who 
is the enjoyer of the mind knows it constantly along with its modifications This faot 
establishes by inference the unohangeability of the Purusa. Thus the meaning is 
that this unchangeable Purusa is different from the changing mind.—178. 

Sutra 19. 

wNc, is not crg[ Tat, it. Svabliasam, self-illuminating, 

Drisyatvfib, because of its knowability ; because it is the know able, 

19. It is not self-illuminating, being the knowable.—179. 

cw iRtsfa uttaRn^i ^ wifarc* r * sfrr- 
gr a rewwsrenti swua^r i swrowf jit n w to- 

qiror'sfer tfitoT: i fcwfirenniifer i own 

fVrit i spet? irhfts^ig^ £ ^Ttsg* £ asta 
ftrfsr ii u ii 

vyAsa. 

A doubt may arise that the mind itself may be self-illuminating as 
well as the illuminator of the objects, as in fact it is believod by the Vei- 
nasikas to be like fire, which illuminates itself as well as other objects. There¬ 
fore says:—‘It is nob self-illuminating being the knowable.’ As the other 
organs and the object of sound, &c., are not self-illuminative on account of 
their being knowable, so also should the mind be understood to be. Fire 
is no analogy here. Fire does not illuminate any form of itself which might 
have been non-lurainous before/ The illumination spoken of here is meant 
be the illumination which is brought about by the contact of tfr# 
luminous and the dark, not of the self-luminous. There can be no contact 
of anything with its own nature. Further, the statement that the mind 
is self-illuminating means that it is not perceivable by any other entity. 
This is in the same way as when it is said that the Ak&sa is self-supporting, 
it is meant that it has no • support at all. Living beings are seen 
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acting in accordance with the consciousness of the movements of their 
Will-to-be. ‘I am angry/ I am afraid/ ‘I am attached here/ ‘I am repelled 
there/ these notions are proper only on account of the knowledge of self-identi¬ 
fication not being taken in. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Mentions the Vainasikas:—A doubt may arise, <fco.’ This is the meaning. It may 
be so if the mind be the sphere for the functioning of the Self. The mind however 
is self-illuminative and it illuminates other objects also as it illuminates itself. How 
then can it be the sphere for the constant knowledge of the Purusa? How moreover 
does it iu its unchangeability differ from the changeable mind. Therefore, ‘ it is not 
self-illuminating, being knowable. , It might be so if the mind were self-illuminating, 
(self-knowing), but it is not. Being changeable, the mind is pervaded by perceptibility, 
like the colours of blue, <fcc. Whate ver is pervaded by perceptibility, not capable of 
becoming self-illuminative, because the modification contradicts itself. The aot and 
the object cannot both be the same. The cooking is not cooked: the cutting is not cut. 
The Purusa, however, being unchangeable as he is, is not the object of the aot of con¬ 
sciousness. In him therefore self-illumination is not improper. His illuminativeness 
does not depend upon any other, he is self-illuminative and is not the objeot of the aot 
of consciousness. Henoe the mind is the object of the aot of knowing on account of its 
being the knowable; it is not self-illuminative. The meaning is that because the 
mind is seized of the reflection of the self the object of its modifications are illumin¬ 
ated. 


But t)>e fire is both the knowable and the self-illuminous as a jar, <fcc., are 
brought to light by fire not so fire is brought to light by another fire. For this reason 
says:—Fire is no analogy here Why not? ‘The fite does non illuminate, &o. > The 
meaning is that fire may not be brought to light by other fire, bnt it is illuminated 
by consciousness. It is thus not illuminated by itself, and for this reason there is no 
over-lapping (Vyabhichara). ‘The illumination spoken of here, &c.’ The words 
‘spoken of here’ differentiate from the illumination which is of the nature of the 
Purusa, the illumination, that is to say, which is of the form of the action. This 
is intended to be said: Whatever action there may be, it is seen in relation to the 
subjeot, the instrument and the object. As cooking is seen in relation to Chaitra, 
fire and rice, so also illumination. Illumination also is action. This also must 
therefore be like that. Relation lives in different objeots; it is not possible in the 
absence of distinction. Further the assertion that the mind is self illuminating, 
means that the mind is not perceivable by any other entity. 


Let that be. Let the mind be not perceivable by any other entity. The mind 
would not cease to be if the act of knowing, which is neither its cause, nor its pervade, 
ceased to be. For this reason he says: ‘By the consciousness of the movements of 
his own Will-to-be.' The Will-to-be is the mind. Its movements are its functionings. 
Living beings are creatures. The various mental modifications of anger, greed, &o., 
are felt by eaoh mind for itself, together with their substratum the mind, and also 
together with their objeots. They in this way establish the objectivity of the mind. 
Renders the consciousness of the movements of the Will-to be plainer:—* I am angry. 
&o.’-179. * * * 


Sfttra 20. 


TOOTtt Eka-samaye, at the same time, w Oha, and. 3^ Ubhaye, of 
both. Anavadh&ranam, impossibility of being cognised. 
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20. No* can both, be cognized at the same time.—180. 

m%> &r fom ?r^r »K*> fa r *T * g w tr: it *> n 

VYASA. 

And it is nob proper thab in one momenb bobh one's own nature and bhe 
nabure of obher objecbs may be ascerbained. The conception of the advocates 
of momentary existence however is that acting is bhe same as being; and 
the subject, object instrument, &c., are the same too. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘And both cannot be cognized at the same time . 1 To him who says that the 
mind is both self-illuminating and the illuminator of objects, it cannot of course be 
possible that the object may be understood at the same time as the self of the mind, 
and by the same act. An act which is not different from any <Jther is not competent 
to bring about an effect which is not different. Therefore a difference of function 
must be recognized. And to the Vaina.sikas there is no separation of operation for 
difference of effects. And it is not possible that there should be a difference of effects 
brought about by a single birth which is common to all and does not differ from itself. 
For this reason th9 knowledge of the object and the act of knowledge cannot be 
ascertained in one moment of time. This is what the Commentary renders clear:—‘And 
in one moment of time, &o. f And so the Vainasikas say :—Whatever is the being 
of a thing the same is their action and the same the subject object. ‘ Instrument, 
&c.’ Hence the knowability of the mind is for ever; and this removes the idea of its 
being self-illuminating. This also shows that the seer is unchangeable. Thus all is 
proved.—180. 

Sutra 21. 

Chitt&ntara-djisye, in case of being knowable by another mind. 

* Buddhi-Buddheh, of the wills to know, the wills to know. sgf ffi WTff: 
Atiprasahgah, too many, abundance, superfluity. Smriti-Sahkarab, 

confusion of memories, W Oha, and. 

21. In case of being knowable by another mind, there 
will be too many wills-to-know the Wills-to-know ; and there will 
be confusion of memories.—181. 

farerr- 

ufcr & g tfsfsw# wn 
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vyAsa. 

There may be an opinion that the mind restrained in its own being 
may be known by another mind just in contact with it, ‘ In case of being 
known by another mind there will be too many wills-to-know the Wills- 
to-know; and there will be confusion of memories/ If the mind be 
cognized by another mind, by what may the wills-to-know the Wills-to-know 
be cognized, Even that by another; and that again by another. There 
will thus be too many of such Wills-to-know. And there will be confusion 
of memories. As many will be the cognitions of various Wills-to-be, so many 
will be the memories. One memory will not be capable of determination on 
account of their confusion. Thus the Vain&sikas have confused evreything by 
denying the existence of the Furusa who knows by reflex action the Will-to- 
know. Further, they are not logical in imagining as they do, the existence of 
the Purusa in some places. Some there are who say that there does exist a 
pure being, and that that being throws away the existing five Skandhas and 
takes up others. Having asserted so much they fight shy again of the 
same. 


Further they say that for the purpose of entirely doing away with 
the Skandhas, and for securing desirelessness, non-production and calmness, 
they would go to a teacher and with him live the life of a student. And 
having said this they begin again to conceal the very existence of that 
being. 

As to the S&nkhyayoga theories, they declare by the word SVA (on 
one’s own) applied to the mind that there does exist the lord in the shape 
of the enjoyer of the mind. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Introduces the Vainasikas again:—There may be a theory that although the 
mind may not know itself by its own life, on account of its being objective by nature, 
yet even that fact does not prove the existence of the self-restrained moment of the 
mind which generates the next may well be taken in by the last mental moment of 
its own succession. This is the meaning. * Another mind just in oontaot therewith. 
This other mind is equal in knowledge, and between the two there is nothing else 
intervening/ Therefore, ‘ In case of being knowable by another mind, <feo/ The 
Will-to-be stands here for the mind. If the last act of mentality is not itself perceiv¬ 
ed, it cannot have the power of perceiving the previous act of mentality.' It is not 
proper that the previous Will-to-know should be known without ooming into 
oont&ot with the present Will-to-know itself. No one who does not take hold of the 
connecting rod can reaoh the holder of the rod himself. Hence there is a r*grtwu$ 
ad infinitum , 
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The Skandk&s are five:—Vijjnana, Vedan&, Samjftfi, Rfipa and Samskdra. 

‘The theories of the S&nkhya yoga, (fee. 1 This means the theories of the S&n- 
khyas and the Yogas and of the Vaisesikas, <fco., which are preceded by the S&nkhyas 
and the Yogas. The rest is easy.—181. 

Sfttra 22. 



ftrff : Chittehi, of the consciousness, WHfTOBWTOT: Apratisainkram&y&h, of 
such as is notable to transform from place to place. rT^j Tad, its. 
Ak&rapattau, by transforming appearance. Sva-Buddhi Samve 

danam, knowing of. its own. will to be. 

22. Consciousness knows its own Will-to-be by transfor¬ 
ming its appearance, though not-itself moving-from place-to-pla- 
ce—182. 


ffc *W stfasnFsuF&r 

I 3 ’TTcTFT 3 =3 

sfftsfrri jjfT wit ftfipr 35i jermw ^r*?r 
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VYASA. 


How? ‘Corfsciousness knows its own Wili-to-be by transforming its 
own appearance, though not itself moving from place to place. The power of 
enjoyment is of course unchanging. It does not also go from place to place. 
In the changing object if looks as though transferred thereto; and there it 
follows its manifestations. And it imitates, as it were, the modifications of 
the Will-to-be whose form is now, enlivened by the consciousness which has 
entered therein. By that imitation it is called a manifestation or modification 
of consciousness, without being actually qualified by the modifications of the 
Will-to-be. This means that it, does not at all appear to be different from 
the modifications thereof. 

And so it has been said:— 

Nor niether worlds, nor mountain caves, nor darkness, nor seas, nor ra. 
vines are the hollows in which is placed the Eternal Brahma. The wise points 
out to the modification of the Will-to-be which does not look different from 
him. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. It. however the mind is not self-illuminative nor knowable by 
another mind, how should it be enjoyed by the self himself I For although the aeu 
is no doubt self-illuminating, it does not put forth any notion anywhere. Without 
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putting forth any aotion he oannot be the aotor. Nor can he be the enjoyer off the 
miud without coming into relationship with the mind through aotion. That would 
be going beyond the ordinary rule. 

With tbis in mind puts the question:—‘How V 

Gives the answer by the aphorism:—* Consciousness knows its own Will-to-be 
by transforming into its own shape, although not itself moving from place to place.’ 

What was said before, ‘Identification with modifications elsewhere’ {P. I. 4) 
has its origin here. The knowing by the Purusa of his Will-to-be is aohieved when 
the Will-to-be takes the form of the Purusa, i. e., when it takes on the appearanoe 
thereof by receiving into itself the reflection of the Purusa. Similarly is the oase 
with the moon, reflected in pure water. Although the moon is not in motion, yet 
she appears to be in motion on account of the movements of the water, without any 
aotion of her own. In the same way without any sort of aotion on the part of cons¬ 
ciousness, the mind in whioh the reflection of consciousness has taken its plaoe, shows 
the power of consciousness to be active by its own movements, and makes it appear 
to be following itself, although in reality it does not follow it. It is by acting in this 
way that the mind brings about the experience of the Purusa and gives him the nature 
of the enjoyer. This is the meaning of the aphorism. The commentary does not ex¬ 
plain the meaning here, because it has explained the same in many places already here 
and there. The Commentary here describes the meaning of the modifications of con¬ 
sciousness as not being independent of the modifications of the Will to-be. As has been 
said:—‘ Neither the nether worlds, &o.’ They say that the mental modification in 
whioh the reflection of consciousness has made its plaoe is on account of that very 
reflection, the cave of Brahma, who is pure in nature, eternal and auspicious. It is 
in that cave alone that the hidden Brahma is tc^be found. When that is removed, 
he tfhmes by his own light, there being no obstruction and no defeat. Thw is the 
oase with the revered one who has reached his last body.— 182 . 

Sfttia 23, 

far? ^ n 

iM Dras ty i - Dr i.sy a- Uparak tam, being coloured by the 

knower (f£), and the knowable. (jpxr,) f^fw Qhittam, the mind. 
Snrvftrtknm, omniobjective. 

23. Tho mind beiug colourod by the knowor and the know- 
able is omni-objective (sarvfirtha).—183, 
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And it is known in this way:—* The mind being coloured by the knower 
and the known, is omni-objective.* The mind is of course coloured by the 
objects of thought. The mind being itself an object oomes into relationship 
with the subjective Purusa through its modification as Self. Thus it is that 
the mind is coloured by both subjectivity and objectivity, the knower and the 
knowablo; it assumes the nature of both the conscious and unconscious, 
Although it is of tho very nature of the objective. It appears as if it were 
consciousness. Being of the nature of the crystal, it is termed omniobjective. 

It is by this similarity of mental appearance that some people are deceived 
into saying that the mind itself is the conscious agent. There are others again 
who soy chat all this is but the mind only and that there is nothing in exis¬ 
tence of the objective world, such as the cow or jar, all of which are governed 
by the law of causation. Thoy are to be pitied. For what reason ? Because 
they are possessed of a mind which is the cause of confusion, shining forth as 
it does in the shape of all appearances. 

In the case of the trance cognition, 'the cognizable object is reflected into 
the mind, it is different from the trance cognition, because it is tho object upon 
which the act of cognition rests. If that objeet were the mind alone, how 
could* it be that the phenomenon of cognition would be taken in by the cogni¬ 
tion itself. For this reason, he who takes in the object reflected in the mind, 
is the Purusa. ’Thus those who teach that the knower, knowable and the means 
of knowledge are the three modifications of the mind, and thus divide the 
phenomena into three classes are the only true philosophers. It is to them 
that the Puiusa is known. 

VAOHASPATI'S GLOSS. 

Thus has been established the existence of the Purusa, the unchangeable as a 
separate entity from the mind which is by nature changeable, being as it is by nature 
the ktiowable. Now he gives also the authority of perceptions of the world to prove 
the same, * And it is known in this way.’ The meaning is that it must be so. ‘The 
mind ooloured by both the knower and the knowable is omnnobjeotive.’ As the mind 
coloured by the blue and other objects establishes their existence by peroeption itself, 
so also ooloured by the refleotkm of the knower into itself, the mind establishes the 
existence of the knower too by peroeption A notion is evidently made up of two 
percepts ( I know the blue objeot.’ Therefore the subjeot also is of a nature similar 
to that of the object. Although proved by peroeption, it is not shown thereby as 
existing separately from the mind, like the reflection o it the moon whioh is perceived 
to be quite distinct from the water into whioh it is refleoted. The mental perception 
of the Scflf does not cease to be perception merely by this muoh. 

Further inasmuch as the reflection in the water does not exist in reality as a 
moon it cannot be said that because the reflection is only a reflection and not 
tho substance itself, that therefore the moon herself does not efcist» In 
the same way, although consciousness becomes the objective in its state of Cental 
reflection, it does not so become in its own nature. This is what is meant Sy- t^e 
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mind being omni-objeotive. Says this:—‘The mind ooloured by the objeot of thought, 
Ac.' It is not by the external objeot alone that the mind is ooloured by assuming 
its shape; it is ooloured by the Purusa too. The reflection of the Purusa is his, the 
Selfs manifestation (vritti). This refleotion of the Purusa is to be aocepted by the 
Vain&sikas also. How? If this be not so they must fasten the oonsoiousness upon 
the mind, saying that there is oonsoiousness in the mind. Says so:—‘Misled by this 
similarity of the mind, Ac.' There are some Vain&sikas who speak of the existenoe 
of an eternal objeot. There are others who speak of the existenoe of an idea. The 
question now is that, if the mind shines forth both as a subject and an object, there 
must certainly be a difference between the knower and the knowable. As they say 
Although the Self of the Will-to-be is not different, yet those who are given to seeing 
things separated from eaoh other, see it as possess of the difference of the oonoepts 
of the subjective and the objeotive. This being the case, how are they to be pitied ? 
Says for this reason:—‘In the case of the tranoe oognition, Ac.* They must be 
brought round by first convincing them by the above reasoning that the Purusa must 
be something different from the mind, and then bringing them into touch with the 
tranoe oognition, whioh has the self as the sphere of its operation by teaching them 
the eight branches of Yoga. That is to be done in this way. In the trance oogni¬ 
tion the objeot of knowledge is the Self reflected into the mind. It is different from 
the real Self, because it becomes the support to that Self (Atm&). If he begin to say 
notwithstanding that he is given the reasons, that the support may be the mind itself, 
it is said:—If the object whioh appears as the Self, be the mind itself and nothing 
different from it, then how is it possible that the mind may be known by the mind 
itself (the aot of knowing that is to say, by the aot of knowing itself). It is self¬ 
contradictory to speak of the action of a mental modification upon itself. Concludes:— 
‘Therefore, <fco. > They are to be pitied and taught the truth. Says this:—‘In this 
way, Ac.’ Class means uature.—183. 

Sfttra 24. 



^ffcTOT- 


ftrsrrw it ^ u 


<T5 Tad, that. vmVDif-grewrfvr: Asankheya-V&san&bhih, (variegated) by in¬ 
numerable. (i) residua (msratfii:) fwfm Chittam, mind, wfir Api, also, 
tpcnrff Par&rtham,exists for another. ^fTO-wrfrwiwSamhatya- KAritv&t, because 
it acts by combination. 


24. And the mind exists-for-another, also because it is 
variegated by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by com¬ 
bination.—184. 
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vyAsa. 

And for what other reason is this the case ? ‘And it exists for another 
also because it is variegated by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by 
combination/ This mind is variegated by innumerable residua. It must 

therefore exist for another i.e , for achieving the enjoyment and emancipation 

of another, not for the achieving of its own object. Because 

it acts by combination. As a house which has assumed its shape as such, by 

various materials being brought together, dhnnot come into existence for itself, 
so also the mind which assumes a particular shape by more things than ono 
coming together. The mental phenomenon of pleasure does not exist for its 
own sake ; nor does knowledge exist for itself. On the contrary both these 
exist for the sake of another. That other is the Purusa who has objects to 
achieve in the shape of enjoyment and emancipation. It cannot be another of 
the same class. Whatever else the Vain&sika speaks of beyond this as being 
of the same class, all that must be of the same class, acting as that also would 
do by combination. The other however is peculiar to itself and differs from 
the others in not acting by combination. That is the Purusa. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Introduces another reason for believing that the mind is different from the Self:— 
And for what other reason 1 ‘ And it exists for another, also because it is variegated 

by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by combination/ The meaning of the 
aphorism is this. Although innumerable residua of action and afflioation live in the 
mind and not in the Purusa, and although further, the fruitions depending upon the 
residua also live in the mind and this fact seems to establish the contention that the 
mind itself is both the enjoyer and the objeot of enjoyment existing for the 
enjoyer, and that everything therefore exists for the mind, still that mind, notwith¬ 
standing its being variegated by innumerable residua exists for anotLer. Why I Because 
it acts by combination. This is the meaning of the aphorism. Explains:—‘The 
m ind, <feo/ ^ 

Some one may say that although it may be granted that the mind acts by comb¬ 
ination, yet notwithstanding this, why should it not be oonc&ved as existing and acting 
for the sake of itself 1 Where is the contradiction in this theory 1 Says to him 
'Because it acts by combination/ 

'The mental phenomenon of pleasure/ These words indioate the experience side 
of nature and the painful mind is also uuderstood thereby. The knowledge indioates 
the emancipation side. This is the meaning. The pleasurable and painful minds consist¬ 
ing as they do of similar and opposite impressions are not possible pf the Self, because 
the manifestations in that case would oontradiot themselves. Not can anything else 
acting by combination either direotly or indireotly and thus causing pleasure or t pain 9 
be either favoured or disfavoured by them. Therefore he alone who does not operate 
as pleasure and pain direotly or indireotly can either be favoured or disfavoured by 
them. This can only be the Purusa who is always indifferent and who can thus be 
emancipated. His knowledge too being dependent upon the. objeot of knowledge, and 
being thus contradictory in its own manifestatiou, it oannot be said that the know¬ 
ledge is its own objeot. For this reason emancipation from external objeote beoomes 
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impossible, in the same way as emancipation is not possible in the case of the Videhas 
and the Prakritilayas. Therefore knowledge also exists for the sake of the Purusa, 
not for the sake, of the mind itself. 

Nor is the mind in existence for the sake of another of the same kind, beoause 
that would mean infinite regression. He therefore for whose sake the mind exists must 
be the Purusa Who does not act by conjuuotion,—184, 

Sfttra 25. 

firita Viaesadarainafc for the seer (sfSf) of the distiuction (Wth»). 

WD Atma, of the self. *TW Bhava, of the nature and relation of. triCTT 
Bh&vand., of the curiosity, Vinivj’itfiih, the cessation, sa rrfff 

eases the curiosity as to the nature and relations of the Self. 

25 . For the seer of the distinction, ceases the curiosity as 
to the nature and relations of the Self.—185. 
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VAYSA. 

As the existence of seeds is inferred from blades of grass shooting forth in 
the rainy season, so it m inferred that he whose tears flow and whose hair stand 
on end when he hears of the path of liberation, has a store of Karma tending to 
liberation's the seed of the recognition of the distinction (between the Purusa 
and the S&ttva). The curiosity as to the nature, for the Seif is naturally mani¬ 
fested in him. In the absence thereof, however, he gives up the nature thus 
described ; and by the defect he loves the antithesis and dislikes the thesis. 

Here the curiosity as to the nature of the Self appears as— 

* Who was I ?* * How was I V * What is this,?’ * Haw ie this ?* 

* What shall we become ?* * How shall we become ? This however ceases 
in the case of him who sees the distinction (between the Purusa and the mind). 
Why ? This varied change is of the mind alone. The curiosity however in the 
absence of Nescienoe is pure, that is, not touched by the characteristics of the 
mind. For this reason too the curiosity as to the nature and relations of Self 
ceases for the wise* 
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. VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Haying thus desoribed the reasoned philosophy of the Self, which is the very seed 
of absolute independence, he now shows that the Purusa who has reaohed that stage 
of fitness is different from any other Purusa, who has not reaohed that stage of fitness. 

‘ For the seer of the distinction, ceases the ouriosity as to the nature and relations of 
the self.’ 

The ouriosity as to the nature of the Self ceases in the oaseof him who possesses 
that ouriosity, when he sees the distinction between the Subjective Purusa and the 
Objective Existence, by the praotice and effective achievement of the means of the 
Yoga. As to the nihilist who does not possess this curiosity, he is not fit to be 
taught. There can be teaching in the case of him who has not first ascertained the fact 
of the existence of the Self in the world outside the present body. He cannot, there¬ 
fore, come to know the distinction between the two and henoe in the case of him 
there cannot be the possibility of any ouriosity ceasing to be. 

But the question is. How is the curiosity to know the nature of the Self known 
to be existence in any mind 1 Says he for this reason :—* As in the rainy season, 
Ao/It is inferred that there* exists some Karma done in the previous birth in the 
shape of the practice of the eight accessories of Yoga or of some portion thereof. 
Whioh is the seed out oji which is to grow the knowledge of the reality, and which 
tends towards emancipation. And in the case of such one, the ouriosity to know the 
nature of the Self must necessarily exist without even the necessity of practice. 

Shows who has not the oapacity, by the authority of the Agfimis. ‘In the 
absence, <fco.’ The antithesis is that there is no fruit of action, there being no entity 
existing in another sphere of existence, or say there being no other world beyond this. 
The nihilist is he who likes this view, but does not like the thesis, which has the 
determination of the twenty-fivo tattvas in view. The ouriosity as to the nature of 
the Self has been desoribed before. Speaks of the thought of him who sees the 
distinction:—‘ This varied change, &o.’ The meaning is that the ouriosity as to the 
nature of the Self ceases in the case of him who is wise enough to know the dis¬ 
tinction.—.185 

Sfftra 26 

Tada, then. Viveka-nimnam, inclining towards discrimi¬ 
nation. (fsresnj firitaR) tteiroKaivalya, absolute independence. Pr4gbh&- 

ram, gravitating towards. Chittam, the mind. 

26. Then the mind inclines towards discrimination and gra¬ 
vitates towards absolute-independence (kaivalya).-—186. 

faroti fa*' fa*w*rrc 

vyAsa 

The mind which ere now was heavy with sensuous enjoyment and tended 
towards ignorance, takes now the reverse course. 

It is^now heavy with independence and tends towards discriminative 
knowledge. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. # 

Now desoribes the nature of the mind of him who sees the distinction:—/ The 
mind ’ is then inoiined towards discrimination and gravitates towards absolute inde¬ 
pendence. ‘This has been explained. 1 —186. 

Svttra 27. 


Tachchhidresu, in the breaks in it. JffrPTWTOftr Pratyay&ntar&ni, 
arise other thoughts (HTOU). HWiltvtr: Samsk&rebhyab, from residua. 

27. In the breaks arise other thoughts from residua.—187. 

wt «tt, 

Mw n ft ffr 3 tt $?r: *f?r 11 r\$ 11 

VYASA. * * 


In the mind inclining towards discriminative.knowledge of the notions, 
and which has just entered the stream of the discriminative knowledge of the 
Purusa and Objective Existence, other thoughts appear in the intervals such 
as* I am,’ ‘This is mine/ ‘I know, * &c. Whence? From previous resi¬ 
dua, whose seeds are being destroyed. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


It may be so if discriminative knowledge is established in discrimination and 
never inclines towards outward activity. It is, however, seen in the case of one who 
is begging his food, that is, inclined towards outward activity. For this reason 
says:—‘In the breaks arise other thoughts from residua. 7 

Thoughts (Pratyaya) are those by which something is known, the essenoe of 
the mind. By that arises the discrimination of consciousness. It is of him that are 
shown the notions.‘I know/when absolute freedom is directly shown as separated 
from anything else. Or the forgetfulness that I do not know. As also the egoism 
with reference to that, ‘ I am/ or ‘ This is mine 7 By previous residua means the 
residua of outgoing activities,—187. 

Sutra 2<S 


gminu ii 3c 11 

fWfH&nam, removal. *vrf[ Es&m, their.9$t?n»3 Klesavat, like that 
of the afflictions. Uktam,has been described. 

28. Their removal has been described like that of the afflic¬ 
tions.—188. 


sp 1 *tot ^tvp/hnrreT *r ?tot 

WRTfaRT 5f \ f^TT- 

fy <35 1 (m* 1 *r I! 11 


CB. IV. § 29. ON ABSOLUTE! INDEPENDENCE, 189. 30? 

VYlSA. 

As the afflictions are no longer capable of budding forth when their 
seed-power has been singed, so also does not the conserved energy of previous 
residua give birth to notions when its seed-power has been singed by the fire 
of knowledge. The residua of knowledge, however, live on until the duty of 
the mind has been fulfilled. They are, therefore, not considered. 

Vachaspatps gloss. 

Let that ba. But if in the face of the existence of discriminative knowledge too, 
other thoughts arise, what is the cause of their utter removal so that these other 
thoughts may not rise again at alii For this reason says:—‘Their removal has been 
described like the afflictions.’ The outgoing activities in their potential state are not 
altogether destroyed as long as the discriminative knowledge is not firmly established. 
In the case however of discriminative knowledge being firmly established the other 
thoughts are utterly destroyed and are no longer fit to be born again. 

By what cause does it‘ come about that the afflictions born in the intervals of 
discrimination even cease to give birth to other potentialities'? The cause is that the 
seed-power of the afflictions is burnt up by the fire of discriminative knowledge. In 
the same way the residua of the outgoing activities are burnt up. 

But the residua of outgoing activities are to be restrained by the residua of 
discriminative knowledge, and the residua of discrimination are to be restrained by the 
potencies of restraint. And it has been shown that the potencies of restraint 
have not the external objects for their sphere of operation. The means of restraint 
are, therefore, to be considered. For this reason says:—‘The residua of knowledge, 
however, <fco.’ The residua of knowledge are the potencies of higher desireless- 
ness.—188. 

Sfitra 29. 


im: u n 

irepgt ff nft Prasankhy&ne, in the highest intellections. SffaApi, even. 
Akusidnsya, having no interest left. WTm Sarvatha, constant. 

Viveka khyatel;, from discrimination, vrar-ifcn Dharma megha^, the cloud of 
virtue. OTnfvr: Sam&dhih. the trance. 

29. Having no-interest left even in the Highest Intellection 
there comes from constant discrimination, the trance known as 
the Cloud-of-Virtue.—189. 

*rw. 


r n ii 

* vyAIsa. 

When this Br&hftafa has no interest left in the Highest Intellection, 
i. e., desites nbthing even from that, then unattached' even to that, h'e has 
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discriminative knowledge ever present, and thus by destruction of the seed- 
power of potencies, other thoughts are not born. Then does he attain the 
trance known as the Cloud-of-Virtue. 

vAOHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Thus the author of the Aphorism having described the Highest Intellection to 
be the means of the restraint of outgoing activities, now speaks of the means of res¬ 
training even the Highest Intelleotion:—‘Having no interest left even in the Highest 
Intellection there comes from constant discrimination the trance known as the Cloud- 
of-Virtue 9 By that Highest Intellection, he does not desire the possession of any¬ 
thing, even of the power of becoming the master of all existence. Nay he begins to 
feel pain even there. Having become desireless even there by seeing the defect of 
change, he comes to the possession of constant discriminative knowledge (undisturbed). 
Explains the same:—‘ Thus unattached even to that, &o.' As long as the notions of 
outgoing activities exist, the Brahmana does not come to possess the constant mani¬ 
festation of discriminative knowledge. When, however he arrives at the stage wher^ 
all other thoughts cease to exist, then he becomes possessed of constant discriminative 
knowledge. Then comes to him the trance known as the Cloud-of-Virtue (dharma* 
megha). This is the meaning Dissatisfied with the Highest Intellection and desiring 
restraint of that even, let him practise the trance known as the Cloud-of-Virtue. By 
the practice of that he becomes constantly possessed of discriminative know¬ 
ledge.— BS9. 

Sutra 30. 

rrer: n u 

fTrT:Tatat, thence. Klesa-karma, of action and afflictions. Pfsjftf: 

Nivyiti^, the removal. 

30. Thence the removal of actions and afflictions—190. 

wrfeRT: wzi i sfcror faar- 

fcrgptft wrfer1 i i 3f$ 

V YAtSA. 

By the attainment thereof, the affliction of Nescience, etc., are removed, 
even to the very root. And the good and bad vehicles of action are utterly 
uprooted. On the afflictions and the actions being removed, the wise mau 
becomes free even while alive (the Jivanmukta). How? 1 Because Unreal 
Cognitions are the cause of existence. No one being free from the affliction 
of Unreal Cognitions is seen being born by anybody anywhere. 

, vAchaspatps gloss. • 

Thus does he beoome capable of restraining that. And now describes the objeol 
thereof* Thence the removal of actions and afflictions.’ But then how does it come U 
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CH. I.V. § 31. 


pass that the wise become free while yet in the bonds of life$ Gives the answer:— 
‘ Beoause, &o.’ It is the vehicle of action grown strong by the residua of afflictions 
and actions that surely becomes the oause of life state, <fco.* And when there is no 
root, the shoots thereof cannot exist. As says on this subjeot the revered Aksa- 
p&da (Ny&ya SCltras III. 1. 52) ‘By not seeing the birth of one who has no desires.' 
—190. 

Sutra 31. 

?R{T Tad ft, then. Sarva-ftvarana, mala, apetasya, from 

which is removed (tarln) all (wt) obscuring (*n*TO) impurities (im). i r ravu 
Jnftansya, of knowledge. wmVuim Anantyftt, because of the infinity of. inn; 
•Ifieyam the knowable. Alpam, but little. 

31. The knowable is but little then, because of knowledge 
having-becomeintiuite, on account of the removal of all obscuring 
impurities.—191.. 

snrfrT?rgpnfef i ^ aap 

i WTOUwwmar srvTSRf i i 

sraf^Ni ii 

VYASA. 


Knowledge wheu rid of all the impurities of affliction and action, 
becomes infinite. The essence of a knowledge covered by the veil of Tatnas 
is but seldom shown forth and becomes capable of recognition by the activity 
of Rajas. Here, when all the impurities have been removed, then knowledge 
becomes infinite. When knowledge becomes infinite, but little remains to 
know, like the shining insect in space. On this it has been saidThe 
blind man pierced the pearl; the fingerless put a thread into it; the neckless 
wore it and the tongueless praUed it.’ (Taittariya Anmyaka I. 11. 5). 

vAchaspatps gloss. 


Now desonbes the state of the mind at the time when the Cloud-of-Virtue h<u 
been readied:—‘The knowable is but little then beoause of knowledge having become 
infinite on account of their removal of obsouring impurities. The impurities whieh 
oover up the essenoe of the mind, are spoken of as the obsouring impurities These 
are the afflictions and notions. When the mental essence is freed from allov these 
obsouring impurities, knowledge, t. a., the power of knowing becomes infinite iT 
immeasurable, and therefore the knowable remains tut little. As in the seasonal 
the rains, the sun being freed of the olouds shines brightly all round and hisliuht 
becomes infinitely Btrong, and for this reason, the jar and other sueh things that Ire 
to be lighted remain but little, so also the light of the essenoe of the mind? when freed 
from the Rajas and Tamas, beoomes infinite, and but little remains to be liahted m 
Says the same‘ When that beoomes freed from all the impurities Ao.’ Bmdm the 
same plainer by means of the cannon of differenoe;—< When overpowered 
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meaning is that the Tamas is put into motion by the aotive Rajas and is for this very 
reason carried away froqa the place. For this very reason it is called the Cloud of 
Virtue, inasmuch as it pours forth showers of light upon all the virtues of things to 
be known. 

W^ll, this tranoe, the Cloud-of-Virtue, may be the cause of the calming down 
of the vehicle of actions along with the afflictions and the residua ; but then how is 
it that when the Cloud-of-Virtue makes its appearance, the man is not born again] 
For this reason says:—‘As has been said on the subject.’ 

If an effect can be brought into existence even when the cause no longer exists, 
then the acts of piercing the pearl, <fco., may well be performed by bl ind people, <fco. 
Or, it may well be that whatever nonsense an ignorant world«may talk about impro¬ 
per things, maybe consedered as very proper.—191. 

Sftbra 32. 

m: n ^ u 

?ffr: Tatah, by that, Kyit&rthanam, having fulfilled their object. 

trfWRT Parip&ma, of fche’changes. str’ Krarna, of the succession. OTTTfg: Sam&- 
pbih, end. jprFTTJT Gunanam, of the qualities. 

32. By that, the qualities having fulfilled their object, the 
succession of their changes ends.—192. 

33: ?r3mf*TT I 3*3 3*fo3*3*331c?J3r3?3T 

5|«P3i | 51% $33**3333?: 3ft*T3IH$m: ^*J3WT- 

3*3iggc*r^ 11 11 

vyAsa. 

By that, i.e., by the rise of the Cloud-of-Virtue, the .succession of the 
changes of the qualities is over, inasmuch as they have fulfilled their object., 
by having achieved experience and emancipation, and their succession 
having ended, they no longer care to stay even for a moment. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Well, the highest culmination of the Cloud-of-Virtue being the purity of the 
light of knowledge, whioh is the same as the Higher desirelessness, it may well uproot 
the potencies of the vehioles of outgoing activities and of trance together with the 
vehicles of afflictions and aotions. But the qualities are of the nature of things 
whioh go on performing the actions of their own power. ’ How is it then that they 
do not go on making the same sort of a body for such Yogis as they do for all men! 
For this reason says:—‘By that, qualities having fulfilled their object, the succession 
of their ohanges ends.’ The meaning is that the nature of the qualities, that they do 
not function with respect to him for whom they have already achieved their ob- 
jedt.—192. 

Sfttra 33. 

Ksana, of moments. Pratiyogi, the uninterrupted sequence. 

ufolHH Parin&ma, of evolutionary changes. sjmiw Apar&nfca, on the cessation. 

to b# C&fe nlaeft dik*ii bfcbV sWt: Kramaty succession. 
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ON AB$QLUTE INDEPENDENCE, 193. 


3U 


33. Succession is the uninterrupted sequence ©,f moments, 
cognised as distinct on the cessation of evolutionary change.—193. 

spcr snfcfo i qfoim rr H i ydfanfgK i 5RH- 

i ^3 r sfnrt sne: i ^tr fe are r $gq<ifeaKu vfoqT- 
fafeaRTT sr I 5T5T fGR«rfeaTT I Mfc<!flft r feaM T g<i| T ^ I 
qnrefe <re# ?i fe$afe aferan^ i R ercRTfSrererfwarar cnr *ppsr- 
% strifes qfaqreTTO refeafe i; jRjft srsvrrfenfe fec ^3 vrfirs 
ssmsrcrre: i ^^if?rc^5 *sre<renwfe&i gsRgsSs ^ smfcre r njiMfeT- 
3»i*re sfe cT^n^ «qq^^ 5 r: aq^g j fe ^'Rre *f?r i 

?raw rrerasR fere^T nan r 3% srrfarc^Tfer sKrrcwTfeR 1 ?re- 
1 1srfer st?i q a nreRRgfo r: *fef ^nat Jjan srfe- 

WRT ?fel *aTO *fe? 5TT?ft nfiy^ftfe JJcSTT 3ffe**re *fe fe^TSV 

RRjftRftaSTcgfecraaiTfe: R RfeRRT jffevfe I 3*TI 

ff^VSTTfe: ST*T*ft R RT ?*RSfo^R fe>T3R RRjftR: STRf? R^Rfa^ar 

sarcft ^yff^RTfesar jrfa 1 wi csraRvfhr: s^r: fren^ sro reRT R Rre - 
sri5RT«iRF?r *fe 1 ^a^RTfea fa 1 s FRgrc i q «»<<$ ) 

l«fe<5jftR RRTR ST^RT || ?? II 

vyAsa. 


Well, but whab is this succession? ‘Succession is the uninterrupt¬ 
ed flow of moments; it is taken in by last end, the cessation of changes. 
A cloth which has nob undergone the succession of moments, does nob give 
up its newness and become old all at once in the end, 

Further, succession is found in the permanent also. This permanence 
is two-fold, the Eternal in Perfection ; and the Eternal in Evolution. Of 
these, the perfect eternity belongs to the Purusa, The evolutionary eternity 
belongs bo tho qualities, The Permanent or Eternal is that in which the 
substance is nob destroyed by changing appearances. Both are permanent 
because their substance is never destroyed. 


Now with regard to the appearances of the qualities, the Will-to-be 
and others, succession has an end which is cognized by the cessation of tfce 
changes. In the eternal qualities, however, whose appearances these are ; 
it has no end. In the case of the Permanent ones, the existence of the 
released Purusas who are established in their own natures, is also knowp by 
succession. In their case too, therefore, it has no end. ( is ho^ey^r^^- 
ceived there, with reference bo the necessary conception of the act of Joking 
attached to the world. 
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Bub then is there or is there not an end to the succession of evo¬ 
lutionary changes of the universe, which is ever present in the qualities, 
by motion or by cessation of motion? This cannot be answered as such. 
How? 

There is a question to which only a one-sided answer may be given :— 

‘ All that is born must die and having been dead be born again.' Well, but 
if the question is put in this form— 

Is it that all that is born must die, and having been dead be born 
again ? 

The answer that can be given to this is not a single one but must be 
divided in two. 

He in whom the light of knowledge has appeared, and whose desires 
have been destroyed, ihat wise man is not born; the rest are born. Simi¬ 
larly the question is, Is mankind good or not? The answer is again to be 
divided in two. The humankind is better in comparison with the animals, 
but is inferior in comparison with gods and seers (Risis). 

As to the question, Has the universe, an end or has it not ? Why 
this question cannot be answered as such? For the wise there is cessation 
of the successions of the universe. Not for the others. There is defect 
in formulating any other theory. Hence the question must necessarily be 
divided into two. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Puts a question in the context about the succession of changes (krama):— 1 Well 
but what is this succession ? 9 The answer is:—‘Succession in the uninterrupted 
sequenoe of moments cognized as distinot on the cessation of evolutionary change.’ 

That whioh is mutually related the moment relating baokward and forward to 
the moment of suooession of ohanges is so called. The meaning is that suooession is 
that whioh is the support of a group of moments. There can of oourse be no suooes¬ 
sion ascertained without the existence of that of whioh it is the suooession. Nor can 
there be a suooession of moment only. The inference by residua therefore points only 
to the dependence thereof upon a group of moments. Says this:— 4 Suooession is the 
uninterrupted flow, &o.* Mentions authority for the existence of the suooession of 
ohangesIt is taken in by the last end, the cessation of ohanges. 

Even in new doth preserved with oare, oldness becomes visible after a long 
time. This is the last end of ohange, otherwise called its oessation. It is for this 
wery reason that a suooession of change exists. And before that too is inferred the 
smallness, the greater smallness and the greatest smallness as well as the grossness, 
the greater smallness and the greatest smallness of oldness in regular sequenoe of one 
after the other. 

Shows the same by the oanon of difference:— 1 A oloth whioh has not undergone 
&c.’ That whioh has not been subjected to the suooession of moments, is spoken of 
as not having undergone that. 

Well, but this suooession cannot be posited of the Pradh&na, because that is 
eternal. For this reason says:—'Suooession is seen in those that are permanent. 
By using the plural number shows that suooession pervades all permanent objects. 
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Now shows the modes of permanence and then establishes how suoo&widn per¬ 
vades the eternal:—‘ Permanence is two-fold, <feo.* 

Well, the constantly eternal may be eternal, because it never gives up its nature 
such as it is. As to the changing substances, they are constantly giving up their 
appearanoes; how can they be called permanent! For this reason says:—‘The perma¬ 
nent or Eternal is that, <fco. ) Characteristic, secondary quality and condition possess 
the qualities of appearance and disappearance; the characterized however remains the 
same in substance. 

Well, are all successions known by the cessation of changes! Says, No:—‘Now 
with regard to the appearanoes of the qualities, the Will-to-be, etc. 9 Because the 
succession of the characteristics ends on account of their being destructible. Not no 
however the succession of the Pradh&na ends. 

Well, the Pradh&na might be said to be possessed of the succession of ohanges, 
because of the change of its characteristics. But the Purusa never changes. How 
then can there be a ohauge of succession in the case of the unchanging Purusa! For 
this reason says:— 1 In those that are constantly permanent, dsc/ 

There in the case of those that are bound, they have the notion of non-sepa¬ 
ration from the mind; there is therefore a fastening of the change on them on account 
of the changes of the mind. In the case of those however that have been released, the 
existence of an unreal change has been fancied by ignorance with reference to the 
action of the word to be. Beoause the word precedes, fancy oomes thereafter and puts 
on the appearance of the aotion of the word to be. 

It has been said that the succession of ohanges does not find an end in the 
qualities. Not suffering that assertion puts the question/ Is there an end to succes¬ 
sion, (to.’! 

Cessation of motion means the great Latency, the Mah&pralaya. Motion eigw 
nifies oreation. This is the meaning. # - 

If there were no end of the ohange of the universe (Sams&ra) on account of 
eternity, how then should it be in the Great Latenoy, that all the Purusas should all 
at once have an end of the succession of changes in their oase, and again should the 
same succession of ohanges come into being all at once at the beginning of a manifes¬ 
tation 1 For this reason it would follow that one Purusa alone being released, the 
universe of evolution would cease to exist for all, and thus all the Purusas would be¬ 
come released In this way would come the end of the succession of the changes of 
the Pradh&na, and the Pradhana also would thus oome to be impermanent. 

Further it is not allowed that the manifestation of existence whioh did not exist 
before is possible, and this assertion cannot therefore be taken to prove its infinity. 
When this teoomes the case, it can no longer be said that the Pardhana is beginning! 
less. All the teachings of the S&stras thus come to be futile.. This is the meaning. 

Gives the answer :—It cannot be answered ; the question does not deserve to be 
answered. With the object of showing that the question cannot be answered, shows 
a question which admits of a one-sided answer. ‘There is a question, &c.’ The answer 
to the question, Will all those that are born die! is Yes. This is true. Now speaks 
of a question which admits of an answer after being divided into two:—Are all those 
that are born bound to die and dying be born again! The answer that oan be giv*n 
to this is only possible after a division. , . 

In order to make the matter olear, mentions another question which , 

amanswer only after being divided:—‘Similarly the question, &o/ This questiioJ<^4 
not admit of a one-sided answer. It is impossible to say that the evolution of ti&viilP 
and unwise is in general indefinite or finite. There oan be no community between them. 
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This is similar to the impossibility of ascertaining the goodness or otherwise 
of every living being all at once. The same is the case with the death of one who 
is just born. This can, however, be ascertained after a division. Says this;—The 
wise man is not born, <fec. This is the meaning. 

The inference is that there being emancipation of all in the case of the freedom 
of one only from succession, the world must come to an end. And this depends upon the 

emancipation proved to exist by the authority of the Sftstras. Thus here is the autho¬ 
rity of the means of knowledge known as verbal authority, whioh establishes the eman¬ 
cipation understood. How can it be that the samejS&stras should, by a certain tea¬ 
ching of theirs, stultify another authority of the Sastras establishing the eternity of 
the modifications of the Pradhana ? Therefore, the inference which militates against 
the anthority of the Agama cannot be considered an authority. It is of course in the 
Veda, the Smfiti and the Purftnas that the succession of creation after creation is 
without beginning and without end. Further it is not possible that all the souls 
should cease to be born and die all at once. Even in the case of learned men who 
have been practising and working for more lives than one to achieve discriminative 
knowledge, this knowledge does not become well established. How is it then possible 
that in the case of all living beings, whether they belong to the class of the moving 
or the unmoving creatures, it should manifest all at onoe by some chance 1 

Further it is not proper that the effects should manifest at one and the same 
time although the causes are not in existence at one and the same time. In the case 
of the manifestation of discriminative khowledge by succession, innumerable souls 
may be released by succession, but the destruction of the universe will not follow, 
beoause creatures are infinite and innumerable. Thus all is plain,—193. 

S&tra 34*. 

/ 

»j«n rei 

PurusArtha-Sftnyftn&tn, of those that are devoid of the object 
of the Purusa. Jp&RW Guii&n&m, of the qualities, af wagq : Pratiprasavab, 
becoming latent, Kaivalyam, absolute freedom. n ffTvai Sva- 

rftpa-prati?tM, established in its own nature. 3 T V&, or. Chiti-Sftk- 

tifc, the power of consciousness. Iti, so, thus. 

34. Absolute freedom comes when the qualities, becoming 
devoid of tho object of the Puru?a, become latent; or the power 
of consciousness becomes established in its own nature.*—194. 

VYiSA. 


gforcw? vp farcw w * wi garret ^ g*- 
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SIS 


lb has been said that absolute freedom comes when the succession 
of the functioning of the qualities in the performance of their duties is 
over. * Its nature is now ascertained. Absolute freedom is the latency of 
the qualities on becoming devoid of the object of the Purusa, or it is the 
power of consciousness established in its own nature. Absolute freedom is 
the becoming latently inverse process, of the qualities, when they are devoid 
of the object of the Purusa, after having achieved the experience and 
emancipation of the soul. 

The power of consciousness is absolute when it is not again limited. 

Thus ends the Commentary of Vyhsa, the S&nkhya pr&vaohana, the Fourth 
Chapter on absolute Freedom. The Book ‘Is Finished. 

VlCHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Describes the oonneotion of the aphorism defining the nature of absolute free¬ 
dom (kaivalya) with the previous aphorism:— ‘It has been said, &o.’ Absolute free¬ 
dom is the becoming' latent of the qualities when they beoome devoid of the objeota 
of the Purusa.’ 

The becoming latent of the qualities in their cause, the Pradh&na, when they 
are devoid of the object of the Purusa, having achieved them:—The out-going and 
the trance and the inhibifcive potencies of the qualities which appear both as the 
causes and the effects, become latent in the mind. The mind becomes latent in the 
principle of egoism. The principle of egosim becomes latent in the undifferentiated 
phenomenal, and the undifferetiative phenomenal into the noumenal. 

This backward disappearance of the qualities whioh appear as both the o&uaea 
and the effeota, is called absolute freedom of the Purusa, in relation to the Pradh&na 
from which he is released. Or, freedom is the establishment of the Purusa in hia 
own nature. Says this, ‘Or, it is the power, <fco.’ Inasmuch as in the Mah&pralaya 
too, the power of consciousness is established in its own nature, but that is not Moksa, 
he says:—‘ Does not come into relationship again, <ko.’ The word TIT in the apho¬ 
rism means the end of the book. 


In this Chapter have been described the mind fit for freedom, and the trance 
known as the Cloud-of-Virtue, for establishing the Purusa, &b he appears in the other 
world; also two descriptions of Mukti have been desoribed and other things also by 
context. 


The root of the afflictions has been desoribed, as also the afflictions ; both the 
Togas are desoribed together with the eight accessories. The way of Moksa in the 
•shape of the knowledge of the distinction between the Purusa and the qualities baa 
been rendered plainer. Absolute freedom has been ascertained to be the power of ooft*» 
eiouaneto free from the afflictions. 

Thus ends the Fourth Chapter of Absolute Freedom in the Qloss of VAohaapati 
Mi£ra ofttheCommeutary bfVyftsa.— -194. ; 

; v Oil* TAT SAT. 

r fbr the service of Brahma 
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